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We Send Penicillin 
to Foreign Lands 


In This Commodity Which Forms a Symbol of Good Will and an Embodiment of Good 
Business, We’ve Witnessed a Unique and Spectacular Foreign-Trade Development 


ESS THAN 2 YEARS AGO penicillin 
was not available for the treatment 
of civilians anywhere in the world, ex- 
cept for clinical and research purposes. 
The very limited production was being 
used as an instrumentality in the waging 
of war—enormously lessening the num- 
ber of serious casualties and saving 
countless lives. The war, one may safely 
say, was appreciably shortened by the 
use of penicillin in stamping out debili- 
tating infections in record time—thus 
enabling the armed forces to keep troops 
near the front instead of removing them 
to distant base hospitals. The develop- 
ment of penicillin during the war was 
justly considered one of the most impor- 
tant contributions of all times to medical 
science, and the production achievement 
in the United States was genuinely phe- 
nomenal. 

A limited sale of penicillin for civilian 
use in the United States began in May 
1944 through 1,000 key hospitals. Pro- 
duction had more than caught up with 
the military needs of the United States 
and our Allies, and thus this step to save 
the lives of civilians with the miracle drug 
could begin. One month later the For- 
eign Economic Administration received 
its first allocation amounting to only 
10,000 vials (1,000,000,000 units) for dis- 
tribution to civilians outside the United 
States. 


Meteoric Rise 


From this token beginning there de- 
veloped an amazing advance—to the 
point where in March 1946 the allocation 
for foreign use was 3,450,000 vials and 
50,000,000,000 units of other penicillin 
products. The total value for that month 
amounted to $3,264,644 worth of export 
business. This is three times more than 
the export value of all drugs and medi- 
cines exported from the United States to 
the same foreign areas in an average 
month of 1938. 

This meteoric rise in export business is 
significant for its dollar value alone. 

Penicillin is now strictly rationed to 
the different countries of the world. 
Present requests for exportation to some 
areas are far from being met. When 
allocation of penicillin by the Civilian 
Production Administration (successor to 
WPB) is discontinued, and export li- 
cense control is dropped, there will be 
ho restraint on export sales. 


By Mark Merre.t, Assistant Chief, 
Health Supplies and Chemicals 
Division, Requirements and Sup- 
ply Branch, Office of International 
Trade 


The sale of penicillin in vial form for 
injection is increasing both in the United 
States and abroad as the medical profes- 
sion obtains more experience in its use. 


Penicillin Specialties 

The sale of penicillin in other dosage 
forms, such as capsules, tablets, and 
ointments, for oral and topical medica- 
tion, started only last August when the 
Federal Food and Drug Administration 
began certifying such products for pub- 
lic sale. The potential volume of sales 
for these other forms of penicillin will 


doubtless before many months exceed the 
sale in vials. 

Production of penicillin in vials in the 
United States has so far been confined to 
the 16 prime producers, but the produc- 
tion of penicillin specialties has already 
started and will be greatly expanded by 
many other drug houses. Prime produc- 
ers are selling their excess production 
in bulk to these pharmaceutical com- 
panies. Export licenses for 50,000,000,- 
000 units of other dosage forms were ap- 
proved in January 1946 and another 
50,000,000,000 units in March—the only 
two months in which any quantity of 
these new penicillin products moved in 
export trade. 


Captures Imagination 


The export of penicillin has afforded 
United States manufacturers the oppor- 
tunity to. enter for the first time on a 
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Adding rubber stoppers, under aseptic conditions, to penicillin vials before drying. 








Packaging penicillin 


substantial basis many foreign markets 
which before World War II were domi- 
nated by Axis or other foreign brands of 
drugs. 

The statistical summary below (at 
right) points up the trend discussed in 
the foregoing paragraphs. 

Penicillin has a potent meaning as a 
good-will medium between countries. 
Penicillin has captured the imagination 
of the world. It has taken on in the 
minds of many people, persons whose 
chief idea in the midst of organized de- 
struction is to “hang on to life,” the at- 
tributes of a magical saving agent. 


A Horse—and a Poseur 


The rising export sales of penicillin 
were accompanied by many human-in- 
terest stories. Very early the Foreign 
Economic Administration received an 
urgent request for penicillin to save the 
life of ‘“‘Windsor Slipper,” one of the top 
race horses in Eire. The requirements 
of humanity had to take precedence over 
those of race horses, no matter how val- 
uable; the “hoss” didn’t get the dose. 
(Incidentally, according to latest infor- 
mation, Windsor Slipper survived.) Pos- 
session of penicillin became, at times, a 
means of political trading—humorously 
illustrated by the incident of a visit to 
this country by a high political officer of 
a foreign government who found upon 
his return that he had been put out of 
office and his government overthrown. 
He attempted to reinstate himself by 
asserting he had penicillin in his posses- 
sion. The possibility that this might be 
true, inasmuch as he had visited a peni- 
cillin plant (the foreign visitor of today 
besides wanting to visit Niagara Falls 
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in shipping containers 


and T. V. A., has added a tour of peni- 


cillin plants to his ‘“‘musts’”’), really had 


to be explored, inasmuch as the gift or 


selling of penicillin, except through gov- 
ernment procedures, was strictly for- 
bidden. 


W hat of Output Abroad? 


World production of penicillin is dom- 
inated by the United States where more 
than 90 percent of the world supply is 
made. Australia has a Government- 
owned plant which supplies that country 
and New Zealand, with possibly a small 
amount available for export. So far, no 
American penicillin for civilian use has 
been exported to Australia or New Zea- 
land, as the necessary import permits 
have been denied. 

The United Kingdom recently com- 
pleted the building of three deep-tank- 
method plants, but the quantity produced 
up to date is largely consumed in the 
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small amount of penicillin, but to sup. 
plement its production Mexico is import- 
ing large amounts from the Uniteg 
States. Canada has been exporting pen. 
icillin for over a year, but, so far, the 
volume is small compared with the ex. 
portation from the United States, 
Several negotiations have been started 
between foreign government agencies 
and foreign commercial interests with 
the different American producers for the 
establishment of penicillin plants in for. 
eign countries. American “know-how” 
and specially constructed machinery are 
necessary for such joint enterprise. 
Some of this machinery is in short supply 
and requires priority rating. At the 
present time it is needed both for the 
expansion of American facilities for 
making penicillin and for the proposed 
streptomycin plants that are still in the 
blue-print stage. The Civilian Produc. 
tion Administration has granted no pri- 
orities on equipment for foreign penicij- 
lin plants since priorities were given on 
equipment for two plants in England 
over a year ago. At that time these 
plants were justified on a war-require- 
ments basis. Therefore, it would ap- 
pear that it will be several months be- 
fore many new modern penicillin plants 
will be in production in other foreign 


areas. 


Foreign Needs Considered 


When the production of penicillin in 
the United States began to exceed the 
military requirements of the Allied 
armies in the first few months of 1944, 
the War Production Board made plans 
for the distribution of penicillin in the 
United States to civilians. Prior to this 
time all penicillin being used for civil- 
ians, both in the United States and 
abroad, was carefully screened and co- 
ordinated for clinical and research study 
by Dr. Chester Keefer of the Committee 
on Medical Research of the Office of Sci- 
entific Research and Development. 

In May 1944 the War Production Board 
established the Office of Civilian Distri- 
bution of Penicillin in Chicago, and dis- 
tribution was begun. A schedule of the 
types of medical conditions where peni- 
cillin was effective, or the only cure, was 
prepared by Dr. Keefer and used by the 
penicillin hospitals as a basis for releas- 
ing the drug. 

The Foreign Economic Administration 
took the position, with the War Produc- 
tion Board, that when penicillin was 
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“The bombed capital” is the Chinese artist's caption for this stark picture of shattered city buildings. 


is that of physical reconstruction, 
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Original wood engraving by Liu T’ieh-hua ; courtesy Carl H. Boehringer 


Among the problems faced by Chungking 


KING— 


What Lies Ahead for China’s Wartime Capital? 


ERSONNEL, archives and equipment 
of the various Chinese Government 
agencies at Chungking are now floating 
down the Yangtze in every available piece 
of river craft. They are going back to 
Nanking, China’s peacetime capital, from 
which they were driven by the invading 
Japanese in 1937. They are harbingers, 
moreover, of the returning of China's 
industrial enterprises to Shanghai, 
Tientsin, .Hankow, and other cities 
marked by their history and geographic 
location as China's prewar production 
centers. Networks of transportation and 
communications are also being reestab- 
lished around the old political and in- 
dustrial focal points. 

Chungking, which served as the war- 
time capital and industrial heart of 
China, is facing the end of its emergency 
role. What lies ahead for that city, far 
up the Yangtze from China’s main cen- 
ters of trade and industry, which war 
lifted from smug, settled isolation, and 
projected into national importance and 
world limelight? 


Industry Folds Its Tents 


In the more than 6 months since Japan 
surrendered. industrial life in Chungking 
has undergone much change. During 
the war, output from its makeshift fac- 
tories served to meet the exigent need 
of civilians and of armies cut off from 
other sources by mountains, a desert, and 
enemy forces. Insofar as circumstances 


By DorotHy V. Kniss, Far Eastern 
Division, Office of World Trade 
Promotion, Department of Com- 
merce 


permitted, Chungking put forth its full 
economic strength to cope with the emer- 
gency forced upon it. But now the im- 
petus to maximum output no longer ex- 
ists. The enemy has been driven from 
the gates; Government orders have de- 
creased; and there are many materials 
in short supply because West China does 
not produce them. With efforts to sta- 
bilize the currency having been made 
only recently, hoarding and speculation 
are still factors to be reckoned with. 
Little money is available for loans to 
Chungking enterprise in view of the un- 
certainties that crowd the scene. 

As a result of these factors, all types 
of industry in Chungking are undergoing 
a depression. Some plants have closed 
down, and about 50,000 workers—one- 
fourth the industrial population—are 
currently unemployed. 

The spinning and weaving mills, which 
were carried into Chungking from coastal 
areas on the backs of workers, are slow- 
ing down. One textile mill, owned and 
operated by the Bank of China, was re- 
ported late in January to be utilizing only 
10,000 of its 30,000 installed spindles. 
The mill was paying unemployed mill 
hands one-half pay plus board and lodg- 


ing, and anticipated full reemployment 
in due course. New equipment for textile 
plants had been ordered, but for use else- 
where—in most cases at former locations 
in the liberated areas. 

By the middle of January, 20 alcohol 
plants had closed, whereas 10 remained 
in operation. Government orders for 
alcohol totaled about 400,000 gallons 
monthly, compared with an amount re- 
ported to be in excess of 1,200,000 gallons 
in July 1945, the decrease being attributed 
to the high cost of producing alcohol 
in Chungking for peacetime  con- 
sumption. 

Iron and steel mills arid electrical- 
goods manufacturing shops are operating 
at less than capacity. Tung-oil crack- 
ing plants are closing down, the largest, 
which is owned and operated by the 
China Vegetable Oil Co., having already 
shut its doors. One plant is continuing 
production of substitute gasoline, which 
was selling late in January for CN$3,500 
per gallon, compared with the petroleum- 
derived product at from CN$6,5C0 to 
CN$7,000. Production of substitute 
Diesel oil, however, had been entirely 
discontinued. 

Little commercial activity is in evi- 
dence. Stocks of tung oil, bristles, and 
silk, largely for foreign consumption, are 
not being moved down the river because 
of lack of shipping space, which also 
hinders movement of supplies such as 
livestock and other foodstuffs for do- 
mestic use. 
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Newspapers which fled to Chungking 
are moving back to their former loca- 
tions to resume publication. Foreign 
radio and press reporters are forsaking 
Chungking’s Press Hostel in favor of 
their old haunts in Shanghai and Nan- 
king. Much of the managerial and tech- 
nological ability concentrated in Chung- 
king during the war is being comman- 
deered for rehabilitation work in the 
recovered areas, and many skilled work- 
ers are expected to go coastward as fast 
as conditions permit. Diplomats and 
other foreigners will follow the final re- 
location of the Chinese Government in 
Nanking. Although there has been as 
yet little net decrease in the population, 
thousands of civilian refugees are shift- 
ing in and out of Chungking as they 
endeavor to find some means of trans- 
portation—or decide to start out on 
foot—to their native cities or villages to- 
ward the East. 

What do these developments presage 
for Chungking? Will the city return 
to its former status, or can some meas- 
ure of wartime growth be consolidated 
into a foundation for permanent 
progress? 


Metamorphosis of a City 


Few cities have ever undergone a 
stranger metamorphosis—and lived to 
tell the tale—than Chungking did dur- 
ing the war years. For more than 4,000 
years it has existed as a provincial trad- 
ing post, isolated by distance and diffi- 
cult access. Located at the confluence 
of the Kialing and Yangtze Rivers in 
Szechwan Province, Chungking lies 
1500 miles inland from Shanghai. 
Boats that approach it from the coast 
must navigate the Yangtze through the 
famous Gorges, a stretch of inland 
waterway as difficult and dangerous as 
it is strikingly beautiful. The ordinary 
all-river trip from Shanghai to Chung- 








king normally takes 2 weeks, 4 days of 
which are required to pass through the 
Gorges; the return trip can be made in 
several days. 

Just below Chungking is a famous 8- 
mile horseshoe bend in the Yangtze, at 
the upper end of which is situated the 
temple of the Ta-fou-shi, the Great 
Buddha. There all native craft stop to 
give the thank offerings at the shrine for 
having come through the Gorges alive. 


Hills, Steps, and Water 


Then around the next bend is Chung- 
king—ancient capital of Szechwan, built 
high on a tongue-shaped hogback, sur- 
rounded by water on three sides. Houses 
cling precipitously to the hilly ridges, 
some of them supported by poles propped 
at dizzy and dangerous angles. A lichen- 
covered gray stone wall, only vestiges of 
which can be seen today, formerly de- 
lineated the city and contained within 
its boundaries many of the nearly 600,000 
inhabitants. Before the war some 
wealthy residents of Greater Chungking 
maintained homes on the breezy hills 
rising up from the south bank of the 
Yangtze. And each year, when the river 
was low, flimsy villages of mat and bam- 
boo sprang up along the water’s edge 
below the city walls. Villagers lost no 
time in planting and harvesting food 
crops in the mud banks. Then during 
the flood season, when the river might 
rise as much as 100 feet, they moved to 
higher ground, carrying their food sup- 
plies and houses on their backs. 

Rows of steps wind upward on the hill- 
sides from the water’s edge to the level 
of the streets, and narrow paths contort 
their way round about and among the 
jumbled buildings. Ferries ply back and 
forth across the Yangtze and the Kialing. 

Hot and dusty in summer, and foggy, 
damp, and muddy during the rest of the 
year, the climate is unmitigatedly bad 
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except for a few days in spring and fall 
An old Chinese proverb says that 4 
Chungking dog barks at the sun. qq. 
matic conditions appear, however, to pe 
particularly salubrious for rats of a 
peculiarly brazen variety, which are esti. 
mated to outnumber the human popula. 
tion by three to one. Public efforts to 
exterminate the rats scarcely intimidate 
them; protection against their voracious 
appetite, therefore, becomes an individ. 
ual problem for every human resident of 
that city. Much to the rats’ liking are 
plastic buttons, shaving cream, soap, and 
shoes—articles highly treasured in far. 
off Chungking. 


Ancient Trading Post 


The commercial importance of Chung. 
king has long been in its trading ang 
shipping activities. Products are gath. 
ered in by interlaced waterways from the 
rich Chengtu Valley and other parts of 
Szechwan, from northern Kweichow and 
Yunnan, and by pack train from Sikang 
Province and eastern Tibet, and subse- 
quently shipped down the Yangtze. 
Hundreds of junks sailing up and down 
the large rivers mark the main arteries of 
commercial traffic. Since the opening of 
the city as a treaty port in 1892, steam 
boats of shallow draft have been utilized 
for shipping down the Yangtze. 

Industrial activity before the war con- 
sisted chiefly of primary processing of 
agricultural and animal products for 
export, although production of handi- 
craft articles was considerable and some 
manufacturing had grown up over the 
years. The preparation, for shipment 
out of the Province, of bristles, skins, 
medicinals, and other raw materials gave 
employment to many of the city’s thou- 
sands. Silk manufacturing was done in 
iron-reeled factories, but output was not 
large, and, in general, the industry was 
inactive after 1930. There was a small 
production of leather and leather goods, 
glassware, pottery, and roofiing tiles. 
The first Chinese-owned match factory 
in China was located in Chungking, and 
match production was carried out ina 
number of small factories, where ma- 
chinery was hand-operated and output 
was small. Chief exports from Chung- 
king were tung oil, silk, tea, rice, hides, 
skins, bristles, musk, and raw wool. 

Before the war channeled industrial 
activity into Chungking, the city had no 
cotton-textile or woo] manufacturing, no 
cement production, and no heavy indus- 
try of any kind. 

Until 1929, there was no motor road in 
Chungking, and as late as 1936 a wheeled 
vehicle of any kind was an unusual sight 
on the city streets. The entire Szech- 
wan Province, nearly four-fifths the size 
of Texas, had little more than 1,600 miles 
of usable roads when war came. City 
traffic moved by junks along the rivers, 
by sedan chair, or Szechwan pony-back 
along the twisted streets, or—all too 
much of the time—by foot up and down 
the rows of 300 or more steps between 
the two levels of the city. 


Few Modern Improvements 


A modern water system was introduced 
in 1934. Chungking has long had tele- 
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phone and telegraph facilities, but when 
war came the city was linked by radio 
with only Hong Kong, Manila, and Mos- 
cow. In 1933, a commercial air line serv- 
ice was established with Shanghai, and 
9 years later, a similar service was inaug- 
urated with Chengtu, the capital and cul- 
tural center of Szechwan Province. Sub- 
sequently, air service was expanded to 
include four flights weekly between 
Chungking and Hankow (where connec- 
tions were made for Shanghai), and 
daily flights to and from Chengtu. Bus 
lines which connected with the city of- 
fered intermittent and indifferent serv- 
ice. 

The many improvements of science and 
technology so much taken for granted in 
most of the world’s large cities had, 
therefore, affected but little the deep cur- 
rent of life in Chungking, which flowed 
on much as it had for countless centu- 
ries. But history, having dawdled there 
for so long, began to move with unac- 
customed swiftness when war came. 

Late in 1937, refugees from the coastal 
areas began to arrive in Chungking-—by 
river boat, cart, and on foot. The Gov- 
ernment of China, backing up river in 
yan of the enemy approach, finally 
pushed beyond the Yangtze Gorges and 
settled in Chungking early in 1938. Into 
the city poured thousands of Govern- 
ment officials and clerks from all over 
China, speaking a dozen different dia- 
lects. Foreigners in unheard-of num- 
bers flocked in. What had been an inte- 
grated, provincial population soon be- 
came a polyglot of people herded to- 
gether under strange conditions—with 
stranger ones still to come. 


Moonlight and Bombs 


Late in May 1938 the Japanese began 
their systematic air raids on the city— 
merciless by day as well as on moonlit 
nights when the sheen on the tortuous 
Yangtze led the pilots with unerring 
accuracy straight from their bases in 
occupied areas. Caverns were dug into 
the rocky hillsides until virtually the 
entire promontory was honeycombed 
with tunnels and shelters, and the peo- 
ple became semitroglodytes, spending 
some part of nearly every day and night 
in their caves. Whole sections of the 
city were destroyed by fire or bombs, 
then rebuilt of rubble, mud, and bam- 
boo, only to be destroyed again. Thou- 
sands fled the city, and many Govern- 
ment agencies perforce moved out to 
the suburbs, but people from elsewhere 
flocked in, and the population continued 
to grow. 

It is inconceivable that any indus- 
trial production could have been at- 
tained in Chungking during the war, 
had not October of each year brought 
back with its dampness a fog that 
blanketed the the city so effectively that 
only sporadic bombings were attempted 
by the enemy. But the needs of a vastly 
Increased population and the various 
Chinese Armies were inexorable. The 
cause for wonder lies, not in volume of 
output—for it was pitifully small—but 
In the fact that production could start 
from scratch when there were available 
only a few units of standard equipment 
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and almost none of the materials which 
even the ingenious Chinese needed to 
construct “make-do” facilities. 

As much industrial activity as possible 
was transferred outside the city or un- 
derground. Caverns were dug into cliffs 
along the river banks. Smokestacks 
went up through solid rock to end among 
concealing shrubs and bushes, and en- 
trances were carefully hidden. Into 
these dugouts went much of Free China’s 
equipment for production of munitions 
of war—the precious machine tools and 
other precision instruments that had 
been borne 1,500 miles from the coast 
on the backs of workers, and lend-lease 
materials delivered from the United 
States. These the Chinese assembled 
into factory units, sometimes fastening 
parts together, in an incredible fashion, 
with wire and bamboo. 


Focal Point of Activity 


The story of Chungking during the 
war cannot be told here, but a survey 
made in June 1944 gives a picture of 
some of the changes that took place 
during the first 6 years of China’s strug- 
gle. The population increased from a 
prewar count of less than 600,000 to 
nearly 1,000,000. People poured beyond 
the ancient boundaries of the city into 
the settlement on the south bank of the 
Yangtze, and into the newer section on 
the north bank of the Kialing. Every 
vestige of some of the old twisted paths 
was wiped out, and a few straight roads 
were laid, suggesting a pattern for mod- 
ern thoroughfare development. 

The city became the center of Free 
China’s transportation and communica- 
tions, and the concentration point of 
production of civilian goods and muni- 
tions of war. In June 1944 there were 
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4,346 factories operating in Free China, 
1,228 of which were in the Chungking 
area. The city had 16 smelting plants, 
210 machinery and metal-working 
shops, 108 chemical factories, 42 weav- 
ing and clothes shops, 17 food-process- 
ing establishments, 17 paper factories, 
and 27 electrical-goods manufacturing 
shops. 

Important to Free China’s production 
were the To Hsing Plant, with two elec- 
tric furnaces, having a productive capac- 
ity of 10 tons of steel per day, and the 
Hwa-Hsing Engineering Works with a 
capacity of 3% tons of steel per day. The 
Hangyuang Iron Works, formerly in 
Hangyuang, Hupeh, was relocated in 
Chungking. There was a cement plant 
with annual capacity of 45,000 tons. An 
electrolytic copper refinery treated crude 
metal from northwestern Szechwan and 
Sikang to produce 99.95 percent pure 
metal, mainly for military purposes. 
Branch factories of electrical manufac- 
turing companies turned out copper wire, 
galvanized iron wire, vacuum tubes, and 
telephone sets. A rubber-manufacturing 
plant engaged in remaking automobile 
tires. 


Factory Output Important 


Free China’s production of machine- 
spun cotton cloth in 1943 amounted to 
little more than 100,000 bales, of which 
Chungking accounted for nearly 44,000. 
In that same year Chungking produced 
400,000 bolts of cotton cloth, out of Free 
China’s total of less than 2,500,000. 
Figures for Chungking’s share in Szech- 
wan totals of many other commodities 
are not available, but the share is known 
to bé considerable. In 1943 Szechwan 


Province accounted for nearly all of Free 
China’s output of sole leather and more 
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Firewood market in suburban Chungking. 
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than one-half the upper leather; more 
than one-half the production of wheat 
flour, soap, and cement; about five-sixths 
the output of synthetic gasoline from 
vegetable oil; virtually the entire produc- 
tion of bleaching powder; and a large 
share of the nitric acid, hydrochloric 
acid, and caustic soda. 

The Chungking electric-power com- 
pany increased its capacity from 3,000 
kilowatts in 1939 to 10,000 kilowatts in 
1944, and some industrial plants main- 
tained their own power facilities. Func- 
tioning under a huge camouflage netting, 
with some of its units completely under- 
ground, the main plant never received a 
direct hit by a bomb, despite repeated at- 
tempts by the Japanese, but gave only 
intermittent service because of short- 
ages of coal, lack of replacement parts, 
and other factors. Disruption of power 
was obviously a serious drawback to some 
industrial operations as well as to all 
other activities customarily using power 
facilities. 

Chungking became the pivot of the 
Chinese civil-aviation network, as reg- 
ular service was maintained with Free 
China’s Southeast, Southwest, and 
Northwest. An air service established 
with Hong Kong in the early months of 
the war, and shifted to include other 
points when Hong Kong fell, was subse- 
quently developed into the “over-the- 
hump” flight to India. The maintenance 
of service on this flight, generally con- 
sidered one of the most hazardous in the 
world, was a notable achievement of the 
war. 


Communications Center 


Chungking became also the center of 
highways and stage transportation, be- 
ing the starting point, terminus, or cross- 
ing point of the main lines operating in 
Free China. An intracity bus service was 
inaugurated, and the principal outlying 
municipal districts were linked with bus 
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lines. Horse-drawn cabs operated on 
regular runs in some sections of the city, 
and several hundred jinrickishas, some 
of which had been pulled all the way 
from Shanghai—and looked it—offered 
a service limited by weight of the rider 
and the lay of the road to be followed, 

Press communications were estab- 
lished with Los Angeles in 1941, and in 
December 1942 radiophotograph and 
facsimile transmission services with the 
United States were inaugurated. The 
city became the center of long-distance 
telephone service for Free China, and its 
telegraph office was put in direct radio 
communications with important world 
capitals. Eighty percent of all interna- 
tional radio messages from Free China in 
1943 originated in Chungking. One of 
the 10 largest radio stations in China was 
located there. 

Cultural and social life likewise re- 
ceived an unwonted stimulation. New 
newspapers and magazines appeared, and 
political discussions flourished on every 
hand. Several new motion-picture 
houses opened, and modern Chinese 
plays, some satirizing life in Chungking 
during the war, were added to the thea- 
ter repertoire. 

Even Hollywood went to Chungking. 
As many as nine agents of foreign mo- 
tion-picture companies were residents of 
Chungking at one time, eight of them 
representing American concerns. Two 
Chinese firms produced motion pictures 
under fantastic conditions in studios half 
buried in caves for protection during air 
raids. Representatives of one of the pro- 
ducing companies went into Tibet early 
in the war to photograph the coronation 
ceremonies of the new Dalai Lama. The 
two afore-mentioned companies to- 
gether maintained mobile projecting 
units that went from village to village 
showing motion pictures free of charge 
to many who had not Known before that 
such things cxisted 
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New industry being established in the Chungking region 
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It now seems evident that Chungking’s 
meteoric flare of importance as the 
ranking city of the Chinese Republic jg 
over. Nanking will come back into its 
own aS the political heart of the country 
although Chungking will be “in per. 
petuity” one of the two “auxiliary” capj. 
tals, along with Sian in Shensi Province 
Large-scale factory production wil] be 
resumed .in centers located nearer 
sources of raw materials and adequate 
transportation facilities, where trained 
labor is in greater abundance and estab. 
lished markets are larger. It is, how. 
ever, scarcely conceivable that Chung. 
King will revert to its former status as 
provincial trading city, remote from and 
unaware of China’s industrial, intellec. 
tual, and political upsurge. War has 
widened immeasurably the horizon of 
the average Chungking inhabitant. 


Intellectual Leavening 


Of the people who migrated to West 
China during the period of enemy occu- 
pation of coastal areas, by far the largest 
groups were those connected with the 
Chinese Government or with commerce 
and industry—picked groups both. In 
general, their literacy was higher than 
that of the people who were their hosts. 
A survey made in Kunming showed that 
the refugee population was 60 percent 
literate, compared with a native popu- 
lation only 40 percent literate. The dis- 
parity between literacy ratings of the 
native and refugee groups in Chungking 
probably was as great as, if not greater 
than, that in Kunming, in view of the 
fact that many Chungking refugees were 
Government personnel. An anti-illiter- 
acy campaign which was begun in 
Chungking in 1939, after only a short 
period of contact with refugee groups, 
has already begun to show important 
results 

Included among refugees were univer- 
sity teachers, staffs, and students. Al- 
though the majority in this group settled 
outside the Chungking area, enough of 
them stayed in the environs of that city 
to furnish some stimulation to higher 
education. While refugee universities 
were intended primarily to serve refugee 
students, statistics show that the number 
of students from the host provinces in- 
creased yearly during the war period. 


Political Awareness Grows 


For the first time, people of the west- 
ern areas had a chance to observe at close 
range the workings of the Central Gov- 
ernment. Political discussions, and press 
and radio reports—even those strictly 
censored—must have increased political 
awareness of many, who, in their vir- 
tually inaccessible regions, formerly had 
felt allegiance to no larger social or 
political entities than family or native 
district. One evidence of growing po- 
litical responsibility—and privilege—was 
the “refusing - censorship” movement 
sponsored by publishers and educators !n 
August and September 1945. 

Many refugees brought with them 
technical skills and some managerial 
ability, otherwise they might not have 
been in Chungking, inasmuch as a large 
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part of the migration was planned and 
facilitated as far as possible by the Gov- 
ernment. Many tradesmen who went 
there carried on their business at a 
slightly higher tempo and, in some cases, 
with greater efficiency, than did those 
who had lived there always. The com- 
mercial populations of the native and 
refugee groups are said to have blended 
smoothly, and the average Chungking 
shopkeeper very probably learned some- 
thing of value from his competitor or 
associate from the coast. 

Skilled men among the _ refugees 
trained native workers in the ways of 
machinery manufacturing. In the event 
that other factors favor the continuance 
of industrial enterprise in Chungking, at 
least a nucleus of trained workers would 
pe available, thus obviating one of the 
difficulties which nearly always retards 
efforts to industrialize agrarian or back- 
ward areas. 


Evidences of Change 


Tangible evidence of the commercial 
awakening in Szechwan is afforded by 
producers and industrialists who have 
already expressed a desire to establish 
direct contact with foreign buyers of 
their products, such as bristles, musk, 
botanicals, tung oil, and handicraft 
articles. Such a connection would make 
West China less dependent upon the 
trading services formerly provided by 
cities in the eastern, coastal areas. Con- 
siderable interest also is exhibited in 
shipping Szechwan produce, including 
lemons and mandarin and navel oranges, 
down river to compete with imported 
products. 

Envisioning a great future for Chung- 
king enterprise, some of the local capi- 
talists and industrialists have expressed 
the intention of maintaining their home 
offices in Chungking and establishing 
branch offices in Shanghai and other 
eastern cities. Meanwhile, many down- 
river traders and investors, having had 
the opportunity of observing activities in 
the Chungking area, have made plans to 
establish branch offices there. 

Tastes and potential demands for a 
variety of goods not heretofore available 
in quantity in the western regions have 
been formed. Many refugees were ha- 
bitual users of manufactured goods, and 
the armed forces of the United States 
have paraded an array of samples of 
twentieth-century technological produc- 
tion which may not soon be forgotten. 


Raw Materials Available 


If wartime developments in Chung- 
king have, therefore, created a larger 
market for manufactured goods and pro- 
vided at least a skeleton force of trained 
workers for industrial enterprise, it 
would appear that some part of emer- 
gency growth can serve as a basis for 
continued industrial advancement, in 
view of other favorable factors. As long 
as transportation costs remain high on 
goods from the coastal ports, little com- 
Petition from imported goods is to be 
anticipated. Sufficient raw materials 
for a number of industries are available 
from local sources. Szechwan Province 
has been estimated to contain as much 

7418 —40 
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“Tracking” up the Yangtze, near Chungking. 


as 6,000,000,000 tons of coal, some of it 
with coking properties, and not all areas 
have been adequately surveyed. If the 
Government sponsors a small iron and 
steel industry in the region—and there 
are some indications that it will—mate- 
rials will be provided for various small 
enterprises. 

Particularly favored in China’s eco- 
nomic plans for the future is a greater 
development of the agricultural, mining, 
and forest resources in Szechwan Prov- 
ince. If such a plan should materialize, 
Chungking would have more readily 
available many raw materials and prod- 
ucts. These would enhance its position 
for the development of industries on a 
modest scale to provide manufactured 
goods for consumption in China’s west- 
ern and southwestern hinterland. 


President Chiang Kai-shek himself is 
said to have devised a comprehensive 
Plan for the development of Chung- 
king—a plan that includes, among other 
things, the construction of bridges 
across the Yangtze and Kialing Rivers, 
eventually to be linked by a _ tunnel 
through the hogback. The Generalis- 
simo’s emotional attachment to Chung- 
king is understandable. It was in that 
beleaguered jerry-built city—not in 
Nanking or Peiping—that he epitomized 
the courage and hopes of a united 
Chinese people. 

Of importance to Chungking is the 
proposed Yangtze Gorge development 
project whereby millions of acres of 
land could be irrigated, vast quantities 
of hydroelectric energy made available 

(Continued on p. 31) 
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Tea Raising in Brazil: 
Old Industry Advances 


{ The Activity in Minas Gerais and Sao Paulo Is No Challenge to the Supremacy 
\ of Asia and the Indies—But Potentialities Exist and Progress Has Been Made 


HEN A PERSON thinks of tea, in 

relation to its origin, he usually 
visualizes the sun-drenched landscape of 
Ceylon, the hill-country of India, the 
picturesque plantations of the Nether- 
lands Indies—lands from which we ob- 
tain an overwhelming proportion of the 
tea that we consume. But tea is not 
solely a product of the romantic Orient. 
Down in South America, for example, 
Brazil produces tea. The amount raised 
and processed there is really most mod- 
est, when one compares it quantitatively 
with the output of the East—but the in- 
dustry affords one proof of the enormous 
versatility of this Hemisphere’s soils, cli- 
mates, and peoples. 


Consumption and Exports 


The demand for tea in Brazil is not 
particularly large. Its greatest popu- 
larity is in the bigger cities where the 
foreign communities are the most en- 
thusiastic consumers. Tea imports, 


chiefly from Great Britain, have fallen 
off considerably since 1928 when they 
reached a peak of 278 metric tons. The 


Digested From Report by KENNETH 
WERNIMONT, Agricultural Com- 
missioner, and ARMANDO DUARTE 
Costa, Auxiliary Clerk, U. S. Em- 
bassy, Rio de Janeiro 


quantity imported in 1944 was 43 metric 
tons. Exports, on the other hand, have 
steadily increased from less than half 
a ton in 1937 to 247 metric tons in 1944. 

The wartime market for tea was espe- 
cially good, prices having gone as high 
as 35 cruzeiros per kilogram f. o. b. Ouro 
Preto for tea packed in 70-kilogram bulk 
export containers. Prices have fallen 
considerably in the last two seasons, with 
current quotations ranging from 18 to 
22 cruzeiros per kilogram in the bulk ex- 
port packing. Tea for the domestic mar- 
ket, put up in small packages, still com- 
mands a price of 35 cruzeiros per kilo- 
gram at Ouro Preto. (1 cruzeiro equals 
approximately 5 cents.) 

Export shipments were made from 
Brazil to 12 Central and Latin American 
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Picking tea on a plantation near Ouro Preto, Brazil. 


countries and to Spain, Eire, and Morocep 
during 1944. Most important markets 
were Argentina, Eire, and Spain. 

During the first 6 months of 1945 six 
Latin American countries received ship- 
ments of Brazilian tea, in addition to 
Spain and Ireland. Chile was the leadq- 
ing purchaser during that period. 


Historical Back ground 


Tea was introduced into Brazil in 1812 
along with a shipment of exotic plants 
for the Royal Botanical Garden in Rio 
de Janeiro. King Joao VI became so in- 
terested in its possibilities that he sent 
to China in 1814 for workers who could 
teach Brazilians about tea growing and 
tea processing. As the tea plantings in 
the Royal Garden grew in size, the native 
product became familiar in Rio de 
Janeiro homes and interest in tea cul- 
ture spread to other parts of the country, 


Brazil: Number of Tea Bushes in Minas 
(jerais, by Plantations, 1936 and 1945 








Municipality of Ouro Pret 
Instituto Bardo de Camargo 20, O00 140, 000 
Fazenda do Tezoureiro 0), 000 620, 000 
Fazenda Sio Jos@ do Mar 0), 000 | 1 400, 000 
Fazenda Rio Acima 160), 000 300, 000 
Fazenda Barcelos 100, 000 500, 000 
Fazenda Criolo 100, 000 120, 000 
Fazenda Cintra 05, 000 05, 000 
Fazenda Caieira 100. 000 120, 000 
Culturas em Rodrigo Silva st), OOK) 80), 000 
Estacho Dom Bos« 25, WOO 25, 000 
Escolas Dom B 1) 000 20, 000 
Usina Wigs 20), 000 1), OO 
Campo Grande AO. 000 60. 000 

Municipality of Mariana 

Passagem de Mariana 500), OOO F000, 000 
Mariana 10, 000 %), 000 
rotal 2 500,000 4,050,000 
! From Atlas Econémico do Estado de Minas Gerais, 
le Agricultura do Estado de Minas Gerais, 


Secretaria « 
Belo Horizonte, 1936 


Plantation-manager estimate and personal obset- 
! 


vations 


It appears to have been introduced 
about 1825 at Ouro Preto in the State of 
Minas Gerais and achieved limited im- 
portance there as an item of trade in 
the 1850’s. A parallel development oc- 
curred in the coastal municipalities of 
the State of Sao Paulo. In both areas 
a period of decline set in after 1850— 
accentuated by labor problems after the 
abolition of slavery in 1888. 

It was only in 1920, after the economic 
upheavals of World War I, that growers 
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renewed their interest in tea to the ex- 
tent of attempting well-organized expan- 
sion of plantations and improved meth- 
ods of processing. Most of the boxwood 
green bushes which today insulate Ouro 
Preto’s worn and stony mountain tops 
have been planted in the last 15 years. 
There are now 13 plantations in Ouro 
Preto municipality and 2 in neighboring 
Mariana municipality. (Eprror’s NoTte.— 
The detailed descriptions in this dis- 
cussion relate, it should be noted, chiefly 
to the tea industry in the State of Minas 
Gerais.) 


Climate and Soils 


Soils in the mountainous areas around 
Ouro Preto and Mariana are acid, with 
considerable quantities of mineral com- 
pounds such as iron, manganese, and 
potassium. They are also poor in or- 
ganic matter, but poor as they are, tea 
bushes flourish over long periods of time 
without the benefit of artificial ferti- 
lizers. 

Most of the tea plantations are on 
steep slopes near the tops of the moun- 
tains where the altitudes average 1,300 
meters (4,265 feet). Average annual 
temperature is 18° C., ranging from 
minimum temperatures of zero degrees 
to maximum temperatures of more than 
33° C. Relative humidity is always high. 
Average annual rainfall is 1,600 to 1,700 
millimeters (63 to67inches). The rainy 
season begins in November and continues 
through April, with very little precipita- 
tion during the months of May to 
September. 

The plantations are often enveloped in 
fog during the rainy season. Over a 
period of years the average number of 
hours of sunshine per month varies from 
90 in December to 200 in July. 


Planting and Cultivation 


Tea is grown from seed produced by 
selected bushes on the individual planta- 
tions. The two prevailing varieties are 
“Chinese” and “Assam.” The Assam va- 
riety was introduced from India about 
1925, and is generally preferred because 
it gives somewhat higher yields than the 
original Chinese, while the quality of the 
finished tea is said to be the same. In 
actual practice, growers do not maintain 
pure strains of either variety, and scien- 
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General view of factory and headquarters on the tea plantation called Fazenda Tesoureiro, in 
Brazil. Bushes in the foreground are more than 60 years old; those on the distant slope 


are 15 to 20 years old. 


tifically conducted variety tests are lack- 
ing to guide their selections. 

Tea seed is picked in April and early 
May and placed under sheds for a short 
period of drying. It is then planted in 
nursery beds. The nursery beds are pre- 
pared with shallow furrows 20 centi- 
meters (8 inches) apart. Seedlings are 
ready to transplant in the fields by No- 
vember or December when they have 
reached a height of 35 to 40 centimeters 
(14 to 16 inches). Holes for field plant- 
ing are carefully prepared, averaging 25 
centimeters square and 25 centimeters 
deep. The plants are spaced at intervals 
of 1.4 meters in each direction. 

Planting is mostly on steep slopes. No 
apparent measures are taken to control 
erosion, but the stony character of the 
land and the natural shade of the tea 
bushes seem to have prevented serious 
consequences on existing plantations. 
Appearance of the plantations would in- 
dicate that tea does best on the more 


Brazilian Tea: Production, Foreign Trade, and Consumption, 1935-45 


[In kilograms] 





Production 


reign trade 2? . : 
Fore d Consumption 








Year | | j (available 
| Mines | : - for domestic 
Sao Paulo Chen Total Imports Exports j|consumption) 
| eras | 
| | 
1935 150, 000 20, 000 170, 000 87, 363 247, 363 
1936 160, 000 28, 000 188, 000 81, 321 269, 321 
1937 175, 444 25, 100 200, 544 91, 661 396 291, 809 
1938 127. 6O8 34, 500 162, 108 83, 241 9, 835 235, 514 
1939 176, 200 , 000 236, 200 75, 542 71, 776 239, 966 
1940. 852, 146 12, 000 414, 146 82, 445 91, 507 405, O84 
194] 394, 100 10, 700 463, S00 43, 870 134, 163 373, 507 
1942 480, O00 72, 000 552, 000 17, 766 203, 260 366, 500 
1943. . 500. 000 S77 OS, S77 11, 602 146, 525 433, 954 
144 591, 900 55, 000 646, 900 43, 289 246, ¢ 443, 532 
1945_. £00, 000 , 000 680, 000 4 29, 399 492,777 ‘ 
' Production Statistics Service, Ministry of Agriculture, except as noted in footnote No, 3 
? Economic and Financial Statistical Service, Ministry of Finance 


* Embassy estimate 
First 6 months 


s based on trade and Government sources, 


moderate slopes and in the small valleys, 
but such areas are limited at altitudes of 
1,300 meters in the districts where tea 
has been successfully grown. 

When the tea bushes are 2 years old 
they are pruned for the first time. Prun- 
ing gives a table-top effect, facilitating 
picking as well as encouraging the pro- 
duction of more shoots. Prunings are 
made in the months of June and July at 
a height of 70 to 90 centimeters (28 to 35 
inches). 

Weeding is done by hand from one to 
four times a year, depending on the slope 
of the land and the fertility of the soil. 
Lowland plantings ordinarily require 
four weedings, whereas those on the 
steep slopes can be taken care of with a 
single weeding per year. No important 
diseases or pests are reported as damag- 
ing tea in this area. 


Picking Tea 


Tea bushes begin bearing small quan- 
tities of leaves suitable for processing 
during the second season, and some of 
the bushes on the Ouro Preto planta- 
tions are still bearing at a reputed age of 
90 years. A planting involving several 
hectares in area was observed to be in 
good bearing condition at a verified age 
of more than 60 years. 

The picking season begins in Septem- 
ber and continues through May. Each 
bush provides from two to four flushes of 
new leaves per month, depending upon 
the rains, temperatures, and the num- 
ber of days of sunshine. Average pro- 
duction per bush is 20 grams of processed 
tea per season. Seasonal production 
reaches its peak in the month of Feb- 
ruary. 

Most of the picking is done by women 
who carry bamboo baskets slung over 
their shoulders. Picking is a highly se- 
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lective process, since only the new green 
shoots with two leaves may be chosen. 
Less careful plantations allow the pick- 
ing of up to three leaves, but this tends 
to make the finished product coarse. 
Pickers average 18 kilograms of leaves 
per day, while the most skilled are able 
to pick 30 to 35 kilograms per day. One 
kilogram of green leaves will average 250 
grams of processed tea. 


Methods of Processing 


The first step in tea processing in 
Brazil consists of spreading the green 
leaves on flat bamboo trays for “wither- 
ing.” The trays hold about 700 grams 
of leaves and are placed on racks with a 
spacing of 20 centimeters (8 inches). In 
ordinary weather, the withering is a 
natural process with leaves remaining 12 
to 18 hours on the trays. A simple test 
of bending the petiole is used to deter- 
mine when the withering is complete. If 
the petiole bends without breaking, the 
leaves are ready to be delivered to the 
rollers. 

In rainy weather trays are removed to 
a brick chamber where artificial heat is 
applied by means of a centrifugal venti- 
lator blowing in air heated to the temp- 
erature of 25° C. Artificial withering 
produces a lower quality of tea than does 
the natural process. 

After withering, the leaves are carried 
to the rolling machine. They are poured 


into a hopper at the top and gradually 
worked down on a flat iron plate where 
they are subjected to a rotary rolling 


Tea leaves (Brazil) spread on bamboo tray for, “withering”’ 


racks in the background 
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movement. Two of the plantations in 
Minas Gerais are equipped with Krupp 
machines purchased in Germany in 1939. 
These Krupp machines have a capacity 
of 200 kilograms of withered leaves per 
hour. The locally manufactured ma- 
chines are smaller and operate at about 
half that capacity—although there is 
apparently no difference in the effective- 
ness with which the rolling is done. 

From the rolling machine the leaves 
are put over a coarse sieve. Being moist, 
they have a tendency to bunch in roll- 
ing, and the sifter breaks up these 
bunches. It also takes off the coarse, 
less perfectly rolled leaves, and these are 
put back through the rolling machine. 
The leaves which pass through the sieve 
are ready to be taken to the fermentation 
chamber. 

The fermentation chamber contains a 
series of shallow cement tanks which are 
kept meticulously clean. The chamber 
itself is so built as to avoid dust and 
any foreign odors. Temperature and 
humidity are closely controlled through 
vaporizing with live steam. Tempera- 
tures are kept from 22° to 28° C. and rela- 
tive humidity from 90 percent to 100 per- 
cent. 

Tea leaves remain in this 
from 5 to 8 hours. The fermentation 
process is said to be the most important 
step in the manufacturing of tea be- 
cause of its effect on the quality of the 
finished product. 

From the fermentation room, the tea 
leaves are next taken to an oven for fir- 





Photo by Kenneth Wernimont 


Note arrangement of trays on 


chamber 
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ing. The oven contains a series of racks 
through which hot air is forced. Two 
plantations have modern ovens with ex. 
cellent temperature control. The others 
are equipped with locally manufactureg 
ovens which give good results under the 
direction of experienced handlers. From 
the oven the dried tea is poured out on 
a table where workers pick out foreign 
matter such as sticks, stones, and olq 
badly rolled leaves by hand 

The selected product is then ready to 
go to the cutter, which is a small ma- 
chine resembling a feed grinder. From 
the cutter the tea is taken to a sifter 
which sorts out three types as follows: 
first-quality tea, coarse tea, and pow- 
dered tea Powdered tea constitutes 
about 2 percent of the entire production, 
Coarse tea constitutes a very small per. 
centage, and some plantations follow 
the practice of putting it back through 
the cutter until it will pass the first. 
quality sieve. Other Brazilian planta. 
tions do not separate the coarse leaves 
from the first-quality leaves 


Packing for Market 


Finished tea is packed in large 100- 
kilogram-capacity cylindrical cans at 
the plantations. In this form the prod- 
uct is transported by truck or mule back 
to the towns of Ouro Preto and Mariana 
where each firm has its own small ware- 
house In these warehouses, the tea 
destined for domestic consumption is put 
up in 50- and 100-gram cellophane. 
wrapped packages. Tins were used be- 
fore the war 

Export tea is packed in plywood boxes 
containing an average of 70 kilograms 
each. Prewar packing required a lining 
with aluminum foil. This has been tem- 
porarily replaced by heavy, brown 
paper 


Wages and Labor Supply 


Tea is the main source of livelihood for 
250 to 300 laborers in the Ouro Preto 
and Mariana communities. Women re- 
ceive 4 to 4.50 cruzeiros per 8-hour day 
for weeding and cultivating tea. Men 
are paid from 7 to 10 cruzeiros. Women 
tea pickers earn 50 centavos per kilogram 
of green leaves picked, or an average of 
9 cruzeiros per day, with possible earn- 
ings as high as 15 to 17.50 cruzeiros. 
Workers in the processing and packing 
plants receive 1.30 cruzeiros per hour 
and work an 8-hour day. 

Labor is the principal limiting factor 
in the expansion of tea growing in this 
part of Brazil. The most difficult job is 
the tea picking for which women are 
greatly preferred to men, not only be- 
cause of their greater deftness in select- 
ing the proper leaves, but because of the 
lower wages which they are willing to 
accept. The supply of women workers is 
already sufficiently limited to cause com- 
plaints from plantation foremen. With 
the installation of an aluminum factory 
in Ouro Preto and other outlets for labor, 
it has become increasingly difficult for 
tea growers to compete for the rather 
small labor supply. 

(Continued on p. 48) 
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World ‘Trade Promotion: 
Objective of New Office 


“The Foreign Trader’s Agent in Government’’: This Is the Dominating Concept 


Third in a series of four articles on ‘the activities of the Office of International Trade 


N THE ARTICLE “Department’s New 

Office of International Trade,’ which 
appeared in the March 9 issue of 
ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Arthur Paul 
outlined in general terms the aims and 
activities of the Office of World Trade 
Promotion. There is presented below a 
more detailed description of the over-all 
objectives of this Office, the nature of 
its operations, and the structure of its 
organization. Thirty-four years ago, at 
the request of a group of American busi- 
nessmen, Congress established the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
its purpose being to foster, promote, and 
develop the foreign and domestic trade 
of the United States. In the recent re- 
organization of the Department, its 
foreign activities were separated from 
the domestic and placed in the newly 
created Office of International Trade. 
By this action, the original purpose of 
the Congress was in fact strengthened. 
Most of the activities performed by the 
Bureau in the foreign field are being con- 
tinued by the OIT’s Office of World Trade 
Promotion. 


Evaluates and Analyzes 


To carry out its mandated responsibil- 
ities this Office gathers facts and statis- 
tics of interest and value to business. 
The process has been continuous and 
thorough and has covered every corner 
of the globe. To insure that all these 
data shall be of maximum usefulness, 
they are evaluated, interpreted, and 
analyzed for easy assimilation by busi- 
nessmen. An even wider and more effec- 
tive distribution of this material is being 
planned, so that concerns which have 
never engaged in international trade may 
be informed of, and interested in, the 
potentialities of markets abroad— 
markets where they sell or buy. 

The Office of World Trade Promotion 
also keeps a watchful eye on trends in 
world trade. In this way it can antici- 
pate the changing needs of business, re- 
port on them, and devise ways and means 
to help meet and overcome difficulties. 

In addition to the direct aid which it 
gives to business, the Office of World 
Trade Promotion aims to serve as one of 
business’ most vital points of contact 
With Government. Through day-to-day 
dealings with businessmen and their or- 
ganizations it gains a knowledge of their 
problems and their needs insofar as in- 


By Grorce L. Bett, Director, Office 
of World Trade Promotion, De- 
partment of Commerce 


ternational trade is concerned. These 
are weighed and studied and are pre- 
sented to the proper governmental agen- 
cies and officials with suggestions for 
their possible solution. In this way the 
Office seeks to represent the interests of 
business to Government and, in reverse, 
to interpret the activities and policies of 
Government to business. 


A Mayor Task 


In promoting the national interest, one 
of the major tasks is to expand our trade 
with the world. Some persons have 
asked why so much attention is given to 
this field of trade when the trade of the 
United States with the entire world has 
averaged approximately 10 percent of 
the total of our business. However, it 
should be realized that the elimination 
or sharp reduction of U. S. trade abroad 
would spell disaster for the entire coun- 
try. The elimination of export trade in 
cotton, grain, machine tools, automo- 
biles, sewing machines, tires, and hun- 
dreds of other commodities might mean 





George L. Bell, Director of the Office of World 
Trade Promotion. 


losses instead of profits for their produc- 
ers and the creation of sizable unemploy- 
ment. Further, the resultant decrease in 
sales volume would probably bring about 
higher domestic prices, if profits were to 
be maintained. 

There is a need, then, not only to main- 
tain our trade with the world but to ex- 
pand it. We must export in order to dis- 
pose of agricultural surpluses and to keep 
production in our industrial plants at its 
present high capacity so that industry 
can prosper and employment be main- 
tained in the United States at the high 
level we are all seeking. By increasing 
our purchases of essential imports, for- 
eign nations will be provided with dollars 
which will enable them to purchase more 
merchandise from us. To obtain this in- 
creased trade we not only must actively 
assist all those now engaged in trade 
abroad but we must actively promote 
new exports and new imports. 


Must Cultivate Markets Now 


Why worry about increased trade, 
some people ask, when so many of our 
industries today have all their products 
booked for domestic sales for a long time 
to come? Why not keep American goods 
for the Americans? The answer is 
simple. We cannot afford to sell to- 
morrow’s birthright for today’s porridge. 
Other industrial countries with wartime 
patriotism and nationalistic fervor are 
tightening their belts again in the reali- 
zation that they must export in order 
to live. Their citizens are willing to 
continue on short rations to assure an 
expanded national income and a rising 
standard of living perhaps 5 or 10 years 
from now. 

If the United States does not maintain 
itself in foreign markets now while these 
markets have the need and the desire for 
American products, we will find it diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to displace com- 
petition from other producing countries 
later when the U. S. supply of goods 
catches up with and surpasses our do- 
mestic demand. We must never forget 
that those nations to whom international 
trade is the very essence of their exist- 
ence will fight desperately for world 
markets. 

A few years from now our export trade 
once again, in many industries, will mean 
the difference between open factories 
and closed factories, between employ- 
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ment and unemployment. To keep our 
industries going and to pay for imported 
raw materials, which we must have in 
ever-increasing quantity, American busi- 
ness must plan now to maintain and ex- 
pand its trade with the world. 


Alert for Helpful Facts 


To aid in developing this expanded 
trade, the Office of World Trade Promo- 
tion constantly keeps on the alert for 
reports on trade opportunities of inter- 
est to American exporters and importers, 
as well as opportunities for the employ- 
ment of American techniques, engineer- 
ing and production skills, and other pro- 
fessional services. 
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This Office has asked our Foreign Serv- 
ice Officers abroad to study and report on 
their districts as 
markets for American products, and to 
help in stimulating a demand for Ameri- 


the potentialities of 


can products in their territories. 


The Office at all times will do what it 
can to answer business inquiries and to 


make available the 
business needs 
wants it. 


and wants, 
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Drawn in Graphics Section, Department of Commerce 
methods such as burdensome export and 
import regulations, currency restric- 
tions, tariff walls, cartel arrangements, 
and the like. The Office of World Trade 
Promotion is keeping in close touch with 
American business so that it may learn 
of specific obstructions to trade and see 
that action is taken whenever possible, 
appropriate agencies for the 
elimination of those obstructions. In 
many instances involving restrictions 
that are not bound with the over-all for- 
eign policy of other nations this Office 


Minimizing Obstacles 


Increased trade is dependent in part 
upon the elimination of trade barriers. 
The normal development of postwar 
trade has been impeded by restrictive 


is able to intercede on behalf of American 
business to obtain the immediate relaxa- 
tion or elimination of impediments to 
the free flow of goods. It will work con- 
stantly toward the elimination of red 
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tape connected with business trans- 
actions with people in other countries. 


Organizational Set-Up 


To perform the many tasks ahead, 
five Branches and an office of the Direc- 
tor have been established in the Office 
of World Trade Promotion. As the ac- 
companying organization chart shows, 
the Branches include Areas, Commodi- 
ties, Commercial Intelligence, Special 
Trade Services, and Requirements and 
supply. All the work formerly per- 
formed in the field of international 
trade by the Division of Industrial 
Economy, the regional units of the Divi- 
sion of International Economy, the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Unit, and the Inter- 
national Statistics Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce is 
included in the several Divisions and 
Branches of this Office. The services 
those Units formerly performed for 
American business are not only being 
maintained but are being expanded. 

In addition, several new Divisions 
have been set up to handle activities in 
the foreign field in which American 
business has expressed an interest. For 
the most part these include the so- 
called “intangibles” in international 
trade, such as foreign travel, transpor- 
tation, and insurance. 

The Office of the Director determines 
and directs the policies, programs, and 
operations of the Office of World Trade 
Promotion. Its staff is small because it 
is believed that both responsibility and 
authority should be given to the several 
Branches and Divisions in carrying out 
their operations. Thus the Director’s 
staff, consisting only of nine persons, 
includes the Director, two Assistant Di- 
rectors, an Administrative Officer, and 
the supporting stenographic help. 


Basic “Areas Data” 


Basic information about every area in 
the world is collected, analyzed, and kept 
up to date by the Areas Branch, which 
includes four Divisions: American Re- 
publics; British Commonwealth; Europe, 
Near East, and Africa; and Far East. 
Each of these Divisions supplies the trade 
with technical area information affect- 
ing marketing, distribution, and supply 
conditions such as population, racial 
composition, and consumer habits. Each 
Division collects and analyzes data on 
resources, production, markets, trade 
controls, money and banking, finance, 
exchange, tariff rates and regulations, 
commercial laws and practices, taxation, 
and local legislation affecting trade. 

The major vehicles for dissemination 
of area information essential for analyz- 
ing markets are the International Ref- 
erence Service and ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. Included in the International 
Reference Service are the Foreign Com- 
merce Yearbook Country Series; the se- 
nes on how to prepare shipments to vari- 
ous parts of the world; the pamphlets 
on economic conditions in various coun- 
tries; and a variety of similar reports 
dealing with basic economic, commer- 
cial, financial, and legal aspects of our 
trade with other countries. As of Feb- 
ruary 15, 1946, 56 reports had been is- 
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sued and 21 more were in the process of 
being printed. In addition to the regu- 
lar publication of these reports, the Area 
Divisions prepare articles for FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY and answer thou- 
sands of inquiries from U. S. manufac- 
turers, exporters, and importers regard- 
ing any aspect of economic conditions 
and regulations affecting trade through- 
out the world. 


For Specific Commodities 


Once having obtained the information 
he needs regarding the countries with 
which he wants to do business, the trad- 
er’s next concern is factual and up-to- 
date information on specific commodi- 
ties. For such data he turns to the 
Commodities Branch of the Office of 
World Trade Promotion. This Branch 
includes a Commodity Analysis Staff and 
six operating Divisions: Chemicals and 
Drugs; Foodstuffs, Fats and Oils; For- 
est Products; Machinery and Metals; 
Textiles and Leather; and General 
Products. 

The Commodity Analysis Staff makes 
Studies of, and issues reports on, world 
industrial capacity and output and other 
industry and commodity developments 
which affect world trade. It likewise pre- 
pares comprehensive and related analy- 
ses of international commodity problems 
which are necessary to the formulation 
of economic foreign policy. 

Each of the six Divisions in the Com- 
modities Branch collects, analyzes, and 
disseminates information on those com- 
modities within its scope that enter into 
world trade. They initiate studies and 
surveys of world markets for U. S. goods 
and services, and present to businessmen 
definite plans and recommendations for 
maintaining and expanding exports and 
imports. 

The studies and reports of the several 
Divisions of the Commodities Branch are 
made available to world traders through 
the Industrial Reference Service, For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, and special 
publications. The Industrial Reference 
Service provides the world trader with a 
continuing flow of material covering for- 
eign market surveys in major industries 
and commodities. In addition, the Serv- 
ice supplies basic studies that assist in 
making market analyses of a practical 
developmental nature. Up to February 
15, 1946, 186 releases had been made 
available to the American business com- 
munity, and 163 additional publications 
are in process of printing at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. The following 
titles indicate the variety of topics now 
being covered: Markets for Electrical 
Refrigerators in Cuba, Panama, Domini- 
Can Republic, Brazil, Paraguay, and 
Ecuador; Markets for Wire and Steel 
Bars, Rods, Sheets and Strip Tinplate, 
and Structural Pipes in Brazil, Cuba, and 
Ecuador; Markets for Leather Luggage 
in Colombia and Brazil; Egyptian Mar- 
kets for Plywood and Veneers; and doz- 
ens of similar surveys. The Commodity 
Divisions of the Office of World Trade 
Promotion always stand ready to help 
American business solve special problems 
in the commodity field whenever an- 
swers are not provided in our publica- 
tions. 
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Commercial Intelligence 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch 
performs a number of functions already 
well known to the world-trade commu- 
nity. It is composed of three Divisions: 
Basic Intelligence Services, Reports and 
Analysis, and Trade Statistics. 

Exporters and importers_can look to 
the Basic Intelligence Services Division 
for much of the factual information they 
have long depended upon for successful 
trading. The services include trade lists, 
World Trade Directory reports, agency 
surveys, trade opportunities, lists of 
foreign business visitors, and new world 
trade leads in general. 

The demand for these trading tools has 
increased to an abnormal degree since 
VJ-day. The first concern of the Office, 
therefore, is to eliminate the existing 
backlog; then it will be able to provide 
normal, prompt service. As rapidly as 
is possible, the trade lists, World Trade 
Directory reports, and information on 
trade leads will be expanded and im- 
proved. At the present time the Divi- 
sion’s files contain the names and ad- 
dresses of more than 1,000,000 foreign 
firms and individuals. World Trade Di- 
rectory reports are available for more 
than 700,000 of them. 

Trade lists are regularly maintained 
on 80 classifications in 74 countries. In 
addition, thousands of classified lists of 
business firms are compiled for other 
areas. Special lists on little-known com- 
modities are prepared on a request basis. 
The current program calls for enlarging 
the classifications to meet today’s needs. 
New trading areas and industries are 
being covered by trade lists as quickly as 
the material is made available. 

As further aids to profitable trading, 
it is planned to bring up to date such 
published material as: Export and Im- 
port Practices, Sources of Foreign Credit 
Information, and the Commercial Trav- 
elers Guide. New publications to meet 
new needs are on the way. The firstisa 
booklet entitled “Channels for Trading 
Abroad.” It is designed especially for 
businessmen who are planning to enter 
the field of world trade for the first time 
or to expand their prewar trade abroad. 


Trade Statistics 


Statistical information on the foreign 
trade of the United States and all other 
countries is assembled and prepared for 
prompt distribution by the Trade Sta- 
tistics Division. Such information is 
made available through periodicals, spe- 
cial bulletins and releases, and FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY. This Division, in 
cooperation with the Office of World 
Trade Policy, assembles statistical data 
for use in the negotiation of trade agree- 
ments. It likewise provides statistical 
information to individual business firms 
and to other U. S. Government agencies. 
Furthermore, the Trade Statistics Divi- 
sion collaborates with the Department of 
State in working toward the improve- 
ment of the statistics compiled by other 
countries. 

(Continued on p. 47) 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence Branch, Office of International Trade 


The firms and individuals listed below 
have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, 
or in United States representations. 
Most of these trade opportunities have 
been reported by American Foreign Serv- 
ice Officers abroad, following requests by 
local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contacts. Additional in- 
formation concerning each export or im- 
port opportunity, including a World 
Trade Directory Report, is available to 
qualified United States firms, and may 
be obtained upon inquiry from the Basic 
Intelligence Services Division, Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, or through the De- 
partment’s field offices, for $1 each. 
Interested United States firms should 
correspond directly with the firms listed 
concerning any projected business ar- 
rangements. 

While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the Department of Commerce cannot as- 
sume any responsibility for any trans- 
actions undertaken with these firms. 
The usual precautions should be taken 
in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 
ject to prevailing export and import con- 
trols in this country and abroad. (it is 
recognized that many of the items speci- 
fied as export opportunities are in short 
supply or that full facilities for private 
trade may not have been reestablished 
in some of the areas from which in- 
quiries have been received. However, 
many United States foreign traders are 
proceeding now with negotiations for 
business when conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 


(Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered 
Items in Sections Below) 


Agricultural Equipment and Machinery: 
10, 14, 19, 20. 

Automobiles, Equipment, and Accesso- 
ries: 10,16. 

Chemicals: 7, 14, 17, 27, 36, 40. 

Clothing: 6, 9, 22, 26, 43. 

Electrical Appliances and Equipment: 6, 
23, 32, 33, 47. 

Enamelware: 22. 

Foodstuffs: 9, 12, 17, 20, 39, 41, 44, 48. 

Furs: 5. 

General Merchandise: 10, 21, 44. 

Glassware: 22. 

Hairdressing Equipment: 33. 

Hardware: 8, 17, 23, 26, 28, 56. 

Heating Equipment: 32. 

Household Appliances and Equipment: 
14, 18, 33, 42, 56. 

Industrial Equipment and Machinery: 
2, 19, 24, 33, 34, 35, 37, 38, 45, 46. 

Jewelry: 6, 22, 

Leather and Leather Goods: 6, 18, 23. 
25, 28, 58. 

Medical Supplies and Equipment: 5, 33. 


Motors: 3, 32, 33. 

Neon Sign Equipment: 16 

Novelty Goods: 6, 22, 23, 27, 43. 
Office Equipment: 4, 9, 26, 277. 
Optical Goods: 51. 

Paint: 26. 

Paper and Paper Products: 8, 17, 23, 35. 
Paraffin War: 17. 

Pharmaceuticals: 10, 15, 40. 
Printing Supplies: 4. 7. 

Plastics: 6, 22, 23, 27. 

Publications: 49. 

Radios: 5, 32. 

Refrigeration Equipment: 5, 30, 32. 
Rubber Products: 11, £0, 54. 
Sporting Goods: 53. 
Temperature-Recording Apparatus: 31. 
Textiles: 1, 2,9, 10, 28, 54. 
Timekeeping Apparatus: 29. 

Tires: 13, 50. 

Tools: 10, 11, 17. 

Toys: 8. 

Trucks: 16. 

Undertaking Equipment: 57. 
Upholstery Supplies: 56. 
Watercraft and Accessories: 3. 

Wire and Wire Products: 17, 32. 
Yarn: 52. 

Zippers: 58. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—Major F. W. Gluth, rep- 
resenting Yarra Falls, Ltd., 452 Johnson 
Street, Abbotsford, Victoria, is interested 
in worsted suitings, fabrics, and dress 
materials. Scheduled to arrive: March 
18, probably via San Diego. Length of 
visit: 4 months. U.S. address: c/o Ten- 
nant Sons & Co., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. Itinerary: Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Chicago, New York, Rochester, 
Boston, and Baltimore 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

2. Bolivia—Ernst W. Suss, represent- 
ing F'ranz Suss, La Paz, is interested in 
tertiles and textile machinery. Sched- 











Hemp Available From Italy 


Hemp in large quantities is 
| available for immediate shipment 
from the Provinces of Ferrara and 
Padova, Italy, according to a tele- 
graphic report from the American 
Consulate at Florence. Hemp 
shippers in that city have requested 
the assistance of the Consulate in 
locating possible buyers in the 
United States. 

The report provides no addi- 
tional details, and interested im- | 
porters are invited to correspond 
directly with the American Con- | 
sulate at Florence. 














uled to arrive: March 25, via Miami 
Length of visit: 2 or 3 months. U,g 
address: c/o U. S. Department of Com. 
merce, 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. y. 
Itinerary: New York and Washington. 

3. Brazil—Manoel Leonidas de Alby. 
querque of M. L. de Albuquerque, Belem, 
Para, is interested in purchasing motor 
vessel or steamer of shallow draft—ap. 
proximately 500 to 1,500 tons; marine 
and stationary engines; shipping acces. 
sories. Scheduled to arrive: March 17, 
via Miami. Length of visit: 2 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Brazilian Consulate, 
10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago. 

4. Brazil—Leopoldo Machado de 
Oliveira of Leopoldo Machado & Cia, 
Ltda., Rua Teofilo Otoni 92, Rio de 
Janeiro, is interested in obtaining rep- 
resentations for duplicating, photostat- 
ing, and adding machines. Scheduled to 
arrive: March 15, via Miami. Length of 
visit: 1 month. U.S. address: c/o Royal 
National Corp., 75 West Street, New 
York 6, N. Y. Itinerary: New York; 
Rochester; Newark, N. J 

5. Brazil—Jose Podcameni, represent- 
ing Cia. Importadora e Exportadora 
Brasil America (CIEBA), and Irmaos 
Podcameni, both of Rio de Janeiro, is in- 
terested in the representation of Amer- 
ican firms dealing in medical equipment, 
such as X-ray machines, miicroscopes, 
and the like; radios and refrigerators. 
He is also interested in fur trading. 
Scheduled to arrive: March 4, via Miami. 
Length of visit: 3 months. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Waldorf Astoria Hotel, Fiftieth 
Street at Park Avenue, New York City. 
Itinerary: New York, St. Louis, Minne- 
apolis. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared on CIEBA 

6. Canada—Nathan Lieberman, repre- 
senting Nalton Sales Co., 20 Highbourne 
Road, Toronto, is interested in women’s 
clothing and accessories, including com- 
pacts; jewelry; leather, plastic, and elec- 
trical novelties Scheduled to arrive: 
March 22, via Buffalo. Length of visit: 
until April 10. U.S. address: c/o Paris 
Hotel, Ninety-seventh Street and West 
End Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York and Boston 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

7. Colombia—Hernan Echavarria Al- 
varez of Fadales Ltda., 412 Edificio La 
Bastilla, Medellin, is interested in teztile 
and tanning chemicals, and dyes; print- 
ing inks. Scheduled to arrive: March 
24, via Miami. Length of visit: 2 months. 
U. S. address: 21 East Fifty-second 
Street, New York City. Itinerary: New 
York and Washington. 

8. Colombia—F. Terrassa, Apartado 
387, Cali, is interested in representations 
for paper and paper products; toys, both 
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April 6, 1940 


metal and wood; hardware. He is now 
in this country until May 30. U.S. ad- 
dress: 203 West Ninetieth Street, Apt. 6E, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
and vicinity. Mr. Terrassa was formerly 
U. 8. Vice Consul at Cali. ; 
World Trade Directory Report being 
red. . 
Pe Egypt—George S. Boutagy of B. S. 
poutagy, P. O. Box 1005, Cairo, is inter- 
ested in the purchase of and representa- 
tion for printed silks, sharkskin, and 
other textiles, ladies’ underwear, hosiery. 
He is now in this country until May 15. 
v. S. address: c/o Barclays Bank, 120 
Broadway, New York City. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago. 

10. France—Israel Rabinowicz, repre- 
senting Brunschwig Freres, 15 Rue de la 
Moselle, Mulhouse, Alsace, is interested 
in the purchase of and representation 
for typewriters; canned soups; pharma- 
ceuticals; agricultural machinery; and 
general merchandise. He is now in this 
country until the middle of April, U. S. 
address: c/o Ernst Loeb, 1 West Eighty- 
fifth Street, Apt. 8F, New York City. 
However, in view of his early departure, 
it is suggested that interested concerns 
correspond directly with the French firm 
at Alsace if they are unable to contact 
him at the New York address. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

11. France—Claude Winter, represent- 
ing Société des Anciens Etablissements 
Winter, 14-18 rue Guilhem, Paris, is in- 
terested in machine tools; wire cables; 
rubber hose. Scheduled to arrive: April 
5, via New York. Length of visit: 6 
weeks, U. S. address: c/o Henry Kohn 
Lumber Co., Inc., 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Itinerary: New York; Wash- 
ington; Philadelphia; Bryan, Ohio; 
Newton Center, Ohio. 

12. Jamaica—Randolph Lopez, repre- 
senting International Traders, Ltd., 144 
Harbour Street, Kingston, is interested 
in representations for foodstuffs. Sched- 














Machine-Tool Manufactur- 
ers at the Paris Fair 


Twenty-two American manufac- 
turers of machine tools will be 
represented at the forthcoming 
Paris Fair, which will take place in 
the French capital from May 25 
through June 10. In addition to 
tool manufacturers, American 
makers of various other products 
reportedly will participate. 

This international sample fair is 
the second event of this kind to be 
held in Paris since the liberation of 
France. Before the war such trade 
fairs occurred regularly in autumn 
and in spring, and attracted a con- 
siderable number of foreign visi- 
tors and exhibitors. 

Many other trade fairs are 
scheduled for this year all over 
France and other European coun- 
tries, where they already have 
proved to be powerful promoters of 
two-way international trade. 
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poldville, Belgian Congo. 


to heights of from 50 to 60 feet. 


propulsion. 


loading facilities are primitive. 


the beam should be about 27 feet. 








Belgian-Congo Firm Seeks Craft for Congo River Use 


Because of the rapid increase in traffic on the Congo River, OTRACO (Of- 
fice d’Exploitation des Transportes Coloniaux) seeks information on various 
types of landing craft, according to the American Consul General at Leo- 


The firm, which is indirectly controlled by the Belgian Congo government, 
is particularly eager to obtain detailed descriptions and sales prices of avail- 
able types of surplus naval equipment suitable for use on the Congo River. 
In the event that such equipment is unavailable, OTRACO would appreciate 
hearing from American manufacturers equipped to fill its needs. 

Specifically, the firm is considering the purchase of a lighter either suitable 
to carry or equipped with a crane capable of lifting a load of 3,300 pounds 
This lighter should draw approximately 4 
feet. Information is desired as to price both with and without mechanical 


OTRACO is also interested in obtaining craft for shore lighters to facili- 
tate access to river steamers at ports in the interior where loading and un- 
This particular craft should have a flat 
main deck, equipped only with mooring bitts. 
83 to 100 feet, the propeller clearance from 5 feet 4 inches to 6 feet, and 


Finally, information is sought as to mechanically propelled craft that can 
be used for passage across the Congo River. 
capable of loading trucks on the deck and carrying about 100 tons of cargo 
in the hold. When loaded the draft should be about 4 feet 4 inches, and 
the propeller clearance can be as much as 6 feet. 

Surplus-property dealers and manufacturers interested in pursuing this 
trade opportunity should communicate directly with the American Consul 
General, Leopoldville, Belgian Congo. 
specifications, illustrated literature, and price quotations. 


The length may vary from 


Such craft should be 


Letters should be accompanied by 

















uled to arrive: April 5, via Miami. 
Length of visit: 2 weeks. U.S. address: 
c/o A. G. Abrahams, 2785 Eighth Ave- 
nue, New York City. Itinerary: New 
New York, Jersey City, Philadelphia. 

13. Jamaica—Aaron J. Matalon of 
Matalon & Co., 94 Orange Street, King- 
ston, is interested in dry goods; automo- 
bile supplies and tire retreading. Sched- 
uled to arrive: March 27, via Miami. 
Length of visit: 1 month. U.S. address: 
c/o Neuss Hesslein & Co., Inc., 75 Worth 
Street, New York City. Itinerary: New 
York. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

14. Lebanon—Dr. J. Nahas, represent- 
ing the Eastern Supply Co., Rue Maraad, 
Beirut, is interested in the purchase of 
and representation for chemicals, par- 
ticularly fertilizers and _ insecticides; 
agricultural machinery; household elec- 
trical appliances. He is now in this 
country for a stay of 6 months. U. S. 
address: 475 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. 2. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

15. Mexico—Raul Alanis, representing 
Farmacia Reyna, Matamoros 318 Ori- 
ente, Monterrey, N. L., is interested in 
pharmaceuticals. Scheduled to arrive: 
March 16, via Laredo, Tex. Length of 
visit: 3 weeks. U. S. address: c/o Mr. 
Walter Johnson, Fort Knox, Ky. Itin- 
erary: San Antonio, St. Louis, Chicago. 

16. Mexico—Emigdio Cabrera D— 
“Neon Potosi”, Diaz de Leon 10, San Luis 
Potosi, is interested in automobiles and 
trucks; neon sign equipment. Scheduled 
to arrive: March 14, via Laredo, Tex. 
Length of visit: about 2 weeks. U. S. 
address: c/o Robert E. Lee, San Antonio, 
Tex. Itinerary: San Antonio, Austin, 
Temple, and Dallas. 


17. Mexico—Manuel Garrido of Gre- 
gorio Garrido, Mesones 66, Mexico, D. F., 
is interested in purchasing caustic soda; 
barbed wire; hand tools; padlocks; 
builders’ hardware; lard; spices; paraffin 
waz; toilet tissue. He is now in this 
country until June 5. U.S. address: 729 
Seventh Avenue, Room 311, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

18. Merico—Ricardo Mendez, repre- 
senting Gas Doméstico, S. A., Avenida 
16 Septiembre 10, Mexico, D. F., is inter- 
ested in the purchase of and representa- 
tion for domestic stoves for butane gas; 
kitchenware; leather and leather prod- 
ucts. He is now in this country until 
June 15. U.S. address: 356 West Thirty- 
fourth Street, New York, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

19. Netherlands—J. Reyners, Director, 
N. V. Industrieele & Handel My., Louis 
Reyners, Meeuwenlaan 98, Amsterdam, is 
interested in agricultural and industrial 
machinery. He is now in this country 
until May 15. U.S. address: % U. S. 
Department of Commerce, 61 Broadway, 
New York 6,N.Y. Itinerary: New York; 
Boston; Washington; Cleveland; De- 
troit; Chicago; Milwaukee; and Green- 
field, Mass. 

20. Nicaragua—Sebastian Pinell (Vil- 
chez) , Esteli, is interested in agricultural 
equipment, including tractors; and dairy 
products. Scheduled to arrive: April 5, 
via New Orleans. Length of visit: 3 
months. U.S. address: Consulate Gen- 
eral of Nicaragua, in San Francisco, 
Calif. Itinerary: New Orleans, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, possibly St. 
Louis, Chicago, and New York. 

(Continued on p. 52) 
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Reports Submitted by Offices of the U. S. Foreign Service 


Argentina 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Buenos Aires) 


Efforts to attain a substantial increase 
in the volume of food exported from 
Argentina during 1946 were somewhat 
complicated by developments in March. 
These were (a) the stoppage of work 
after March 1 in most of the meat plants 
slaughtering for export, and (b) the in- 
creasing reluctance of producers and 
country dealers to sell grains because of 
a conviction that those grains still under 
some measure of Government control 
should be allowed freely to command 
higher prices more in line with uncon- 
trolled grains, and their belief that in 
the face of the rising world demand 
some upward adjustments, if not out- 
right abandonment of controls, are defi- 
nite possibilities. 

The frigorifico strike was terminated 
March 26. The workers won most of 
their demands, including pay increases 
with the year-end bonus, a 6-hour day 
for work in freezing chambers with 8- 
hour pay, and reinstatement of some of 
the workers laid off since January 1945. 
All the details of the strikers’ demands 
have not been settled, but both sides have 
agreed to submit further adjustments to 
arbitration. 

Meat exports at the time the strike 
opened were about 40,000 tons short of 
the successive target schedules agreed 
upon with the British Ministry of Food 
last October 1, and the lapse caused by 
strikes in March may push this deficit 
at least to 80,000 tons. Meanwhile, the 
local British Ministry of Food Office has 
had to reroute a number of refrigerator 
vessels to other points, including New 
Zealand. With pasture conditions gen- 
erally good at present, however, cattle 
are making further gains, and the early 
end to the strike may not necessarily re- 
duce slaughterings for the year below 
what they otherwise would have been. 

Outlook for profitable hog feeding is 
steadily declining owing to a continua- 
tion of the advance in corn prices which 
has been taking place during the past 6 
months. Some breeders are seriously 
considering destroying litters of the far- 
rowing season at hand, and hogs on feed 
may not be finished to usual weights. 

Grain shipments from Argentina have 
recently been considerably above the low 
January level. The post-harvest move- 
ment of early grains is apparently getting 
under way from farms, at least as far as 
to local receiving stations, and there has 
been an increase in the availability of 
rail facilities for grain haulage. Cur- 
rent shipments compare reasonably well 
with the usual prewar mid-season ship- 
ping rate of about 200,000 tons per week. 
The recent movement has been facili- 
tated by a lack of port labor difficulties 


which seriously disrupted loadings in 
January. The increase in shipment of 
grain is shown in the following table: 


Export Statistics 





Commodity Seeks peried | Suet yemee 


Dec. 27-Jan. 31) Feb. 1-Mar. 1 
Metric tons Metric tons 
Wheat 58, 073 113, 612 
Corn 126, 108 176, 607 
Oats 64 15, 032 
Barley 3, 858 57, O18 
Rye 7 12, 557 
Flaxseed 0 26, 050 
Total ISS, S14 400, S76 





However, grain ‘loadings at present are 
not as large as the current total supply 
in the country would allow, particularly 
in the case of flaxseed and wheat. 

An abnormal spread has developed 
between prices of commodities under 
rigid Government control and those un- 
der less control or none at all, and this 
has affected the willingness of producers 
and country dealers to sell readily. As 
early as the first part of January, spot 
prices of oats, barley, and rye (all un- 
controlled) were nearly 25, 40, and 70 
percent, respectively, above the fixed 
price of 15 pesos per 100 kilograms of- 
fered by the Government for wheat for 
export. 

Following an advance in the price of 
bran from 6.80 up to 11.00 pesos per 100 
kilograms, millers for domestic use had 
been willing by March 16 to bid as much 
as 4 pesos per 100 kilograms above the 
fixed wheat price upon which bread 
prices and the milling subsidy of 5 pesos 
per 100 kilograms had been based. This 
development further convinced produc- 
ers that the fixed price should be raised. 

Since the first of the year, old corn 
for consumption has advanced from 
10.70 pesos up to 16.00 pesos per 100 
kilograms, and corn of the new crop 
(not yet officially estimated) had been 
contracted at 22.00 to 23 pesos as of 
March 16. The trade feels that this 
rise does not yet reflect the ultimate level 
which corn prices may attain inasmuch 
as foreign shipments still appear to be 
subject to Government export control. 

Following the Cabinet meeting on 
March 1, a Government spokesman 
stated that the marketing of the 1945-46 
corn crop might be assumed to be free, 
since nothing contrary to the decree of 
August 2, 1945, rescinding the former 
corn-marketing agreement, had been is- 
sued. However, no indication was given 
that control of corn shipments through 
export permits would definitely be dis- 
continued. A trade indication of the 
posibility that some measure of control 
will be maintained was strengthened in 
mid-March when an application to ex- 


port corn from Rosario under a com. 
mercial contract was denied. 

Grain availability to European coun. 
tries for relief purposes was made more 
definite on March 13 by the issuance of 
a decree authorizing the Regulating 
Board of Agricultural Production to de. 
liver corn of the 1944-45 harvest against 
outstanding wheat donation commit- 
ments of Argentina to UNRRA, Italy, 
and France. No estimate was given of 
the quantities of corn which might ulti. 
mately be released under this decree, but 
immediately afterwards UNRRA is un- 
derstood to have obtained a definite de- 
livery commitment of 16,000 tons. The 
Secretary of Industry and Commerce 
stated that altogether not less than 35,009 
tons would be provided. A total of 16,009 
tons of wheat had previously been 
shipped against the UNRRA donation 
(to amount to 150,000 tons). 

Additional rainfall recently has fur- 
ther improved pastures and enhanced 
the likelihood of successful fall seedings, 
although scattered spots are still dry or 
their moisture benefits have been offset 
by locust damage. 

Argentine imports reached a new high 
level for the postwar period in Decem- 
ber 1945 and January 1946. They 
totaled 556,000 and 522,000 short tons, 
respectively, compared with average 
monthly imports during 1945 of 390,000. 
Fuels and lubricants accounted for most 
of the increased imports, totaling 279,000 
tons in December and 286,000 in January, 
compared with the 1945 monthly average 
of 123,000. 

Imports from the United States during 
January were valued at $5,600,000, com- 
pared with $4,400,000 in December and 
with the 1945 monthly average of 
$3,300,000. Imports from the United 
States probably were large also during 
February. The net registered tonnage 
of arriving U. S. vessels totaled 161,000 
during February, compared with 149,000 
during January and with 38,000 monthly 
average during 1945. 

Argentine exports during January 
were 31 percent smaller than those of 
December and were the smallest of any 
month since June 1943. Inadequate 
transportation to ports and the January 
port workers’ strike were the principal 
reasons for the decline. January eX- 
ports totaled 369,000 short tons, com- 
pared with 535,000 in December. 

The purchasing power of the indus- 
trial worker improved during December 
1945. Wages of the individual worker 
averaged 12 percent higher than in 
November, whereas his cost of living rose 
only 2 percent. 

The index of total wages paid to indus- 
trial workers rose to 191 in December 
1945 compared with the 1945 average of 
166 (1940=100). This was a new all- 
time peak, and was caused by the Gov- 
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ernment’s bonus and wage-increase de- 
cree of December 20, effective retro- 
actively to December 1. 

Wholesale agricultural prices reached 
an index figure of 180 in January, com- 
pared with 155 in December and with 
140 in November 1945. Common-stock 
prices skyrocketed to a new all-time peak 
in February, reaching an index of 190 
compared with 183 in January and with 
the 1945 monthly average of 172. The 
elections appeared to have little effect 
on the stock market, except for minor 
fluctuations as the early returns favored 
first one candidate and then the other. 
By mid-March some industrials had 
registered new highs for the year, al- 
though most shares were only slightly 
above their yearly lows. Government 
ponds fluctuated only slightly, being sup- 
ported by the Central Bank. 

During the first several months of 1946 
the 1945 level of industrial activity was 
maintained. Construction in Buenos 
Aires during January, of 1,500,000 square 
feet of floor space in new buildings and 
additions, was slightly above the 1945 
average of 1,300,000. Consumption of 
electric power in Buenos Aires during 
January was at a low point for the cur- 
rent off-season of industrial operations 
at 92,500,000 kw-h. compared with 
98,400,009 in December and with 97,000,- 
000 in January a year ago. 

The Central Bank has advanced the 
National Government an _ additional 
34,900,000 pesos on the loan of 120,000,000 
pesos authorized by decrees of December 
99, 1945, and January 31, 1946, leaving a 
balance of 45,000,000 pesos. 

The Anglo-Argentine Trade Agree- 
ment of 1936, denounced by the Argen- 
tine Government and due to expire 
February 21, 1946, was extended for 6 
months by gentlemen’s agreement pend- 
ing the opening of negotiations for an 
over-all trade agreement. 


Paraguay 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Asuncion) 


At the time of harvesting in Febru- 
ary, business in Paraguay showed sings 
of tapering off. Nevertheless, wholesale 
and retail merchants handled a larger 
volume of business during the month 
than a year previously, and foreign-trade 
figures for 1945 show that both imports 
and exports rose above those for pre- 
vious years. Some imported commodi- 
ties such as tires, certain building mate- 
rials, wheat, and sugar were scarce, but 
imports in general arrived at Asuncion 
in greater volume. With the seasonal 
rise of the Paraguay River, traffic re- 
turned to normal. 

The weather was favorable to the har- 
vesting of principal food crops, and cot- 
ton, although heavy rains interfered in 
some areas. Damage by the leaf worm 
reduced cotton production in the En- 
carnacion area. It was estimated that 
production will decline to 8,000 metric 
tons of cotton, or about 10 percent less 
than previous estimates. Tobacco har- 
vesting was in progress, the crop being 
estimated at 60,000 bales. The quality 
of the leaf is better than in 1945. 

Early in March the Minister of Agri- 
culture visited the principal wheat-grow- 
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Statement by the Department of State, on Behalf of the Gov- 
ernment Agencies Concerned With the Proclaimed List of 
Certain Blocked Nationals 


It is and will continue to be the avowed policy of this Government to apply a 
vigorous enforcement program against dealing with persons and firms on 
the Proclaimed List of Certain Blocked Nationals. Failure to obtain a Treas- 
ury license before engaging in trade or communication with such persons 
and firms constitutes a violation of the Trading with the Enemy Act and 
regulations issued thereunder, and subjects the offender to severe penalties. 
Recent revisions of the Proclaimed List do not in any way lessen the obliga- 
tions of persons and firms subject to the jurisdiction of the United States 
to observe all the regulations relating to the List. 

It already has been pointed out that many of the recent deletions from 
the Proclaimed List were made as a result of the changed security situation 
and that such deletions did not by any means imply that all deleted firms 
now are satisfactory representatives for American business. In this con- 
nection, American businessmen are cautioned not to establish or resume 
commercial or financial relations abroad with ex-Proclaimed-List nationals 
before checking with the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department 
of Commerce as to the desirability of such relations. Business connections 
with former Proclaimed List individuals and firms, except those who have 
been deleted from the Proclaimed List without prejudice, would have to be a 
factor considered in cases arising for the protection of American interests 
abroad. While our Government always will protect the legitimate rights 
and interests of American business abroad, it would not wish to take any 
action which would assist those who formerly had worked against our vital 
national interests and who might do so again if opportunity offered. 

The Department of Commerce is prepared to supply information about 
the local standing of persons and firms, including those previously listed, 
and to submit detailed information about the suitability of these and other 
foreign firms and individuals as trade connections from a commercial and 
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mercantile standpoint. 














ing areas of the country to give new im- 
petus to the Government’s campaign to 
increase wheat production. Areas sown 
to wheat in the Itapua area were said to 
be some five times greater than a year 
ago, but there was no reliable evidence 
that wheat production this year would 
increase appreciably over the 1945 pro- 
duction of 5,000 metric tons. Paraguay 
depends upon Argentina for about 95 
percent of wheat and wheat-flour re- 
quirements. 

There have been occasional shortages 
of wheat and wheat flour. Toward the 
end of February, labor troubles in Ar- 
gentina interfered with the shipment 
of wheat, and for a few days the ration- 
ing authorities had to reduce alloca- 
tions of wheat flour supplied to bakeries. 
Adequate supplies were later received, 
but wheat flour continued to be in short 
supply. Early in February the Para- 
guayan Government obtained Argentine 
export quotas permitting the shipment 
to Paraguay in 1946 of 50,000 metric tons 
of wheat, 25,000 tons of salt, 2,500 tons 
of sugar, 50,000 bags of potatoes, and 
100,000 bags of wheat flour. These sup- 
plies are believed to be adequate to meet 
domestic requirements for imported 
foodstuffs. 

Meat-packing operations of the In- 
ternational Products Corp. began on 
February 18. Liebig’s Extract of Beef 
Co., Ltd., was scheduled to open March 
18, but workers failed to report for work, 
and the plant remained closed. The 
third meat-packing plant, Industria 
Paraguaya de Carnes S. A., remained 
closed because of a shortage of tin. Cat- 
tle delivered for slaughter were in good 


condition, with weights above the past 
year’s averages. 

Paraguay’s long-range agricultural 
program should be aided by the signing 
on February 28, of an agreement under 
which operations of the Servicio Técnico 
Interamericano de Cooperacién Agricola 
(STICA) will be carried on until Decem- 
ber 31, 1947. STICA was established on 
December 30, 1942, as a special agency 
under the Ministry of Agriculture by an 
agreement between the Government of 
Paraguay and the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs. The Paraguayan Gov- 
ernment and the Institute share in fi- 
nancing the enterprise’s study of Para- 
guay’s agricultural problems. STICA 
operates the National Institute of Agron- 
omy at Caacupe, a model farm at San 
Lorenzo, and a cattle ranch at Caapucu. 

Foreign trade in 1945 reached a total 
value of 123,600,000 guaranies (about 
$41,000,000), according to preliminary 
trade data for that year, which was more 
than double that of any of the peak 
years df the prewar period. Exports 
totaled 68,900,000 guaranies, compared 
with 42,300,000 guaranies in 1944, an in- 
crease Of 63 percent. Imports totaled 
54,700,000 guaranies, compared with 
40,000,000 guaranies in 1944, a rise of 37 
percent. Argentina’s share of total Para- 
guayan exports amounted to 27 percent 
in 1945 and 25 percent in 1944, while the 
share of the United States amounted to 
12.5 percent and 16.5 percent, respec- 
tively. Imports were supplied mainly by 
Argentina, which accounted for 51 per- 
cent of total Paraguayan imports in 
1945, compared with 22 percent for Brazil 

(Continued on p. 49) 
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Argentina 


Exchange and Finance 


Participation in the International 
Monetary Fund and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment.—By Decree No. 3185, dated Jan- 
uary 31, 1946, the Ministry of Foregin 
Affairs and Worship has been author- 
ized to take the necessary steps in order 
that Argentina may join the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. In the preamble to the 
decree, it is stated that although the 
Government of the Argentine nation was 
not a signatory to the Bretton Woods 
Agreements, the Argentine Government 
cannot remain indifferent to the reor- 
ganization of the international finances 
of the community of nations of which it 
forms apart. This action on the part of 
Argentina is in accordance with the pro- 
visions of article II, section 2, of the Ar- 
ticles of Agreement of the International 
Monetary Fund, and article I, section 1, 
of the Articles of Agreement of the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 

The Argentine Embassy in Washington 
has been instructed to make proposals to 
the proper authorities to this effect. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Customs Valuation Surcharge of 10 
Percent Suppressed on Importation, 
Without Inner Container, of Iron and 
Steel Accessories and Parts for Trucks 
and Automobiles—By terms of Decree 
No. 30021 of November 20, 1945, pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial of December 
14, 1945, iron and steel accessories and 
parts for automobiles and trucks, with- 
out inner containers, may now be im- 
ported in Argentina without paying a 
surcharge of 10 percent of their customs 
valuation. The surcharge is normally 
levied on those items, imported without 
inner container, which are dutiable in 
the Argentine tariff according to their 
gross or legal weight, including their im- 
mediate container. 

[For earlier announcement on modifica- 
tion of surcharge affecting certain . textiles 
and hardware items of iron and steel, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, February 12, 
1944. } 

Articles of Prime Necessity: Prior Per- 
mit Required for Exportation.—The ex- 
portation from Argentina of articles of 
prime necessity is subject to the granting 
of a prior export permit by the Secre- 
tariat of Industry and Commerce, accord- 
ing to a decree (No. 34683-45) dated De- 
cember 31, 1945, and effective from that 
date, published in the Boletin Oficial of 
January 10, 1946. Export permits will be 
issued only when there is assurance that 
internal requirements will be met, and 
that reserve quantities are available to 
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contribute to the relief of countries in 
need. 

The Secretariat of Industry and Com- 
merce will prepare a list of the products 
subject to a prior export permit for the 
guidance of the customs authorities. 


Belgium 
Exchange and Finance 


Payments Agreement Concluded With 
Finland.—An agreement between Bel- 
gium and Finland, which is to regulate 
payments on current account by resi- 
dents of either country to those of the 
other, was signed at Brussels on Novem- 
ber 6, 1945, and became provisionally 
effective from that date. The agreement 
may be terminated upon 6 months’ notice 
by either party. It was made definitely 
effective in Finland on November 22, 1946, 
by a decree of the following day, pub- 
lished as Finlands Forfattningssamlings 
Fordragserie No. 6. 

The agreement provides that an ac- 
count in Belgian francs be opened at the 
National Bank of Belgium, in the name 
of the Bank of Finland, to which pay- 
ments on current account by residents 
(actual or juridic persons) of the Belgian 
currency zone to residents of Finland 
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Penicillin Process 


The cover picture shows one 
significant phase in the process of 
preparing the “‘miracle drug,” peni- 
cillin, for use in this country and 
throughout the world. We see the 
pouring of a layer of agar solution 
inoculated with Staphylococcus 
aureus into “agar plates,” used for 
the cylinder or cup method of as- 
say. These Petri dishes are 
equipped with a porous cover which 
absorbs excess moisture. 

The picture—courteously fur- 
nished by the Winthrop Chemical 
Co.—illustrates our feature article 
this week, entitled “We Send Peni- 
cillin to Foreign Lands.” 
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Shall be credited and to which similar 
payments in the reverse direction sha}) 
be debited. Should the credit or debit 
balance reach a sum in excess of 100. 
000,000 francs, it will be reduced to that 
amount by cession of exchange, of the 
kind designated by the Bank of Finland 
in case of a credit balance, or that desig- 
nated by Belgium, in case of a debit ba]- 
ance. In the former case, this exchange 
cannot be transferred outside of the Be]. 
gian currency zone. This zone comprises 
Belgium, Luxemburg, the Belgian Congo, 
and Ruanda-Urundi. Conversion will be 
at the official exchange rate of the Bel- 
gian franc in the country whose exchange 
is designated. 

Except for the above provisions, the 
Bank of Finland cannot convert its hold- 
ings into gold or foreign exchange. On 
credit or debit balances exceeding 50,- 
000,000 crowns, interest will be paid at 
the rate ruling for short-term Belgian 
Treasury notes. Should the gold parity 
of the Belgian franc be altered, the debit 
or credit balance in the account will be 
adjusted proportionally, on the day of 
the change. The balance remaining 
upon termination of the agreement will 
be paid to the Finnish Government in 
Belgian Treasury notes, in Finnish 
marks, or to the Belgian Government, 
in Finnish Treasury notes denominated 
in francs, as the case may require. Inter- 
est shall in either case be at the rate of 
3 percent per annum. 


British West 


Indies 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


St. Lucia Revises Import Tariff on Pat- 
ent Medicines and Perfumery.—St. 
Lucia, B. W. I., has revised its import 
tariff on patent medicines and perfumery 
and toilet preparations, according to 
Statutory Rules and Orders No. 39 of 
October 27, 1945. The new rates of im- 
port duty with the old rates in paren- 
theses are as follows: 


British 
preferential General 
tariff tartf* 


Tariff item: (percent) (percent) 
70 (b) Patent medi- 
cines, ad val . (20) 20 (30) 35 
79 Perfumery 
preparations, not 
including per- 
fumed spirits, ad 
 —— ....: (30) 50 (75) 62% 
‘Applies to imports from non-British Em- 
pire sources 


Parts for Agricultural Machinery: 
Duty-Free Importation into Antiqua.— 
By a resolution of December 6, 1945, the 
Legislative Council of Antigua, B. W. I. 
revised item 23—A of the second schedule 
(duty-free items) of its customs tariff 
to provide for the duty-free importation 
of parts for agricultural machinery. 
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prior to this, parts for agricultural ma- 
chinery were subject to a duty of 15 

rcent ad valorem when imported from 
non-British Empire sources and 10 per- 
cent ad valorem when imported from 
British Empire sources. 


Ceylon 


Transport and Communication 


Highway Improvement.—A new-type 
highway, to meet the requirements of the 
future by providing for all classes of road 
traffic, is to be adopted by the Public 
Works Department in Ceylon. The de- 
sign calls for a roadway more than 100 
feet wide with a grass reservation and 
trees in the center, dual carriageways for 
vehicular traffic, and a strip of about 10 
feet for cycle tracks. The widening of 
the Colombo-Galle road is to be done ac- 
cording to this plan. 

Another scheme under consideration 
is the widening of the road from Colombo 
to Negombo, the need for which has been 
emphasized by the establishment of an 
airdrome at Katunayake, near Negombo. 


Chile 


Transport and Communication 


Air-Line Services Extended.—Permis- 
sion to extend its services to Chile was 
granted to the Brazilian air line, Cia. de 
Servicios Aéreos Cruzeiro do Sul, Ltda. 
(popularly known as Cruzeiro do Sul), 
by Chilean Decree No. 85. The authority 
is granted for 5 years from February 1, 
1946, and may be extended for a similar 
period. 

Points of entry into or exit from Chile 
follow the railway line of Uspallata, or 
the routes of the Santa Elena or Plan- 
chon Passes, in the vicinity of San 
Fernando and Curico. However, the 
company may eventually use other routes 
by permission of the Chilean Aeronautics 
Authority, or in cases of emergency. 

A provision of the decree states that 
it may be canceled if similar privileges 
are not granted the Chilean national air 
line, Linea Aérea Nacional (LAN), or 
other Chilean aviation enterprise, to 
extend Chilean services to Brazil. 

Air Service Begun in Magallanes 
Province —For almost a year, now, air- 
minded residents of Chile’s southern- 
most Province, Magallanes, have been 
flying across the Strait of Magellan from 
Punta Arenas on the mainland to Porve- 
nir on the island of Tierra del Fuego. 
On June 30, 1945, the local airline, 
Linea Aérea Nacional (LAN—otherwise 
known as Posta Magallanes), inaugu- 
rated a service of three flights weekly 
between these two cities. The trip takes 
about 15 minutes each way. The one 
plane in service seats 10 passengers and 
it is estimated that some 300 tickets are 
sold each month. 

With the success of this service as- 
sured, the company is planning to extend 
the route to include the three provincial 
departments of Magallanes, Ultima Es- 
peranza, and Tierra del Fuego. There 
is also projected a route between Punta 
Arenas and Puerto Montt, and the exten- 
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sion of service to Santiago is also being 
urged. Experimental trips have been 
made to Nirihuao and Balmaceda air- 
fields in the Province of Aysen, one of 
which was extended to Puerto Montt 
and return. 

Routes proposed as a result of the air 
line’s survey are as follows: Puerto 
Montt—Nirthuao or Balmaceda (Aysen) ; 
Nirihuao-Cerro Castillo or Cerro Guido— 
Bahia Catalina and four routes from 
Bahia Catalina to Porvenir, Springhill, 
Kimiri-Aike, and Puerto Natales, respec- 
tively. 

Airfields are available at Bahia Cata- 
lina, Porvenir ‘Punta Chilota), Spring- 
hill, Kimiri-Aike, Castillo, Guido, Bal- 
maceda, Nirihuao. All are of gravel and 
grass. No definite decision has been 
made concerning an airfield at Natales, 
and construction will be deferred pend- 
ing a decision as to possible use of an 
amphibian plane between Punta Arenas 
and that point. 

In the development of airfields during 
the past year, the Chilean Air Force, as 
well as local Chilean officials, have co- 
operated with the air line. Recommen- 
dation has been made that the field at 
Punta Arenas be enlarged to permit large 
airplanes to use it, and military per- 
sonnel have been working to improve the 
runways there. 

It is felt that, because of its great ex- 
tension, geographic location, division of 
its land by lakes, lagoons, and the Strait 
of Magellan, scarcity of adequate road 
communications, as well as interrupted 
maritime service, a comprehensive air 
service is required to develop the Prov- 
ince of Magallanes industrially and com- 
mercially, and bring it closer to the 
northern portion of the country. 

Aircraft Needed.—Only four planes are 
registered in the Province of Magallanes, 
and it is believed that there are oppor- 
tunities for the sale of United States air- 
craft and aeronautical equipment in this 
region. The Magallanes Civilian Air 
Club has been established, and at the end 
of the year 1945, 23 licenses had been 
issued to civilian pilots. Because of the 
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recent acquisition of new planes it has 
been possible to resume private flying 
activities, and other air clubs are being 


formed. 
China 


Economic Conditions 


Recent announcements that both the 
United States and Canada will extend 
credits to China for purchase of mate- 
rials and equipment are developments 
of considerable significance in the Chi- 
nese economic situation. Since these 
loans are specified for procurement of 
such necessities as raw materials, capital 
goods, and transportation equipment, 
they should mark an appreciable step for- 
ward in China’s recovery program, under 
proper administration. They are ex- 
pected further to strengthen China’s ef- 
forts to stabilize its currency and improve 
its exchange position with respect to 
foreign trade. 

The Export-Import Bank of the United 
States announced March 14 that it had 
signed an agreement authorized earlier, 
and guaranteed by the Government of 
China, establishing a credit of US$33,- 
600,000 to make cotton available to the 
Chinese textile industry, including both 
Government and privately owned mills. 
Terms of the loan provide payment of 
2% percent interest, and for maturity of 
drafts 24 months after the arrival of 
cotton abroad. 

On March 18 the Board of Directors 
of the Export-Import Bank gave prelim- 
inary authorization for five credits to 
China totaling US$33,793,750, the credits 
being subject to negotiation of detailed 
arrangements. Terms of the loan vary 
according to goods to be purchased. The 
credit lines will enable China to purchase 
in the United States a limited number 
of ships, railway and coal-mining repair 
equipment, and auxiliary power units. 


TERMS OF CANADIAN CREDITS 


Canada’s extension of a $60,000,000 
credit (Canadian currency) was an- 
nounced early in February by the Cana- 
dian Minister of Finance. The loan, 
made under the terms of the Export 
Credits Act, will bear 3 percent interest 
over a period of 30 years, beginning in 
1948. Of the total amount of the loan, 
$25,000,000 is reserved for the purchase of 
supplies and equipment originally re- 
quested by China under the Sino-Cana- 
dian Mutual Aid Agreement but not de- 
livered before Japan surrendered; other 
goods in production in the Dominion on 
September 1, 1945, and considered sur- 
plus to Canadian requirements; and used 
industrial equipment which China had 
sought to obtain from Canada. 

The remaining $35,000,000 is available 
for purchase during 1946 and 1947 of 
goods and services required in China’s re- 
construction program, and will be spent 
in accordance with agreements reached 
between the Chinese Government and 
the Canadian Departments of Trade and 
Commerce and of Finance. 

Inasmuch as it is anticipated that 
China’s demand for Canadian dollars for 
purchases in the Dominion during the 
next 2 years will exceed the amount of 
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credit extended, the Chinese Govern- 
ment has agreed to purchase Canadian 
dollars for gold or foreign exchange con- 
vertible into gold in amounts equal to 
20 percent of the credit drawn, and to 
use such funds for its current require- 
ments in Canada in addition to funds 
provided by the loan. 


EFFECTS OF NEW REGULATIONS 


So far, China’s new foreign-exchange 
and trade regulations have served to 
steady somewhat the exchange market 
and to check the rising tendency of 
wholesale prices. Retail prices held at 
new-high levels, and the price of gold 
bars was swinging upward, however, ac- 
cording to early March reports from 
the American Consulate General in 
Shanghai. 

Following the announcement Febru- 
ary 26 of the Chinese Government’s new 
foreign-exchange and trade-control reg- 
ulations, gold-bar prices in Shanghai 
dropped 4.5 percent from CN$1,550,000 
to CN$1,480,000 by March 2. In the same 
period the open-market exchange rate 
for United States dollars declined from 
CNS$2,400 to CN$1,980, or by 17 percent. 
On March 7, forward quotations on New 
York were announced by the Central 
Bank of China at CN$2,220 per USS$1.00 
for the period ending May 7, and CN$2,- 
325 for the period ending June 7, these 
higher rates including 5 percent interest. 
By March 8, the gold-bar quotation had 
risen to CN$1,680,000. 

Retail commodity prices held high de- 
spite the appreciation of the Chinese 
dollar. On March 4, when the regula- 
tions went into effect and the exchange 
market steadied, manufacturers and 
merchants showed a reluctance to trade. 
Although supplies of rice, sugar, and 
some other commodities were forthcom- 
ing from producing areas, and some com- 
modity prices dropped slightly following 
the announcement of the regulations, re- 
tail commodity prices in general con- 
tinued to show an upward movement. 
The price of rice increased between 
March 5 and 8 from CN$25550 to 
CN$28,000 per picul. Peanut oil, which 
sold for CN$49,000 per shih picul of 50 
kilograms on March 5, brought CN$52,000 
on March 8. The price of coal rose from 
CN$600,000 to CN$640,000 per metric ton. 

A tendency toward stabilization of 
prices is a favorable sign in the Chinese 
economic picture, for spiraling inflation 
and varying foreign exchange rates have 
been a basic impediment to progress in 
virtually every direction. With some 
stability in the financial structure, and 
with increased availability of produc- 
tive goods and transportation equipment, 
the deadlock in China’s foreign trade 
might be broken. 


TRANSPORTATION POOR 


Problems of the rehabilitation of Chi- 
na’s transportation systems are mani- 
fold, and only gradual disposition of 
them could be made under the most fa- 
vorable of circumstances. Progress has, 
however, been at only a snail’s pace, in 
view of several factors. 

Inland water transportation, always 
at a minimum this time of year is less 
than usual because of unusually low 
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Twenty -Seven Shanghai 
Banks Designated for For- 
eign Exchange Dealings 


The Central Bank of China has 
designated a total of 27 banks in 
Shanghai to handle foreign-ex- 
change transactions, in accordance 
with the Temporary Regulations 
Governing Foreign Exchange Reg- 
ulations adopted by the Supreme 
National Defense Council on Feb. 
25, the Chinese News Service 
discloses. 

Of the 27 banks, designated on 
March 8, 16 are Chinese and 11 
foreign banks. Three of the 11 
designated foreign banks, known 
as “Licensed Dealers, Class A,” are 
American. The remaining eight 
consist of four British, two Nether- 
lands, one Belgian, and one Soviet 
Russian banks. 

Following is a list of the 27 des- 
ignated banks in Shanghai (the list 
has just been received in New 
York): 

Bank of Canton, Ltd. (Chinese). 

Bank of China (Chinese). 

Bank of Communications (Chinese). 

Bank of East Asia, Ltd. (Chinese). 

Banque Belge pour l’E’tranger S. A. 
(Extréme-Orient) (Belgian). 

Central Trust of China (Chinese). 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
& China (British). 

Chase National Bank (American). 

Chekiang Industrial Bank, Ltd. 
(Chinese). 

China Banking Corp. (Chinese). 

China & South Sea Bank, Ltd 
(Chinese) . 

Farmers Bank of China (Chinese). 

Hongkong & Shanghai Banking 
Corp. (British). 

Kincheng Banking Corp. (Chinese) 

Manufacturers Bank of China, Ltd. 


(Chinese) . 

Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd. 
(British). 

Moscow Narodny Bank, Ltd. (Soviet 
Russia). 

National City Bank of New York 
(American). 

National Commercial Bank, Ltd. 
(Chinese) . 

Nederlandsche Handel Maatschappij 
(Netherlands). 


Nederlandsch-Indische Handels- 
bank N. V. (Netherlands). 

Overseas-Chinese Banking Corpo- 
ration, Ltd. (Chinese). 

Postal Remittances & 
Bank (Chinese). 

Sassoon (E. D.) Banking Co., Ltd 
(British). 

Shanghai Commercial & Savings 
Bank, Ltd. (British). 

Underwriters Savings Bank for the 
Far East, Inc. (American). 

Young Brothers Banking Corp 
(Chinese ) 


Savings 























water in the large rivers serving as 
main arteries of traffic. The Yangtze 
at Chungking is no more than 2 or 3 
feet deep in places, making navigation 
by larger vessels hazardous or, in some 
cases, impossible. Meanwhile, all avail- 
able boats in the upper river are carry- 
ing Government personnel and archives 
down to Nanking or are earmarked for 
such service. Coastwise shipping has 
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improved with the chartering to the 
Chinese Government of a few British 
steamers. 

The watermark at Hankow is said to 
be the lowest recorded in years. There 
is very little junk and barge traffic jn 
the river at Hankow, and only two steam. 
ers arrived from Shanghai and Chung. 
king in the month between February 
5 and March 5. 

Particularly hard hit are the railway 
systems, which require roadbed and 
track repairs in addition to rolling stock. 
The railway north from Hankow to 
Chengchow is in limited operation, with 
only two locomotives and a few auto. 
mobile-engined trucks pulling trains of 
three cars each. The Yunnan-Indo- 
china railway is being repaired with ma- 
terials obtained in Indochina. Arrange. 
ments have been made by Executive 
Headquarters of the Cease Fire Com- 
mission in Peiping to give priority to 
restoration plans for the Tientsin-Pukow 
line, more than 300 kilometers of which 
were seriously damaged. Passenger fares 
on many railroads have increased, in 
some cases as much as 30 percent. 

Plans have been made to reestablish 
some prewar air services and to open 
new lines. The CNAC operates three 
round-trip flights weekly from Peiping 
to Shanghai, and from Peiping to 
Chungking. Press reports indicate that 
Szechwan provincial authorities are 
planning the purchase of 10 aircraft for 
use on 7 short-distance routes, using ex- 
isting airfields. Air service is maintained 
into Kunming from Canton and from 
Shanghai. Otherwise, the Kunming 
area is virtually without transportation 
facilities of any sort, except overland 
into Burma and Assam on the Stilwell 
Road. 

The old Burma Road section of the 
Stilwell Road comes back into news with 
the announcement that bus service has 
been resumed on the stretch between 
Kunming and Hsiakwan, about half way 
to the Burma border. The shortage of 
trucks and the exorbitant rates keep 
freight hauling in this area at a mini- 
mum. 

It has been reported that the Yunnan 
Provincial Highway Administration will 
purchase and operate 300 United States 
busses, on private capital, in order to 
relieve somewhat the tight transporta- 
tion situation existing there 


Foop SITUATION 


Availability of food supplies varies 
from area to area, depending upon prox- 
imity to food-producing regions and the 
extent to which transportation facilities 
make distribution possible. In Hunan 
and Hupeh, the food situation is bad, 
although some UNRRA flour has arrived 
in Hankow and is being sent out to fam- 
ine areas. Rice stocks at Hankow were 
low on March 5, when latest reports 
were sent from that area, and the selling 
price was CN$24,000 per shih picul. 
Hopei crops in 1945 were particularly 
good, wheat output being 30 percent 
above that in the preceding year. The 
North China Agricultural Experimental 
Station at Peihsiangtsun, in Hopei Prov- 
ince, instituted by the Japanese, report- 
edly has developed new strains of wheat, 
cotton, and corn. 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Is Low 


Because of a number of factors, indus- 
trial activity is low in many of China’s 

rewar production centers. Strikes and 

litical demonstrations characterize the 
scene in Shanghai, where supplies of raw 
materials are short or uncertain. 

Many of Tientsin’s industrial plants, 
formerly owned by the Japanese, are 
partly idle, as a result of shortages of 
raw materials and labor. The returning 
refugees are improving the labor situa- 
tion somewhat, but wages are being 
forced upward by advances in living 
costs. In Peiping, a general disorganiza- 
tion of enterprise is prevalent, and about 
100,000 are unemployed. 


Colombia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Platinum: Free Commerce and Expor- 
tation Reestablished.—By Law No. 61, of 
December 20, 1945, the Congress of Co- 
lumbia reestablished free commerce and 
exportation of platinum, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1946, according to the Diario 
Oficial, dated December 22, 1945. 

Since the promulgation of Decree No. 
58 of January 16, 1942, the Bank of the 
Republic ‘Banco de la Republica) had 
been the exclusive purchasing and ex- 
porting entity for all platinum mined in 
Colombia. 


Costa Rica 


Transport and Communication 


Direct Air Service Inaugurated.—Di- 
rect air service between San Jose, Costa 
Rica, and Medellin and Bogota, Colom- 
bia, was inaugurated on February 9, by 
the air line, TACA’s Colombian branch 
(TACA de Colombia). One round trip a 
week is made. 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Jute Bags: Import Control Abolished.— 
The requirement that jute bags be pur- 
chased from the agency of the United 
States Government charged with distri- 
bution of these commodities for the 
United Nations, which was established 
during the war, has been canceled by De- 
cree No. 231 promulgated in the Cuban 
Official Gazette of February 16, 1946. 
Control over jute bags was established 
by Decree No. 2328 of August 14, 1943, 
under the terms of which Cuban import- 
ers were required to obtain an import 
permit from the Cuban Sugar Stabiliza- 
tion Institute before purchasing the bags 
from the controlling United States Gov- 
ernment agency. The cancelation is the 
result of a request made by the Institute. 


{For announcement of Decree, No. 2328, see 


~apea COMMERCE WEEKLY of September 25, 
943. | 


Transport and Communication 


Long-Distance Telephone Service Pro- 
vided —The radio-telephone service to be 
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operated by the Cuban Telephone Co. 
will provide the Isle of Pines with its first 
long-distance service since the war. 

There will be two 200-watt stations, 
one operating at Habana and one at 
Nueva Gerona. Both radio-telephone 
and wireless circuits will be installed, but 
only the telephone service will be avail- 
able for the public, the other being re- 
served for emergency use. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Salt: Government Monopoly Estab- 
lished.—The Dominican Government has 
been granted the exclusive right to ex- 
tract and manufacture common sea, or 
rock, salt for any purpose whatever in 
the Dominican Republic, according to 
Law No. 1081, promulgated on January 
12, 1946. The law authorizes the Secre- 
tary of State for Treasury and Public 
Credit to contract with the Banco Agri- 
cola y Hipotecario de la Republica Do- 
minicana (a Government bank) for the 
exclusive administration of mining and 
manufacturing of salt and salt products. 
The Banco will receive a commission not 
to exceed 15 percent of annual profits of 
the monopoly. 

Provision is made in the law for the 
cancellation of all concessions and con- 
tracts and for the indemnification of for- 











Australian Railway-Gage 
Unification Benefits 
Seen 


Australian industrialists are an- 
ticipating substantial benefits to 
business from the standardization 
of the State railroad gages to a 
uniform 4-foot 82-inch track. 
Lower handling charges, faster de- 
liveries and lower freight costs with 
less idle rolling stock and cheaper 
overhead are anticipated imme- 
diately upon completion of the 
project; says the Australian Finan- 
cial News. 

The scheme is regarded by 
Australians as an ideal anti-depres- 
sion measure to be pushed on in 
times of trade recession, since it 
will directly take up much of the 
slack in employment and_ will 
place a variety of orders and con- 
tracts with business and industry, 
ranging all the way from steel rails 
to drawing pins. 

Rail unification in Australia has 
been talked about for many years 
but has always foundered in the 
past on “State jealousy” and high 
first costs. 

Cost of the scheme is estimated 
at £200,000,000 ‘about $650,000,- 
000), which will be met by the 
Commonwealth and States on a 
50—50 basis. 
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mer owners. All machinery and equip- 
ment needed by the Banco for salt ex- 
ploitation will be admitted free of import 
duty and taxes. Exports of salt will be 
exempt from export taxes, and the Banco 
is also exempt from the payment of all 
direct and indirect fiscal and municipal 
taxes in connection with the manufac- 
ture of salt and salt products. 

|The salt industry in the Dominican Re- 
public has been a Government-sponsored 


monopoly since 1937, operated by Salinera 
Nacional C. por A.] 


Finland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Imports of Finnish Securities Prohib- 
ited —The importation into Finland of 
shares in Finnish companies, rights to 
such shares, dividend coupons, obliga- 
tions of Finnish companies, the interest 
on which depends on annual profits or 
amount of dividend, bonds of issues sub- 
scribed to in Finland and interest cou- 
pons thereon, and some other similar se- 
curities, is prohibited by Decree No. 76 of 
January 31, 1946. 

Interest and dividend coupons due for 
payment and bonds for redemption will 
be imported by the Bank of Finland and 
authorized Finnish commercial banks. 


France 


Economic Conditions 
EXPORT PLAN ESTABLISHED IN FRANCE 


A French export plan has been de- 
veloped for the first part of 1946, 
whereby certain percentages for export 
are loosely established in certain indus- 
tries, beyond the minimum quantities 
considered necessary to satisfy national 
requirements, according to information 
released by the Centre National d’Infor- 
mation Economique of the Ministry of 
National Economy. 

The plan is stated to provide for a 
somewhat different quantitative flow of 
certain commodities in foreign com- 
merce as compared with prewar, inas- 
much as in coming months the quantity 
of goods that can be shipped will be 
conditioned by the scarcity of supply in 
France of certain goods and materials. 
Moreover, the requirements of foreign 
countries for French products have 
changed during the past 5 years. For- 
merely France has exported luxury prod- 
ucts and items requiring a large pro- 
portion of high-quality hand work, a 
class of products that can be sold only 
with difficulty at the present time in 
European countries impoverished by the 
war and hence capable of purchasing 
only basic raw materials and other 
products required for reconstruction. 
It is considered that the United States, 
South America, and British Dominions 
are the countries offering the best po- 
tentialities for the sale of France’s 
luxury and similar goods. 

The plan is considered as only a rough 
estimate of potentialities and as such is 
subject to considerable modification. 
Moreover, it is felt that many indus- 
tries may experience an increase in the 
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In Albania UNRRA Is Literally a Life-Saver 


Least industrialized country of Europe, Albania’s prewar standard of living 
was about at the subsistence level, and its imports were double its exports. 
However, on their rugged farms with small unit herds and flocks, Albanians 
produced 90 percent of their own foodstuffs and forage; 80 percent of the 
normal diet was made up of wheat, rye, barley, and corn. Before the war, 
40,000 tons of grain imports pieced out the average annual indigenous produc- 
tion of 242,000 tons of grain food, affording an approximate per-capita daily 
consumption of 570 grams. 

During the war, Albania’s scant areas of fertile lands were devastated; 
the Germans in their retreat consumed or destroyed most of the small 
reserves of food, which had been reduced in wartime by the country’s isola- 
tion from exporting countries. Added to these after-effects of war was the 
calamitous drought of the past season. 

A report from the UNRRA Albania mission states that about 57 percent of 
Albania’s population of 1,120,522 depend on UNRRA for the most important 
article of their diet—bread. Roughly, 641,000 loaves of bread each day are 
baked from flour supplied by UNRRA or from flour made from wheat imported 
by UNRRA. Approximately two-thirds of these loaves weigh 500 grams each, 
and one-third 350 grams each. A single loaf is the average daily bread ration 
per person; one loaf in every three is distributed free to the poor who have 
no other means of subsistence. It is therefore no exaggeration to say that 
were it not for UNRRA bread, some 210,000 Albanians would die of starvation 
while about 430,000 others would be on the verge of starving. The capital 
city, Tirana, is a striking example of how Albanians are dependent on UNRRA 
for food. Of the total population of 62,726 people, 59,207 draw rations enti- 
tling them to purchase the 500-gram loaf, while 2,655 persons draw free bread 
rations, leaving only 864 persons in the entire city who do not eat UNRRA 
bread. 

UNRRA wheat for towns is milled at a State mill with 89 percent as the 
extraction rate; for villages it is milled locally at about a 95-percent rate. 
Urban bread ration is baked from 100 percent wheat flour at the above rate 
in order to provide badly needed screenings for animal feed. The rural wheat 
ration is mixed with maize by local bakers in the few areas where it is still 
available. About one-third of the rationed population—the most needy— 
gets bread free through social assistance or social organization, and the rest 
pay for their bread. The entire grain operation is State-controlled, and the 
warehouse-to-baker supply line is efficiently organized and closely observed. 


























demand for their products in later quar- 
ters of the year. Several of the more im- 
portant export industries have been 
provided with special allocations of coal 
in order to stimulate production for 
export, and it is expected that allot- 
ments of this type will be increased 
later on. 

Exports to the colonies which formerly 
were included in the foreign commerce 
statistics are not comprised within the 
present export plan. 

The accompanying table shows, in 
order of importance, the percentage of 
total exports each industrial group, 
whose products are included in the plan, 
is expected to furnish, with an indica- 
tion of the relative importance as re- 
gards total exports from France during 
1938 of the various groups: 
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A study of the tabulation confirms 
other evidence with regard to the 
changes that have taken place in French 
export trade since before the war. That 


the position of first importance is held 
by products within the “miscellaneous 
industries” classification is attributed to 
the fact that products within this group 
comprise very few raw materials, and 
that the “value added by manufacture” 
in the case of these products is a very 
important part of their value. The same 
is true of the textiles and leather goods, 
exports of which will consist mainly of 
luxury products. On the other hand, 
foodstuffs, which were of second im- 
portance in 1938, are now put in sixth 
place because of the needs within the 
country which must first be satisfied, so 
that exports will be limited to high-qual- 
ity wines, liquors, and the like, perhaps 
to the amount of about 1,000,000,000 
francs. 

It will be realized of course that the 
percentages shown are only rough esti- 
mates. 

Among the various groups of products 
expected to be exported in important 
amount, as for example to a total of 
about 1,000,000,000 francs (about $8,400,- 
000), may be noted perfumery products, 
books, automobiles and cycles, articles of 
silk and rayon, and pharmaceutical spe- 
cialties. A certain number of categories 
are considered likely to reach a total 
export volume of 3,000,000,000 francs for 
the first quarter, as for example, tulles 
and laces, fashion products, cigarette 
paper, small machinery items, and elec- 
trical products, certain textiles, and 
chemical products such as potash, which 
before the war was exported in large 
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amount from France. An export fig. 
ure for the first quarter of 1,000,000,009 
francs is considered likely for a number 
of other products, such as, music, jewelry 
toys, sporting goods, pipes, precision in. 
struments, iron ore, furs and skins, opti. 
cal goods, cellophane, and dyes. 
Various additional products are be. 
lieved to be available for export as, for 
example, items within the “miscellane. 
ous industries” classification, far tog 
numerous to mention individually. 


Exchange and Finance 


Payment of Commissions to Repre. 
sentatives of Foreign Firms in France. 
French purchasing missions in foreign 
countries (United States, Canada, and 
England) have required that the prices 
at which they buy goods abroad must be 
net of commission, even though the firms 
from which the goods are bought are 
represented in France by agents. Cer. 
tain foreign sellers have demanded that 
the equivalent of the commissions be paid 
in francs to their representatives, and 
this principle has just been adopted by 
the French Ministry of National Econ- 
omy, according to a Notice to Importers 
published in the Journal Officiel of Feb- 
ruary 16, 1946. 

This principle is applied under the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

(1) Contracts for purchases made abroad 
will be net of all commission; however, if the 
seller requests that a commission be paid in 
France he must make known the name of his 
agent and the contractual amount of the 
commission, appending this declaration to 
the contract; 

(2) The Mission undertakes that the coun- 
tervalue of the commission in French francs 
shall be paid in French francs to the agent 
in France, this countervalue being calculated 
at the official exchange rate in Paris on the 
day the material is taken over by the mis- 
sion, or, in the case of material sold f. o. b, 
on the day it is placed on board; 

(3) The Service of Imports and Exports 
(IMPEX), 9, Rue de l'Echelle, Paris, is charged 
with payment on presentation by the agent 
of a letter from his principal (which must 
bear the visa of the mission that concluded 
the contract) indicating the amount of the 
commission and authorizing him to collect it; 

(4) IMPEX will not pay the agent until 
after the purchasing mission abroad has made 
payment for the goods to the seller; the agent 
must give to IMPEX a receipt for payment of 
the commission. 


French North 
Africa 


Commodity Controls 


Trade Service of Dried Fruits Abol- 
ished in French Morocco.—The Trade 
Service of Dried Fruits, created by an 
order of April 30, 1945, for the purpose 
of regulating the sale and distribution 
of all dried fruit in the French Zone of 
Morocco, has been abolished as of De- 
cember 31, 1945, by an order of Decem- 
ber 12, published in the Bulletin Officiel 
of January 4, 1946. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Saccharin: Use in Certain Foods and 
Beverages Authorized.—The use of sac- 
charin in the preparation of certain 
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foods and beverages, which was previ- 
ously prohibited in the French Zone of 
Morocco by an order of August 31, 1940, 
nas been authorized by an order pub- 
ished in the Bulletin Officiel of July 27, 
1945. 

In the preparation of fruit juices, 
nowever, the amount of saccharin that 
can be used must not exceed 10 centi- 
grams per liter. 

Permanent Technical Committee on 
the Importation of Cereals Created in 
Morocco.—A Permanent Technical Com- 
mittee on the Importation of Cereals, 
charged with the study, application, and 
execution of all measures incident to the 
jmportation and distribution of cereals 
jmported into the French Zone of Mo- 
rocco, has been established in Morocco 
py a Residential order of August 1, 1945, 
published in the Bulletin Officiel on 
August 10. 

The Committee is to be headed by a 
Government Commissioner, designated 
by the Resident General, who will have 
final authority over all matters under 
the Committee’s jurisdiction. 


French West 


Indies 


Commodity Controls 


Petroleum Controls in Martinique and 
Guadeloupe.—The sale of gasoline in 
Martinique is still controlled by the gov- 
ernment and its use is rationed, accord- 
ing to recent information received from 
the U. S. Consulate in Fort-de-France. 
Rationing remains in effect to curtail 
pleasure driving in behalf of ‘“‘utilitarian”’ 
business, and also because of the neces- 
sity of conserving foreign exchange. Du- 
ration of control is presently undeter- 
mined. As of January 1, 1946, the sale 
of kerosene has been unrestricted. 

In Guadeloupe, all restrictions on 
petroleum products have been lifted, ef- 
fective December 1, 1945, but existing 
stocks are followed closely to prevent 
their being squandered. 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Export Standards and Regulations 
Established for Certain Fooa Products in 
Martinique.—New regulations were put 
into effect in Martinique for the prepa- 
ration of certain domestic produce for 
export, according to five Executive orders 
issued July 26, 1945, and published in the 
Journal Officiel de la Martinique of 
August 9. The products covered by 
these regulations include honey, edible 
Starches and flour, canned fruits and 
vegetables, cacao, and rum. Standards 
for each of the products are established, 
as well as labeling regulations, which 
must be met by the products before they 
are approved for exportation by the 
Service of Export Standardization in 
Martinique. 

Nonapplication of Suspension of 
French Import Duties Promulgated in 
Guadeloupe. —The suspension of French 
Import duties on most products under 
the French Ordinance of July 8, 1944, is 
hot applicable in Guadeloupe, accord- 
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ing to Executive Order No. 2170 issued 
on October 24, 1945, by the Guadeloupe 
government, following approval by the 
French Government. Customs duties on 
items heretofore dutiable under the 
French tariff will remain applicable to 
imports entering Guadeloupe. 

Justification of Origin Temporarily 
Suspended on Merchandise Imported into 
Guadeloupe for the Colonial Supply 
Service.—Until further notice justifica- 
tion of origin for the application of cus- 
toms duties will not be required on mer- 
chandise imported into Guadeloupe for 
the Supply Service of the colony, accord- 
ing to Executive Order No. 2475 of No- 
vember 24, 1945, published in the Journal 
Officiel de la Guadeloupe of December 1, 
following approval by the French Gov- 
ernment. 


. 


Greece 


Exchange and Finance 


Official Rate of Drachma Changed.— 
Effective January 31, 1946, the official 
rate of the drachma was fixed at $0.0002 
(5,000 drachmas to the dollar) as com- 
pared with the previous rate of $0.002 
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(500 to the dollar), according to a report 
from the U. S. Embassy, Athens. 

Prewar Greek Bank Deposits Re- 
valued.—Savings deposits and various 
other drachma assets of the Greek peo- 
ple in Greek banks and other credit in- 
stitutions, which were wiped out by the 
currency law of November 10, 1944, when 
the drachma banknotes then in circula- 
tion were replaced by a new issue at the 
rate of 1 new drachma to 50,000,000,000 
old drachmas, are to be revalued under 
the provisions of Constitutional Act No. 
76, published in the Greek Official Gazette 
of November 19, 1945, according to a re- 
port from the U. S. Embassy, Athens. 
Deposits up to 100,000 drachmas in Greek 
banks and other credit institutions made 
prior to the German occupation of 
Athens on April 27, 1941, will be credited 
to depositors in new drachmas on a parity 
basis; in April 1941 the drachma had an 
exchange rate of about 150 to the dollar, 
and in November 1945 it was 500 (later 
raised to 5,000—see preceding item). 
Among other provisions, the law stipu- 
lates that part of the amount involved 
will be paid in interest-bearing notes or 
bonds, and first payment in drachmas 
of the amount to be reimbursed to de- 











Shortage of Labor in Sweden: 


Immigration Discussed as a 





Possible Remedy 


The present shortage of manpower in Sweden has already received a great 
deal of attention, the business weekly Affarsvarlden (“Business World”) 
points out. Some time ago the Swedish Institute for Industrial Research 
published a detailed report on the outlook in this field. During the period 
1940-60 the number of industrial workers will increase by only 10-15 percent, 
while the number of women employed in industry will probably remain 
unchanged. From 1929 to 1939, on the other hand, the number of working- 
hours in Swedish industry increased by 27 percent. 

In discussions of how to remedy the resulting labor shortage, the possibility 
of a considerable immigration to Sweden is being considered. From 1868 
and well on into the Twentieth century Sweden had a large emigration, 
which in some years amounted to as many as 50,000 persons, or 1 percent 
of the population. Now Sweden would instead receive between 100,000 and 
200,000 immigrants during a 10-year period. According to the Institute for 
Industrial Research this would bring about a considerable relief in a critical 
stage of the country’s economic and industrial development. 

During the war years there was a considerable influx of refugees to Sweden. 
For the labor market these immigrants represented a valuable contribution, 
but misgivings have been expressed in regard to the consequences of the 
immigration and its eventual continuance. The Swedish nation is considered 
one of the most homogeneous in the world. The question of whether a 
large-scale immigration of foreign nationalities and races should be made 
possible is, therefore, rather delicate. It might be asked, the magazine con- 
tinues, from which countries such an immigration can be expected during 
the next 10 years. The emigration from Sweden ceased about 1930, and 
from then on the country has had a surplus of immigrants. 

Even without immigration, the shortage of labor might become less serious 
from 1960 onwards (says the Swedish periodical cited), for since 1940 the 
birth rate in Sweden has increased considerably. For the period 1931-40 
the average excess of births over deaths was only about 17,000, but in 1941 
the surplus amounted to about 28,000 in 1942 to 50,000, in 1943 to 59,000, and 
in 1944 to 62,000. For last year the excess of births was 62,600, the highest 
figure recorded since the end of the 1880s. However, it does not seem likely 
that the population will continue to grow at this rate. 

Some increase in the supply of labor will be obtained if the pensionable 
age is raised, but the school age might also be increased. The possibilities 
of expanding the manpower without immigration obviously are limited, but 
they must be utilized, says the commentator. Partly disabled persons can 
be used in production to a greater extent than hitherto; married women can 
be employed on a part-time basis. Greater importance, it is noted, must 
be attached to measures resulting in increased efficiency. Both industry and 
transportation should still offer interesting possibilities in this respect, while 
less can be achieved in farmng and forestry, the Swedes believe. 
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positors shall not be effected until 6 
months from date of the law (November 
19, 1945). A copy of the Greek Consti- 
tutional Act may be obtained upon ap- 
plication to the European Division, Areas 
Branch, Office of World Trade Promo- 


tion. 
Guatemala 


Commodity Controls 


Office of Economic Stabilization Cre- 
ated to Supersede Office of Coordination 
of Prices and Supplies.—The Guatemalan 
Government has created an office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization (Oficina de Estabili- 
zacion Economica) and at the same time 
has abolished the Office of Coordination 
of Prices and Supplies (OCPA), by an 
Executive order dated February 18, 1946. 
The new Office of Economic Stabilization 
will carry out the provisions of the Law 
of Economic Emergency and will func- 
tion as a dependency of the Ministry of 
Economy and Labor. It will review the 
rules and regulations established during 
the war to regulate the national eco- 
nomic life of Guatemala, with a view 
toward eliminating such controls and re- 
strictions as are no longer considered 
necessary and formulating measures 
which the present period of transition 
may demand. A special committee for 
the distribution of tires and trucks has 
been created in the new office to replace 
that formerly functioning under the 
OCPA. 


[For announcement of creation of OCPA, 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of September 


29, 1945. ] 
India 


Transport and Communication 


Air Lines Expand Activities.—Al- 
though regular air services have been 
operated by Tata Air Lines and Indian 
National Airways in support of the 
Indian Air Forces since 1942, these lines 
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continue to expand activities gradually 
by using the Government aircraft al- 
lotted to them. Recently the services of 
these companies were placed on a com- 
mercial basis. Since January 1, 1946, 
daily flights have been maintained on 
four routes: Karachi to Colombo, with 
stops at Bombay and Madras; Bombay 
to Delhi; Calcutta to Delhi; Delhi to 
Karachi. 

A schedule of three flights weekly is 
used on the Delhi-Lahore-Peshawar 
route. 

With the withdrawal of other R. A. F. 
services, these large lines hope to estab- 
lish additional commercial flights on 
other routes. A number of planes have 
been purchased recently from the United 
States. 

In April 1944 these two air lines oper- 
ated 6 services, giving an annual trans- 
port capacity of 4,000,000 ton-miles. 
During the year 1945, Tata Air Lines car- 
ried 12,000 passengers and 400 tons of 
freight and mails. Indian National Air- 
ways carried 10,000 passengers and 250 
tons of freight and mails during the same 
period. 

Improvement of Inland Waterways.— 
At the request of the Government of 
India, the provincial governments have 
submitted their proposals for improve- 
ment of the inland waterways of the 
country, according to a foreign-press 
report. The Madras Government has 
already improved the Godavari and 
Kistna Rivers. The program also in- 
cludes work on the Kurnool-Cuddapah, 
Vedaranyam, and West Coast Canals. 
Extensive repairs also have been car- 
ried out on the Buckingham Canal. This 
work posed special difficulties because 
of its alinement to the coast. 

Proposals are being examined for link- 
ing the Buckingham and the Vedaran- 
yam Canals, and for making a new con- 
nection between the south end of the 
latter canal and the sea. Another pro- 
posal is to excavate the navigable canal 
extending from Asiznagar to Cuddalore. 
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Cubana Air Line Gets Safety Award for 11 Years 
Without Accident 


Compania Nacional Cubana de Aviacion, Cuban national air line, was 
awarded, at a special ceremony in Habana, recently, a bronze plaque by the 
Inter-American Safety Council, Inc., for having operated 11 years without 
an accident or fatality to passengers or crews. 

Hon. Guillermo Belt, Cuban Ambassador to the United States, was flown 
from Washington to Habana to attend the ceremony to which Hon. Ramon 
Grau San Martin, resident of Cuba, and other Cuban dignitaries had been 


“It think it is most distinctly appropriate for us to pay special tribute to 
the remarkable record of Compafiia Nacional Cubana de Aviacion,” declared 
Welch Pogue, Chairman of the United States Civil Aeronautics Board, when 
a certificate for 10 years without an accident was presented last year. “To 
think of having operated so long without an accident or fatality is a most 
remarkable record and one which we could hope to have emulated in other 
parts of the world.” He has re-emphasized these sentiments this year in a 
letter to Dr. Jorge E. de Cubas, president of Cubana. 

Cubana, which operates the national airway system of Cuba, has played an 
important part in the country’s development. In the 11 years covered by 
the safety award, Cubana has flown 47,967,763 passenger miles. In addition 
to its national routes, the company has applied in Washington for a foreign- 
carrier permit operation between Habana and Miami. 


a 
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Iran 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Licenses Not Required for Cer. 
tain Products.—The Iranian Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs has announced that im. 
port licenses are no longer required in 
Iran for cotton textiles, sugar, auto. 
motive goods and tires, paper and jute, 
drugs and pharmaceuticals, according 
to an airgram dated February 21, 1946 
from the U. S. Embassy, Teheran, 


Italy 


Commodity Controls 


New Basis for Compulsory Delivery oj 
Certain Crops.—The Italian Minister of 
Agriculture and Forests, in agreement 
with the Minister of Alimentation, js 
authorized to establish the quantities of 
wheat, rye, barley, corn, rough rice, and 
Olive oil that producers are required to 
deliver to the collection centers, as wel] 
as those- of sugar beets to be delivered 
to industrial processing establishments, 
by Legislative Decree No. 721 of October 
5, 1945, published in the Gazzetta Uff- 
ciale of November 29, 1945, according 
to a dispatch from the U. S. Embassy, 
Rome, dated December 12, 1945. 


Kuwait 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Licensing Abolished; Exchange 
Control Retained.—The Sheikhdom of 
Kuwait has removed all import-licens- 
ing requirements, effective from De- 
cember 16, 1945, according to an air- 
gram from Basra. In view of the fact 
that Kuwait uses Indian currency, the 
normal exchange restrictions continue 
in force. 


Madagascar 


Economic Conditions 


REORGANIZATION OF ECONOMIC INTERESTS IN 
MADAGASCAR 


Madagascar is divided, by the terms of 
a decree of February 13, 1946, published 
in the French Journal Officiel of Febru- 
ary 14, into five economic regions with 
headquarters at Tananarive, Fianaran- 
tsoa, Tamatave, Majunga, and Diego- 
Suarez, respectively. The Governor 
General will determine the territorial 
boundaries of the regions. Provision is 
also made for the possible establishment 
of a sixth region comprising the Comoro 
archipelago. 

In each region the representation of 
economic interests will be assured by the 
following organizations: A_ regional 
chamber of commerce, one of agricul 
ture, and one of industry; a group of as- 
sociations of production cooperatives, 
one of employees’ associations, and one 
of consumers’ associations. Chambers of 
commerce, industry, and agriculture may 
be combined into a single chamber or 
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two chambers (one of commerce and in- 
dustry, the other of agriculture), and 
provision is also made for the possible 
establishment of a special section for the 
mining industry. The Governor General 
also has the right to create, by region, 
two or more chambers of the same kind. 
The provisions regarding the groups 
mentioned above are likewise somewhat 
elastic, in that a single group may be set 
up, if occasion arises, for several regions. 

AConsultative Committee on Econom- 
ic Action operating at Tananarive, is also 
established, composed, in principle, of 
six central sections corresponding to each 
of the economic interests represented in 
the regional organs, and serving as a 
central advisory body under direct su- 
pervision of the Governor General. 

The principal functions of the com- 
mittee will be to (1) coordinate activities 
of the different regional organizations; 
(2) prepare programs for domestic pro- 
duction and foreign trade; (3) set up 
standards for the issuance of import li- 
censes; (4) conduct research into all 
phases of business and economic activi- 
ties in Madagascar and make recom- 
mendations for improvements, to the 
Governor General. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Import Tax Suspended on Certain 
Cummodities Subject to Consumption 
Tar.—The import tax of 15 percent ad 
valorem, collected in Madagascar on 
chocolate, pure oils for industrial pur- 
poses and other pure oils, hydromel, fer- 
mented juice, liqueurs, common salt, per- 
fumery containing alcohol, toilet and 
ordinary soap, distilled waters contain- 
ing alcohol, candles, and leather manu- 
factures has been suspended by an order 
of December 1, 1945, published in the 
Journal Officiel of Madagascar on De- 
cember 29. The affected commodities, 
however, remain subject to the local con- 
sumption taxes. 

1946 Basic Values of Minerals Ezxr- 
tracted in Madagascar Fired.—The basic 
values of the various minerals extracted 
in Madagascar have been fixed for 1946 
by a decree of January 2, 1946, published 
in the Journal Officiel of Madagascar of 
January 12. These values are used for 
determining the proportional ad valorem 
tax on products extracted from the mines, 
which is fixed at 5 percent and collected 
semiannually. 

The basic values of the following min- 
erals, which may be of interest to United 
States importers, have been increased by 
the following percentages: Betafite 
(radioactive mineral), 150; other radio- 
active minerals. 100; mica blocks, accord- 
ing to grades, 44.4 and 40; mica splittings, 
40; corundum, 275; and beryllium and 
industrial garnets, 100. The basic value 
of graphite remain unchanged. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Decem- 
ber 12, 1942, for the announcement of the 


proportional tax on products extracted from 
mines in Madagascar. | 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Free Customs Zone in Lower California 
and Part of Sonora Extended for 5 
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West Coast. 





“UNRRA Charter Flights” to Tokyo and Shanghai via 
Great Circle Route 


Pan American World Airways announced several days ago the inauguration 
of a series of weekly charter flights from the United States to Shanghai via 
Tokyo, to be operated under contract with the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. The flights, which are to continue during 
the spring and early summer, were arranged at the request of Governor 
Lehman, as Director General for UNRRA. 

Modern 300-mile-per-hour Constellation Clippers will be utilized, equipped 
with pressurized cabins to operate with comfort to passengers and flight crew 
at a cruising altitude of 20,000 feet. The first departure left on Sunday, 
March 25, with a full passenger load of UNRRA personnel already on the 

The UNRRA charter flights are expected to operate over the Great Circle 
route through Alaska with an intermediate refueling stop at Adak, Alaska. 
The initial outbound charter flight followed the long “dog leg” route via 
Honolulu and Midway Island. The return flight, however, will operate with- 
out passengers over the direct Great Circle route in order to survey the sector 
between Toyko and Adak which heretofore has not been flown by commercial 
aircraft. Succeeding UNRRA charter flights are planned to operate over the 
direct route which will provide a mileage saving of 2,900 miles on each round 
trip as compared with the long “dog leg” route via Honolulu and Midway. 




















Years.—The free zone of Lower Califor- 
nia and part of the State of Sonora in 
Mexico, established by decree of June 10, 
1937, is continued for a further period of 
5 years, effective January 1, 1947, accord- 
ing to a congressional decree of Decem- 
ber 31, 1945, published in the Diario Ofi- 
cial of February 12, 1946. 

[For original announcement, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 24, 1937.] 

Sugarcane Molasses Declared Exempt 
from Export Duty.—By terms of a legis- 
lative decree of February 12, 1946, pub- 
lished in the Mexican Diario Oficial of 
March 15, 1946, sugarcane molasses has 
been declared exempt from export duty. 
This item, however, remains subject to 
the additional export tax of 12 percent 
of a fixed official valuation of 0.07 peso 
per gross kilogram. 

Export Valuations Changed on Speci- 
fied Items.—The official valuations for 
the application of the 12 percent export 
tax in Mexico have been modified on a 
number of items by an Executive reso- 
lution, published in the Diario Oficial of 
February 15, and effective February 21, 
1946. 

The new valuations in pesos per gross 
kilogram, unless otherwise specified, with 


-former valuations in parentheses, are as 


follows: beef cattle, female, up to 6 years, 
178.50 per head (110.60) ; the same, more 
than 6 years, 178.50 per head (110.60); 
beef cattle, male, up to 1 year, 178.50 
per head (147.50); the same, more than 
1 year, 178.50 per head (147.50); fresh 
peas in the pod, 0.58 ((0.69); dry chili 
peppers, 3 (3.25) ; fresh chili peppers, 1.19 
(0.95) ; pimiento, 1.18 (1.05) ; limes, com- 
mon, 0.55 (1.17); dried fruits, not spe- 
cified, 0.47 (none); vegetable waxes, 4 
(3.45); crude petroleum, with density of 
more than 0.91 and up to 0.96, 8.05 per 
cubic meter (none) ; motor oil (Diesel oil) 
and fuel petroleum, 23.68 per cubic meter 
(27.30); gas oil from petroleum, 48.90 
per cubic meter (13.25); cloth of wool 
and other animal products, not specified, 
8.70 (none); manufactured articles of 


bronze, brass, or other alloys haying a 
copper base, 10.30 (6). 

Export Valuations Modified on Speci- 
fied Items.—The official valuations for 
the application of ‘the 12 percent export 
tax in Mexico have been modified on a 
number of items by an Executive reso- 
lution of March 13, published in the 
Diario Oficial of March 15, 1946, and 
effective March 21, 1946. 

The new valuations in pesos per gross 
kilogram, unless otherwise specified, with 
former valuations in parentheses, are 
as follows: fresh chili peppers, 0.67 
(1.19); fresh garlic, 0.55 (0.80); dried 
garlic, 0.55 (0.80) ; saffron, 11.78 (10.85); 
oil (Diesel) for internal-combustion mo- 
tors and combustible petroleum, per 
cubic meter, 28.30 (23.68); prepared or 
preserved garden vegetables, none 
(1.40); fruits, not specified, preserved 
or in their juice, none (0.65); other 
vegetables prepared or preserved, not 
specified, none (1.15); palm hats, not 
specified, each, 1.20 (0.24); puree of 
tomato, item deleted from tariff, (0.65). 


Transport and Communication 


New Aviation Company Organized.—A 
new commercial aviation company has 
been organized in Mexico, according to 
the Mexican press. The firm will oper- 
ate several routes in Mexico and ulti- 
mately will extend into Central America. 
Application has been filed with the Min- 
istry of Communications and Public 
Works, the report states. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Law for the Development of Manufac- 
turing Industries —A law for the de- 
velopment of manufacturing industries 
in Mexico, which legally defines “new” 
and “necessary” industries, provides 
certain tax exemptions for these indus- 
tries, and establishes the procedure for 
obtaining such exemptions, was officially 
published and became effective on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1946. The provisions of this law 
do not apply to the mining or petroleum 
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industries, which are governed by their 
own special laws. In addition to estab- 
lishing tax exemptions for new and nec- 
essary industries as defined in this law, 
the new law provides for the continuance 
of certain concessions granted pursuant 
to the decree of November 22, 1939, and 
to the old law of manufacturing indus- 
tries of May 13, 1941. Chapter II of 
the former law of manufacturing indus- 
tries, which contains legislation on new 
or necessary industries, is repealed by 
the new law, which supersedes it. 

“New” and “Necessary” Industries: 
Under this law industries are classified 
as follows: (1) New industries, or those 
which plan the manufacture or fabrica- 
tion of merchandise which is not being 
produced in the country; and (2) neces- 
sary industries, or those which, although 
they have not been declared new indus- 
tries, plan the manufacture or fabrica- 
tion of merchandise which is not being 
produced in the country in sufficient 
quantity to satisfy the needs of national 
consumption. 

In no case shall the following be con- 
sidered new or necessary industries sub- 
ject to tax exemption under this law: 
(1) Assembly plants for new assembly or 
for rebuilding; and (2) small enterprises, 
whose cost of production is out of pro- 
portion to their smaH output. The Min- 
istry of National Economy shall deter- 
mine which enterprises fall in the latter 
category, after taking into account the 
amounts of manpower, raw materials, 
and equipment utilized by them. 
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Import Duty Exemptions and Reduc- 
tions: New or necessary industries which 
fulfill the requirements of this law and 
its regulations may be granted (jointly 
by the Ministries of National Economy 
and of Finance) exemption from or re- 
duction in import duties on (1) construc- 
tion materials and (2) machinery, ma- 
chines, equipment, spare parts, and tools 
which are required in the manufacture 
of their products, provided that in both 
instances these articles are not produced 
in the country, or are not produced in 
sufficient quantity to supply domestic 
needs. 

The Ministries of Finance and of Na- 
tional Economy may jointly increase the 
exemptions from import duties on auxil- 
iary raw materials and semimanufac- 
tured articles of foreign origin required 
by new or necessary industries, when- 
ever they consider that these are indis- 
pensable for the adequate operation of 
the industry in question, and whenever 
these are not produced in the country, 
are not produced in sufficient quantity 
for domestic needs, or are not in suffi- 
cient supply in the national market. 

Other Tax Exemptions and Reduc- 
tions: New or necessary industries shall, 
furthermore, enjoy certain tax exemp- 
tions or reductions which the Ministry 
of Finance may determine for each 
within the following categories: (1) In- 
come tax established in schedule I of the 
Mexican income tax law; (2) stamp tax; 
(3) Federal contribution tax; and (4) the 
10 percent stamp surtax. 











Norway Outlines Five-Year Plan 





As a subsidiary to the Government’s annual budget, the Norwegian people 
have been presented with their first national “Profit and Loss Statement” 
and National Budget, says the Norwegian Information Service. The former 
is a break-down of the nation’s combined incomes for the period 1935-45, 
showing the various forms it assumed in distribution as well as figures tracing 
consumption and investment over the 10-year period. The National Budget, 
covering the period from 1945 to 1950, outlines Norway’s coming Five-Year 
Plan and, together with the “Profit and Loss Statement,” includes some il- 
luminating figures. 

Based on the 1939 value of the Norwegian crown, Norway’s national income 
rose from 3,800,000,000 crowns in 1935 to 4,700,000,000 in 1939, declining again 
to 3,800,000,000 in 1945. The decrease in income from 1935 to 1945 was 
therefore nearly 20 percent, attributable to the rising cost of Nazi occupation 
which during the last years was eating up nearly 50 percent of Norway’s 
national income—approximately the same percentage of income as both 
the United States and Great Britain expended on the war. 

The supply of goods sank by 53 percent during the period 1939-44 in 
consequence of decreased productivity and Nazi consumption, necessitating 
the use of old stores, equipment, and capital itself. Capital consumption 
during the war, including war losses, is estimated as follows for the major 
industries: 4.5 percent agriculture, 6.7 percent forestry, 42.6 percent fisheries, 
67.9 percent whaling, 31.8 percent industry, 22.6 percent transport, 42.7 per- 
cent trade, 7.8 percent homes and buildings, and 31.6 percent for furniture 
and chattels. 

The National Budget anticipates a national income of 4,200,000,000 crowns 
for 1946, rising steadily to 5,100,000,000 in 1950. On the basis of this income 
estimate, a yearly import surplus of from 800,000,000 to 1,000,000,000 crowns 
is expected, which must be met through foreign loans amounting, in all, toa 
possible, 4,000,000,000 crowns for the’5-year period. These loans are fully 
justified, it is felt, provided the resulting imports are utilized, according to 
plan, for reconstruction and for new investments in production capital. 
Private consumption is expected to hit 90 percent of the 1939 figure by the 
end of this year, thereafter rising steadily to equal that figure by 1950. 
Should it become impossible to maintain imports according to the proposed 
schedule, either private consumption or the rate of reconstruction will have 
to be reduced. 
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Duration of Exemptions and Reduc. 
tions: New or necessary industries Shall 
be classified as follows, according to their 
importance in the country’s industria] 
development: (1) Industries which are 
fundamental to the industrial develop- 
ment of the country. These shall enjoy 
the exemptions and reductions of tax 
rates, which may be granted them, for g 
period of 10 years; (2) industries which 
are economically although not funda. 
mentally important shall enjoy the ex. 
emptions or reductions of rates, which 
may be granted them, for a period of 7 
years; (3) industries which are not in. 
cluded in either of the above two cate. 
gories shall enjoy the exemptions or 
reductions of rates, which may be 
granted them, for a period of 5 years. 
The regulations will determine which 
industries are to be considered 
fundamental, and which of economic 
importance. 

The following rules shall be observed 
in computing the length of time alloted 
for the exemptions granted under this 
law: (1) For the importation of con- 
struction materials, machinery, spare 
parts, tools, raw materials and auxiliary 
raw materials, or semimanufactured ar- 
ticles of foreign origin, the period wil] 
commence on the date on which the first 
importation is made; (2) for the income 
and other taxes afore-mentioned, the 
period will commence on the date on 
which the beneficiary firm starts pro- 
duction activities, in accordance with 
the provisions of the regulations. 

Imports effected before the respective 
tax exemption declaration is made shall 
be included in the exemption, provided 
that the date on which the first of said 
importations is made is subsequent to 
the date on which the petition for ex- 
emption from import duties is submit- 
ted. Said imports should be guaranteed 
by the interested party, either by means 
of a bond or a deposit to cover the 
amount of the import duties. As soon 
as the tax exemption is declared, the 
bond will be canceled or the deposit re- 
turned in the case of duty exemption, 
or a demand will be made for the pay- 
ment of the necessary duties, in the 
case of reduction of import duty. In 
the event exemption is not granted, the 
necessary import duties shall be paid 
within 10 days after the demand for 
them has been made; otherwise, the 
covering guaranty will be cashed. 

During the period in which the first 
tax exemption granted to a specific in- 
dustry is in effect, the same tax ex- 
emption shall be granted for the re- 
mainder of that period to all firms 
which plan to produce similar mer- 
chandise, provided petitions for tax 
exemption have been made to and ap- 
proved by the Ministry of National 
Economy, and the necessary exemption 
declaration has been granted by the 
Ministries of National Economy and of 
Finance. 

If an enterprise or enterprises which 
are already established do not produce 
enough of a certain type of merchandise 
to fill domestic needs, and a new firm 
which wishes to fill this demand requests 
exemption from taxes, the new industry 
may be granted the exemption from OF 
reduction in taxes provided for by this 
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law; and the firms already established 
will be granted the same exemptions, for 
the same length of time, that are granted 
to the new enterprise. 

when the period of exemption granted 
toa certain new industry is ended, that 
industry may be declared a necessary in- 
dustry, and may be granted the exemp- 
tions provided by this law and its regu- 
lations. 

The importation, free of duty, of con- 
struction materials, machinery, equip- 
ment, spare parts, and tools, as well as 
auxiliary raw materials or semimanu- 
factured articles of foreign origin, shall 
not be permitted once these articles are 
produced in sufficient quantity within the 
country. Whenever this proves to be the 
case, the Ministry of National Economy 
shall notify the Ministry of Finance in 
order that the latter may declare the ex- 
emption suspended in accordance with 
provisions of the regulations. 

Procedure and Administration: New er 
necessary industries shall comply with 
provisions of the regulations regarding 
their accounts and the places where they 
may carry on their industrial activities. 

Interested persons desiring to benefit 
under this law should present a petition 
to the Ministry of National Economy con- 
taining the information required in the 
regulations to prove that the industry in 
question is new or necessary, and like- 
wise to prove the feasibility of the un- 
dertaking from the point of view of the 
raw materials, fuel, motor power, ma- 
chinery, technical direction, profitability, 
financing, location, communications, and 
markets. 

The Ministry of National Economy 
shall undertake the study of the petition 
and, after consulting with the Ministry 
of Finance on the matter of taxes, shall 
decide whether or not further action 
should be taken. The declaration which 
establishes whether or not an industry 
is new or necessary and the exemption 
from or reduction in taxes shall be made 
jointly by the Ministries of National 
Economy and of Finance. This declara- 
tion shall be published once in the Diario 
Oficial (official publication of the Gov- 
ernment) and once, at the expense of 
the interested party, in one of the na- 
tion’s leading newspapers. Following its 
publication, a period of 30 days shall be 
allowed for other industries to state their 
objections, in the event they consider 
that the industry which is granted ex- 
emption is not new or necessary. 

The Ministry of National Economy 
shall determine the types and amounts 
of construction materials, machinery, 
machines, equipment, spare parts, and 
tools which the beneficiary industry may 
require for its operations. Likewise, this 
Ministry shall determine the amounts, 
types, and classes of auxiliary raw mate- 
rials or semimanufactured articles of 
foreign origin necessary for the opera- 
tion of the beneficiary industry. The 
Ministry of National Economy, within a 
period to be stipulated in the regulations, 
shall send to the Ministry of F nance the 
respective lists (of tax-free products), in 
order that the latter may authorize 
their importation and determine the 
length of time in which they may be 
imported. 
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Beneficiaries of this law may petition 
the Ministry of Finance to cancel their 
tax-rate exemptions or reductions before 
the close of the period for which they 
were granted. This Ministry, after con- 
sultation with the Ministry of National 
Economy, shall issue a resolution declar- 
ing that the Ministry of National Econ- 
omy no longer considers the beneficiary 
entitled to the exemptions provided in 
this law. In such cases, the firms shall 
pay the taxes from which they were ex- 
empt, on operations already realized, in 
the form and manner prescribed in the 
regulations. 

If the beneficiaries of tax exemptions 
or reductions granted by this law should, 
without the authorization of the Minis- 
tries of National Economy and of 
Finance, transfer in any manner the ma- 
chinery, equipment, accessories, tools, 
auxiliary raw materials or semimanu- 
factured articles which are imported free 
of duty, they will be immediately re- 
quired to pay the duties on the same and, 
in addition, they will be fined three times 
the amount of the duties by the Min- 
istry of Finance, which will also cancel 
all exemptions formerly enjoyed by them. 

In the event of cessation of operations, 
bankruptcy, or liquidation of the bene- 
ficiary enterprise, the legal representa- 
tive shall notify the Ministries of Na- 
tional Economy and of Finance in order 
that these may jointly determine 
whether or not the exemptions should be 
continued. 

Presidential Customs Powers: The 
President is authorized to issue whatever 
customs regulations he may deem neces- 
sary for the development of the new or 
necessary industries referred to in this 
law. 

Guaranty of Supplies of Local Mate- 
rials: Enterprises which are established 
or which may be established for the ex- 
portation of raw materials obtained in 
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the country must first supply the con- 
sumption needs of the new or necessary 
industries at the lowest price at which 
these materials are being exported. 

Miscellaneous: All questions arising in 
connection with the enforcement of the 
provisions of this law on tax exemptions 
or reductions shall be finally resolved by 
the Ministry of Finance, after consulta- 
tion with the Ministry of National 
Economy. 

Transitory articles of the new law pro- 
vide that industries enjoying tax exemp- 
tions provided by the decree of Novem- 
ber 22, 1939, and by the law of May 13, 
1941, shall continue to enjoy them under 
the conditions and for the length of time 
stipulated in the respective declarations. 

The Ministries of National Economy 
and of Finance are authorized to extend 
for 5 and 2 years, respectively, the pe- 
riods of exemption of those industries 
which were established during the time 
that the decree of November 22, 1939, 
and the law of May 13, 1941, were in 
force, and which are considered under 
the terms of this law as fundamental 
industries or industries of economic im- 
portance. 

Those industries whose periods of ex- 
emption terminated within a year of 
the establishment of this law may re- 
quest a new period of exemption of 5 
or 2 years, according to whether the in- 
dustry is a fundamental one or one 
of economic importance. The Ministries 
of National Economy and of Finance are 
authorized jointly to grant or deny an 
extension of the exemption period. 

Industries which may be planned for 
the purpose of manufacturing the same 
kind of merchandise as already covered 
by industries which enjoy exemption 
from duties under the law of May 13, 
1941, shall have the right to request the 
same tax exemptions as these. Such 
exemptions shall be granted, computing 
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the length of time for the exemption 
from the date which the aforesaid law 
established for the first similar exemp- 
tion granted. 

Enterprises which have been unable to 
avail themselves totally or partially of 
the exemptions granted them under the 
law of May 13, 1941, may enjoy the ex- 
emptions granted them in their respec- 
tive declarations for the length of time 
which they failed to enjoy them, pro- 
vided they can prove to the satisfaction 
of the Ministries of National Economy 
and of Finance that it’ was through no 
fault of their own that they failed to 
take advantage of the benefits accorded 
them by the law. 


Transport and Communication 


Progress in Air and Highway Trams- 
portation.—The number of transporta- 
tion companies (air lines, rail, steamship, 
truck, and bus) operating in Mexico has 
tripled—from 1,234 in 1940 to 4,876 in 
1945. These statistics, although cited in 
the most general sense, are considered to 
be indicative of the relatively great in- 
dustrial and economic progress now 
under way in the Republic. 

A new Mexican air freight line, the 
Aéro Vias Internacionales, began opera- 
tions in Sonora in February and made 
four flights during the month. 

Construction work has been started on 
a new airfield, 2 kilometers from the city 
of Saltillo, Coahuila, Mexico, according 
to the Mexican press. The field is being 
built on property of an industrialist who 
will organize his own aviation school and 
institute pleasure trips over the city, thus 
fostering an interest in private aviation 
among the inhabitants, the report states. 

In the 1946 program for communica- 
tions and public works in Mexico, special 
attention is given to the completion of 
the so-called Central Highway conneci- 
ing Mexico City and Ciudad Juarez 
(across the border from El Paso, Tex.), 
and to completion of the Pan-American 
Highway connecting Mexico City with 
Tuxtla Gutierrez, the capital of the State 
of Chiapas, according to the Mexican 
press. 

Other highways which will receive at- 
tention include the Matamoros-Mazatlan 
transcontinental route, the Pacific coast 
and Gulf coast highways, and others. An 
expenditure of 160,000,000 pesos to fur- 
ther the country’s highway network is 
planned for this year. 


Nicaragua 


Economic Conditions 


TACA AIRLINES TO IsSUE TouRIST IDENTI- 
FICATION CARDS TO UNITED STATES Na- 
TIONALS 


TACA Airlines has been authorized by 
the Nicaraguan Ministry for Foreign Af- 
fairs to issue tourist identification cards 
to United States nationals, for the pur- 
pose of facilitating travel in or through 
Nicaragua without passports, according 
to a report from the U. S. Embassy at 
Managua, dated February 8, 1946. 

The card which is issued to TACA by 
the Nicaraguan Tourist Office, presigned 
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and in blank, requires no visas or exit 
permits, is free of cost, and is accepted as 
identification by the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment. Cards are valid for 8 weeks and 
are renewable beyond that period by ar- 
rangement with TACA. 


Norway 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Agreement Governing Trade During 
1946 Concluded With Sweden.— An 
agreement governing trade during 1946 
between Norway and Sweden was signed 
in Oslo December 21, 1945, according to 
an announcement published in Kommer- 
siella Meddelanden Stockholm, January 
1946. This agreement, which became 
effective January 1, 1946, provides for a 
mutual exchange of Norwegian and 
Swedish products to a total value of 
about 100,000,000 Swedish crowns. 

By this agreement Norway under- 
takes to issue export licenses for nitrates, 
sulfur and pyrites, hides and skins, cer- 
tain minerals and metals including cop- 
per, copper concentrate, zinc, aluminum, 
and iron scrap, and herring, certain 
other fish, and fish oils. 

Swedish press reports quoting the 
Swedish Minister of Commerce indicate 
that Swedish imports of fresh, dried, and 
salted fish from Norway are expected to 
reach a value of 22,000,000 Norwegian 
crowns or 19,100,000 Swedish crowns. 
Sweden, however, has made no commit- 
ment to buy a specific quantity of Nor- 
wegian fish, and import licenses will be 
issued in the light of Swedish domestic- 
market requirements. 

Sweden in return agrees to permit the 
export of such products as peas, sirup, 
molasses, seeds, iron and steel, ball bear- 
ings, machinery and machine parts, 
chemical products, apothecary goods, 
trucks, bus chassis, and tractors. 

Agreement Governing Financial Pay- 
ments Concluded With Sweden.—Nor- 
wegian and Swedish financial authorities 
have concluded a new agreement govern- 
ing the settlement of reciprocal financial 
claims, according to a report published 
in the Swedish press, February 9, 1946. 
This agreement, which is to be valid for 
the period February 15 to December 31, 
1946, replaces the clearing arrangement 
of 1945. 

While the new agreement is understood 
to make no intrinsic changes in Nor- 
wegian-Swedish financial transactions 
which remain under Government control, 
a new procedure is established whereby 
payments in Sweden will be made 
through the Riksbank and the com- 
mercial banks instead of through the 
Clearing Board. In addition to financial 
transactions connected with the ex- 
change of goods, the agreement will gov- 
ern extensive interest payments on Nor- 
wegian loans in Sweden, redemption of 
loans, payment for services, and like 
transactions, all of which will enter into 
the financial settlements during 1946. As 
a result, a considerable deficit in the Nor- 
wegian account is expected. This deficit 
is to be met from funds outstanding on 
the account of Norway’s reconstruction 
credits as well as from other funds in 
Sweden at the disposal of the Norwegian 
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Government. Negotiations to regulate 
future payments and to settle further 
eventual Norwegian deficits will be con. 
ducted later in the year. 

The agreement also contains stipula. 
tions concerning cooperation between the 
central banks of the two countries, A}. 
though the agreement will have no great 
effect on the practical operation of pay. 
ments, it is said to reflect the desire of 
the Norwegian and Swedish Governments 
to abolish the clearing system in order to 
resume freer forms of payments between 
both countries. 


Palestine 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Duties Removed or Reduced on Many 
Raw Materials—In the Gazette for 
January 31, 1946, the Government of 
Palestine announced exemption from 
import duty for 23 articles previously 
dutiable, chiefly raw materials and semi- 
manufactured goods, and a reduction of 
rates for 8 other commodities. The ar. 
ticles placed on the free list are as 
follows: 


Clay, Kaolin, and other clayey earths not 
Specially prepared; sulfur; waste, scrap, and 
dross of iron, steel, and alloys thereof, brass, 
copper, lead, zinc, aluminum, and antimony 
fit only for recovery of metal; ores of an- 
timony, copper, chrome, lead, tin, and zine, 
and pyrites including cupreous pyrites: 
colophony; gum arabic, copal, dammar, gum 
tragacanth, shellac, seed lac, and stick lac; 
bones, hoofs, and horn; tar and pitch; iron: 
black sheets and plates, plain or corrugated; 
aluminum ingots and sheets; brass and cop- 
per ingots and bars; unwrought tin in 
blocks, ingots, and bars; calcium carbide; 
mica, micanit, unground flint, crude emery, 
crude carborundum, raw talc and: steatite, 
raw magnesite and dolomite, unmanufac- 
tured asbestos, raw graphite, and raw phos- 
phate; unmanufactured vegetable fibers; 
mirabolans; optical glass, unfinished; ferro- 
chromium, ferromanganese,  ferromolyb- 
denum, ferrosilicon, ferrotitanium, ferro- 
tungsten, ferrovanadium, and _ spiegeleisen; 
iron terneplate in sheets, if unprinted, un- 
decorated, or unlacquered; antimony in- 
gots; nickel ingots; and hessian 


The commodities on which duties 
have been reduced are as follows: 

Gums and resins not elsewhere specified, 
now 15 percent ad valorem; brass and cop- 
per sheets, now 10 mils per kilogram; brass 
and copper tubes not exceeding 15 milli- 
meters internal diameter, now 15 mils per 
kilogram; zinc sheets, now 7 mils per kilo- 
gram; animal, mineral, and vegetable blacks, 
now 15 percent ad valorem; paints, colors, 
varnishes, lacquers, not elsewhere specified, 
now 15 percent ad valorem; fish livers, in- 
cluding salt or brine, now 5 mils per kilo- 
gram; and stainless steel sheets, now 3 mils 
per kilogram. 


Paraguay 


Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


Establishment of New Industries to 
Process Domestic Raw Materials Encour- 
aged by Import and Export Duty and Tat 
Exemptions.—The establishment of new 
industries in Paraguay which are to pro- 
cess principally domestic raw materials 
and which are economically justified is 
being encouraged by exemptions from 
import and export duties and from na- 
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tional and municipal taxes for a maxi- 
mum period of 10 years; in accordance 
with Decree Law No. 11603 of January 
10, 1946. 

The encouragement of the establish- 
ment of new industries provides specif- 
ically for: exemption from import duties 
and additional charges on machinery, 
parts and repair parts, as well as on other 
articles which are used in a new industry, 
when not available domestically; exemp- 
tion from duties and additional charges 
on |raw materials, the importation of 
which is indispensable to such industries; 
exemption from export duties on prod- 
ucts and byproducts of these industries; 
and exemption from all Government and 
municipal taxes in effect or to be created 
on the property on which such industry 
or its installations are located. 

These exemptions, however, may be 
canceled, if the industry is not estab- 
lished within the time limit fixed by the 
Council for Industrial Qualification, if 
the industry ceases to function for 3 
consecutive months for a nonseasonal 
business and for 6 months for a seasonal 
business, and if the management does 
not keep up with modern technology. 


Peru 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Parcel-Post Shipments to Peru: 8-Day 
Extension for Certifying Consular In- 
voices No Longer in Effect.—The provi- 
sion for an 8-day extension in time for 
certifying consular invoices covering par- 
cel-post shipments to Peru which was 
authorized November 19, 1946, as a war 
emergency measure, expired on Decem- 
ber 31, 1945. 

Consular invoices for parcel-post ship- 
ments valued at $50.01 (United States 
currency) or more, must now be certified 
the same day or prior to the date of 
mailing a package in the United States. 
Invoices dated subsequent to the date of 
mailing are considered void by Peruvian 
authorities. It is recommended, there- 
fore, that certified consular invoices be 
obtained before mailing packages, as 
failure on the part of American exporters 
to observe this provision renders the 
Peruvian importer liable to a fine of 25 
percent of the declared value of the ship- 
ment. Should this occur, the importer 
may in turn file claims against the 
shipper. 


Syriaand Lebanon 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Increased, and Supply 
Tazes Abolished, on Several Products. — 
Effective March 13, 1946, the import 
duties in Syria and Lebanon on the fol- 
lowing commodities were temporarily 
increased by the Higher Council of Com- 
mon Interests of the Syrian and Leban- 
ese Governments, according to an air- 
gram dated March 14 from the U. S 
Legation, Beirut: On cotton, silk, woolen 
yarns, and old clothing, from 11 to 25 
percent ad valorem; on coffee, woolens, 
Wool clothing, cotton textiles, from 20 to 
40 percent; on vegetables, fruits, gro- 
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ceries, beer, alcohol, starch, glucose, from 
25 to 50 percent; on silks, alcoholic per- 
fumes, and toilet articles, from 40 to 50 
percent ad valorem. On raw cotton and 
crude oil, which were formerly exempt, 
duties of 11 percent ad valorem were im- 
posed. At the same time, the Syrian and 
Lebanese Governments simultaneously 
abolished the supply taxes ranging from 
30 to 50 percent ad valorem, resulting in 
a net tax reduction on the foregoing 
products of about 15 percent. 

Customs declarations will continue to 
require approval of the Ministry of Na- 
tional Economy. 

Certificate-of-Origin Fee Reduced in 
Syria.—Effective March 18, 1946, the fee 
for legalizing a certificate of origin for 
Syria has been reduced from $2.30 to 
$1.40, according to an announcement 
dated March 18 by the Consul General of 
Syria, in New York. 


United Kingdom 


Transport and Communication 


Airport on Reclaimed Land in North- 
ern Ireland.—The Belfast Harbor Com- 
mission (Northern Ireland) has estab- 
lished an airport on its reclaimed land 
on the County Down side of the Victoria 
Channel, according to the foreign press. 
One of the outstanding features of the 
airport is that it can be reached in 7 
minutes by car from the center of the 
city. 

The reclaimed area is 365 acres, of 
which more than 120 acres are prepared 
for landing, and there are runways of 
1,000 yards, which will be extended to 
2,000 yards. There are facilities for fly- 
ing boats alongside, the report states. 

Plans for Extensions to Port Facilities 
in Northern Ireland.—A comprehensive 
program of extensions to port facilities 
in Northern Ireland, involving the for- 
mation of a new dock system on the 
County Antrim side of the Victoria Chan- 
nel, pursued by the Belfast Harbor Com- 
missioners up to the outbreak of the 
war, now affords a total quayage of 2,600 
feet with a depth of 30 feet alongside 
at low water, according to a foreign press 
report. To this quay accommodation 
there is an entrance channel of about 
2,000 yards long and 250 feet wide. 

The port has 68 cranes ranging from 
2 to 150 tons’ capacity, and facilities for 
all classes of ships and cargoes; there 
are 6 miles of quays and 13 miles of 
dock railways. There is graving dock 
accommodation for vessels up to 48,000 
gross tons. The harbor extends over 
2,760 acres and has 10 docks and basins 
of varying capacity. 

The chief docks and basins on the 
Antrim side are Dufferin (3% acres) and 
York (3 acres), leading out of Spencer 
Dock (7% acres). 

Higher up the Lagan River on the 
County Down side is Abercorn Basin of 
10'5 acres, while, on the opposite side, 
is Clarendon Dock, 3 acres in area. This 
is nearest to the center of the city on 
the County Antrim side. 

Apart from these docks there are very 
large timber ponds and the fitting-out 
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basins of the shipyards. There are five 
graving docks, the largest of which is 
887 feet long. 


Uruguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tires for Passenger Cars: Certificate 
of Necessity Requirement for Sale Can- 
celed.—The requirement of a certificate 
of necessity for the purchase of tires for 
passenger automobiles in Uruguay es- 
tablished by a decree of August 16, 1943, 
was canceled by a decree dated February 
22, 1946, published in the Diario Oficial 
of February 28, 1946. 

[For announcement of decree of August 


16, 1943, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
October 23, 1943.] 


Venezuela 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Meat: Temporarily Placed on Duty- 
Free List.—By virtue of Resolution No. 
90 of the Ministry of the Treasury of 
Venezuela, published in the Gaceta Ofi- 
cial of March 12, 1946, dried, salted, and 
frozen meats have been removed from 
tariff item No. 482, prohibiting importa- 
tion, and placed on the free list under 
item No. 426. This provision is effective 
for 180 days beginning with the date of 
announcement. 

By Resolution No. 95 of the National 
Supply Commission, the above-men- 
tioned meat products are subject to prior 
import-license requirement during the 
effective period of Resolution No. 90. 

Cork: New Tariff Classification.—Ac- 
cording to Resolution No. 89 of the Min- 
istry of the Treasury (Ministerio de 
Hacienda) of Venezuela, published in 
the Gaceta Oficial of March 2, 1946, 
letter ““C’’ has been added to item 214 
of the tariff schedule as follows: 

No. 214. Cork: (C) Fragments of 
glued cork in separate pieces, 0.05 bolivar 
per gross kilogram. 





Chungking 
(Continued from p. 9) 


for industrial use, and the flow of the 
Yangtze and its tributaries controlled. 
The plan now calls for the construction 
of mammoth dams across the Yangtze 
near Ichang which would back deep 
water up beyond Chungking. In that 
event coastal steamers and some ocean- 
going vessels might be able to navigate 
to Chungking, a factor that would be of 
prime importance to all industrial and 
commercial activities in Szechwan Prov- 
ince. 

It is, of course, unreasonable to as- 
sume that Chungking will become a great 
production center in the immediate fu- 
ture, or that it has shed every vestige of 
its provincialism. But new forces have 
been loosed in that ancient trading post. 
Whether they will cause a redirection of 
life in Chungking depends upon the mo- 
mentum behind them and the inertia to 
be overcome. 
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Chemicals 


SULFUR IMPORTS, BRAZIL 


Brazil’s imports of sulfur in the period 
January—October 1945 totaled 16,533 
metric tons, valued at $831,950, accord- 
ing to the Ministry of Finance. The 
United States supplied 15,919 tons, 
worth $779,100. 


EXPORTS OF INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL, CANADA 


Canadian exports of industrial alco- 
hols declined sharply in 1945, according 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Exports in December were valued at 
$11,000 (Canadian currency), compared 
with $115,000 in December 1944. The 
1945 total was $5,375,000, whereas in 
1944 it was $8,927,000. 


SALES OF CHILEAN NITRATE 


Total world sales of Chilean nitrate 
in 194445 amounted to 1,436,282 metric 
tons, an increase of 385,727 tons over the 
1943-44 figure, according to the annual 
report of the Lautaro Nitrate Co., Ltd. 
The company’s quota of total sales was 
510,295 tons of nitrate and 287,623 kilo- 
grams of iodine; comparable figures for 
the preceding year were 373,251 tons and 
400,943 kilograms, respectively. 

A continuing substantial demand for 
nitrogen fertilizers is indicated for the 
current year, it is stated. 


AMMONIUM-SULFATE PLANT To BE 
CONSTRUCTED, INDIA 


The construction of an ammonium 
sulfate factory at Sindri, Bihar Province, 
has been approved by the Government of 
India, according to a foreign chemical 
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journal. Contracts are contemplated 
with a firm of consultants in the United 
States and a concern representing Brit- 
ish manufacturers of chemical plants, it 
is stated. 

FRENCH IMPORTS 


French imports of chemical products 
in 1945 amounted to 96,429 metric tons. 
On a quantity basis, these materials 
ranked tenth among principal imports. 


ITALY TO RECEIVE PHOSPHATE ROCK FROM 
FRANCE 


Arrangements have been completed for 
the exchange of 10,000 metric tons of 
Italian pyrites for 80,000 tons of phos- 
phate rock from France, according to a 
foreign chemical publication. The sup- 
ply of phosphatic fertilizers in Italy is 
extremely short. 


SITUATION IN GLUE INDUSTRY, ITALY 


The Italian glue industry has passed 
the low point in production reached dur- 
ing the war, and its output is now suffi- 
cient to meet present requirements. Un- 
favorable conditions for the maintenance 
of cattle resulted in larger slaughterings, 
making available more bones for the 
industry’s use. 

Production of glue recently has been at 
the rate of approximately 200 metric tons 
monthly, and the factories have suffi- 
cient stocks of bones to last through April 
or May 1946. After that time, supply 
prospects are not so good, as it is expected 
that sufficient forage and feed will be 
available to maintain more cattle and 
fewer will be slaughtered. 

There were 19 plants producing glue in 
1938. They had capacity to convert ap- 
proximately 60,000 metric tons of bones. 
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Total production of glue in 1938 
amounted to 8,388 tons—6,756 from bones 
and 1,632 from hides. In that year 395 
tons of glue were exported and 853 tons 
imported. By 1942 production had de. 
clined to 4,142 tons. 


OUTPUT OF MEXICAN INDUSTRY INCREAsgEs 


The output of Mexico’s chemical indys. 
try in 1944 increased in value to more 
than 170,000,000 pesos (approximately 
$34,975,000) from 30,000,000 pesos ($6. 
175,000) in 1940, according to figures 
released by the Mexican National Statis. 
tical Department. The number of per. 
sons employed rose from 3,000 to 10,0009. 


SWEDISH ExporTs OF ARSENIC RESUMED 


An important Swedish concern—the 
Boliden Mining Co.—has resumed the ex. 
port of arsenic to the United Kingdom, 
Australia, South Africa, and South Amer- 
ica, according to a foreign chemical 
journal. 


DISCOVERY OF POTASH DEposITs, U. K. 


Discovery of extensive potash deposits 
in the United Kingdom by an oil com- 
pany drilling in Yorkshire has been con- 
firmed, according to the British press. 
No attempts to work the deposits have 
yet been made 


DDT OuvurpvutT, U. K. 


Production of DDT in the United King- 
dom had reached an annual rate of 5,000 
long tons at the end of 1945, according to 
the British press. 


Coal 


PRODUCTION 


Production of coal in India during 
September 1945 was slightly more than 
the output in 1935, according to reports 
in the Indian financial press. Taking 
the production in the year 1935 as 100, 
the percentage produced in each of the 
months of the third quarter was as fol- 
lows: July, 98.5 percent; August, 92.8 
percent; and September, 100.2 percent. 


IN INDIA 


CANNEL CoaL To BE MINED (SCOTLAND), 
U. K. 


Plans are being made by a Scottish 
iron and steel company to work a large 
deposit of cannel coal at Laggan of Kin- 
tyre, Scotland. A modern plant will be 
erected, as it is expected that output will 
eventually reach 1,000 tons of coal a day. 
The deposit is estimated to contain 175,- 
000,000 tons of coal within an area of 2 
square miles. 


Construction 


PERMITS ISSUED, CHILE 


Construction permits issued in Vina del 
Mar, Chile, during the last quarter of 
1945 totaled 56 for new buildings and 91 
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for repairs and enlargements. New con- 
struction permits were valued at 16,509,- 
123 pesos, whereas those for repairs and 
enlargements were valued at 2,989,378 


SOS. 

Permits issued for new construction in 
Valparaiso during the fourth quarter 
numbered 12 for 2,711,832 pesos’ worth 
of work. In addition, 39 permits valued 
at 1,393,180 pesos were issued for repairs 
and enlargements. 


BUILDING REQUIREMENTS, SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


At least £8,877,000 will be spent on new 
construction in Southern Rhodesia dur- 
ing the next 10 years, according to esti- 
mates by the Southern Rhodesian Build- 
ing Costs Commission, says a foreign 
publication. Approximately 3,000 houses 
and 1,450 apartments will be needed by 
the European population. 

The commission has made the follow- 
ing recommendations: The continuance 
of control over building-material prices; 
limitation of builders’ profits; appoint- 
ment of a controller to allocate building 
priorities; and the establishment of a 
National Building Commission entrusted 
with responsibility for the erection of 
houses for Africans. 


Electrical 
Machinery 


DEVELOPMENTS IN OUTPUT OF ELECTRICITY, 
CANADA 


Revaluation of developed water power 
in Ontario, Canada, established that the 
total Canadian water-power installation 
at the end of 1945 was 10,283,610 horse- 
power. The most significant new instal- 
lation was the addition of a 19,000- 
horsepower unit to the Alexander plant 
of the Hydroelectric Power Commission 
of Ontario. 

The total power in Canada will be sub- 
stantially augmented in the next few 
years by developments under construc- 
tion or in active prospect in British Co- 
lumbia, Alberta, Manitoba, Ontario, and 
Quebec. 

Although production of electricity in 
the first 10 months of 1945 showed a 
decrease of only a fraction of 1 percent 
from the output in the corresponding 
period of 1944, a reduction of about 312 
percent in the last 3 months of that 
period reflected the cessation of war pro- 
duction. The most notable reduction 
was in the Province of Quebec where 
much of the electric energy used during 
war years in making aluminum has been 
reverted to the pulp and paper industry 
for the production of process steam in 
electric boilers. 

Except in Quebec, there has been little 
reduction in the demand for electrical 
energy, and in some areas a moderate 
increase is reported. 


SOLUTION oF ELECTRICAL-ENERGY SHORT- 
AGE, COLOMBIA 


As a possible solution of the shortage 
of electrical energy at Medellin, Colom- 
bia, consideration is being given to the 
setting up of an auxiliary power plant 
below the present plant at Guadalupe. 
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Production of 10,000 kilowatts is the goal 
when the plant begins operation within 
6 months. 

The proposed emergency plant would 
relieve the shortage until the new Rio 
Grande development goes into operation. 


THERMOELECTRIC PLANT IN OPERATION, 
MeExIco 


The Veracruz (Mexico) thermoelectric 
plant belonging to the Comisién Federal 
de Electricidad was placed in operation 
on February 21, 1946, and the plant now 
is furnishing from 6,000 to 17,000 kilo- 
watts of electricity, This relieves the 
shortage of power in the territory from 
Veracruz westward through Orizaba to 
Puebla and into the Mexico City valley. 

The Veracruz thermoelectric plant 
originated with the purchase of three 
small marine-type turbogenerators which 
had been made during World War I. 
A plant in which the generators could 
be used was then designed. One gen- 
erator has been returned to the factory 
for rewinding, and difficulty is being ex- 
perienced with another unit in adjust- 
ing it to a 20-percent overspeed. 


HYDROELECTRIC-POWER DEVELOPMENT, 
NEw ZEALAND 


With the establishment of a State 
hydroelectric department in New Zea- 
land on December 7, 1945, all electrical 
activities were separated from the Pub- 
lic Works Department. 

Government expenditures on hydro- 
electric-power development will be at 
least £NZ5,000,000 a year for the next 15 
years, in the opinion of the Minister of 
Public Works. He also believes that 1,500 
miles of line, with a capital value of 
£NZ500,000, could be erected in 2 or 3 
years. 

New Zealand's electric power repre- 
sents a public investment of £NZ50,000,- 
000, with an annual revenue of £NZ9,- 
000,000. The peak electric-power load in 
New Zealand advanced from 120,000 
kilowatts in 1936 to 300,000 in 1945. 


CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRICAL ENERGY, 
MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY 


The steady increase in electrical energy 
used in Montevideo, Uruguay, in the first 
6 months of 1945 continued in July, Au- 
gust, and September, bringing the total 
consumption for the first 9 months to 
234,029,914 kilowatt-hours, compared 
with 207,637,499 kilowatt-hours in the 
period January—September 1944. 

In the third quarter, consumption in- 
creased from 25,750,450 kilowatt-hours 
in July 1944 to 29,750,450 in July 1945, 
from 25;092,539 kilowatt-hours in Au- 
gust 1944 to 28,316,637 in August 1945, 
and from 23,670,847 kilowatt-hours in 
September 1944 to 24,852,806 in Septem- 
ber 1945. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee, Tea, and Cacao 


EXPORTS AND STOCKS OF CACAO BEANS, 
BRAZIL 


Exports of cacao beans from the two 
Brazilian ports, Salvador (Baia) and 
Ilheus, during January 1946 totaled 
158,683 bags of 60 kilograms each, as 
compared with 202,400 bags in January 
1945. 

Stocks of cacao beans at Salvador at 
the end of January 1946 amounted to 
301,245 bags, as against 149,078 bags at 
the end of January 1945. 


GUATEMALA’S COFFEE CROP AND EXPORTS 


Prospects for Guatemala’s coffee crop 
year, October 1, 1945, to September 30, 
1946, are reported as excellent with the 
possibility that the exportable surplus 
may exceed 1,000,000 bags. 

Exports of coffee in 1945 totaled 894,- 
321 bags (60 kilograms each) as com- 
pared with 1944 exports of 774,958 bags. 
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The United States purchased 92.5 per- 
cent of the total in 1945 and 84.6 percent 
in 1944, 

Coffee exports in January 1946, the 
fourth month of the 1945-46 coffee year, 
amounted to 51,944 bags as against 47,- 
875 bags in January 1945. 


MANUFACTURE OF DECAFFEINED COFFEE, 
FRANCE 


A French plant specializing in the 
manufacture of decaffeined coffee re- 
sumed operations during the first part of 
February 1946, after having been closed 
for 3 years. There was no war damage 
to factory installations, and the equip- 
ment used in extracting the caffeine 
from coffee is said to be in good condi- 
tion. 

Production of coffee is controlled and 
allocation of that for making the de- 
caffeined product is established by the 
Ministry of Food Supply. It is estimated 
that production in the future will be 
from 7 to 9 metric tons a month, as com- 
pared with the prewar monthly output 
of 20 to 25 metric tons. 

The director of the plant stated that 
to obtain maximum production, it would 
be necessary to replace certain machine 
parts and obtain new equipment, costing 
approximately 1,000,000 francs or about 
$8,382 (119.30 francs=$1 U.S. currency). 

If arrangements can be made for new 
equipment and replacement, it is re- 
ported that the firm will be able to sup- 
ply the French demand and produce an 
additional 20 metric tons a month for 
export. However, this increased output 
is dependent also on coffee supplies and 
sufficient coal and solvents. 


INCREASED ALLOTMENT OF TEA For Export, 
INDIA 


The quota of Indian tea available for 
export during the 1945-46 financial year 
has been increased by 23,000,000 pounds. 
This is attributed to an improvement in 
the crop position, and puts the export 
quota at 398.572,633 pounds, or 104 per- 
cent of the standard export figure. 


Fish and Products 


Norway’s CATCH HEAVY 


The Norwegian catch of herring, al- 
though later than usual, was reported 
to be extremely heavy during the first 
part of February 1946 and promised to 
exceed past records. 

On February 3 the herring catch in the 
Aalsund area (Aalsund is midway be- 
tween Bergen and Trondheim) totaled 
220,000 hectoliters (1 hectoliter=26.4 
gallons) the largest single day’s catch in 
the history of the Aalsund territory. 

Trondheim also reported an unusually 
heavy run of herring with satisfactory 
catches, and mention was made of the 
fact that the herring run this season is 
extending further north than had been 
the case for many years. 

The catch of sei (coalfish) is also re- 
ported excellent. Twenty boats operat- 
ing out of Aalsund in early February 
brought in 264,552 pounds of fish in 1 
day. 
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New Brazilian Body To 
Study Oil Pipe Lines 


Creation of an Oil-Pipe-Line 
Study Commission, to be named by 
and be responsible to the president 
of the National Petroleum Council, 
has been authorized by the Brazil- 
ian Government. Consisting of 
three members, the Commission is 
to be headed by an officer of the 
Military General Staff. One of the 
other members is to be a civil en- 
gineer who is a specialist in trans- 
portation problems, and the third 
member is to be a civil or industrial 
engineer with experience in hy- 
draulic work. 

This Commission is to make a 
study of pipe-line transportation 
from the Port of Santos to the City 
of Sao Paulo; to propose pipe lines, 
indicating the route, general con- 
ditions of construction, proper type 
of installations, and probable cost; 
and to draw up rules governing 
submission of bids for construction 
and operation of the oil pipe lines. 

Chief purpose of these projected 
systems is to provide transporta- 
tion of crude oil to refineries which 
are to be built in the State of Sao 
Paulo. 




















Grains and Products 


WHEAT SITUATION IN RIO GRANDE DO SUL, 
BRAZIL 


The 1945-46 Rio Grande do Sul (Bra- 
zil) wheat crop, harvested in December 
and early January, is estimated at 150,- 
000 metric tons as compared with an 
estimated 40,000 metric tons in the 1944— 
45 crop year. No information is avail- 
able on the area planted in the past 2 
years, although without doubt an in- 
crease in acreage for the 1945-46 season 
accounted for part of the difference in 
the two crops. Favorable weather dur- 
ing the entire growing season, in con- 
trast to the drought which affected the 
1944-45 crop, was the most important 
factor responsible for the large 1945-46 
crop. 

Officials of the State Department of 
Agriculture estimate that 96,000 metric 
tons of the 1945-46 crop will enter the 
domestic commercial trade. The re- 
mainder of the crop, about 54,000 metric 
tons, will be held on farms for feed and 
seed. 

Ministerial Order No. 18 of January 9, 
1946, provides for the release of Brazilian 
wheat to domestic markets at a minimum 
price of 62 cruzeiros per 60-kilogram sack 
to the producer. Producers received 75 
to 80 cruzeiros for wheat sold in 1945 
and are expecting at least the same 
prices this year. 

A crop of 150,000 metric tons would 
ordinarily be sufficient to satisfy con- 
sumption in Rio Grande do Sul for 10 
months. Inasmuch as the crop also may 
be distributed in other Brazilian States, 
wheat supplies for State consumption 
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will be reduced and total supplies May 
not last for more than over 5 or 6 months 
Wheat or wheat flour from other sources 
will be needed for the Porto Alegre gig. 
trict before the last half of 1946. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is inter. 
ested in obtaining quotations on wheat 
and wheat-flour prices for bulk Purchases 
from the U. S. Government or trade 
sources. A specific request was made 
that quotations include the United States 
market price as well as c. i. f. prices de. 
livered in Porto Alegre on direct ship. 
ment basis, if possible. 

Rio Grande do Sul purchased 30,009 
metric tons of wheat in Argentina durj 
July and August 1945, of which 23,099 
tons had been delivered up to December, 
1945. Delivery to Porto Alegre was made 
at 80 cruzeiros per 60-kilogram sack 
Local flour millers claim that the Rio 
Grande do Sul wheat costs 80 cruzeiros 
per sack by the time it reaches them. 
However, flour of 75 percent extraction 
is bringing 102 cruzeiros per 50-kilogram 
sack at the mills; 107 cruzeiros to the re- 
tailer per 50-kilogram sack; and 2.29 
cruzeiros per kilogram to the consumer. 


GRAIN CROP AND CONSUMPTION, Harti 


Haiti’s recently harvested grain crop 
was one of the best in several years, 
During the past crop year, April 1945 
through January 1946, 386,600,000 
pounds of grain were produced. This 
included 225,000,000 pounds of durra 
(called millet in Haiti); 120,000,000 
pounds of corn; and 41,600,000 pounds 
of rice. 

Average yields are believed to have 
been as follows: millet, 1,000 pounds per 
acre; corn 6 to 8 bushels (400 pounds of 
grain) per acre; and rice 800 pounds per 
acre. 

Per capita consumption of all grains 
for the past fiscal year apparently was 
about 125 pounds, plus an additional 16 
pounds of imported wheat flour, making 
a total per capita consumption of ap- 
proximately 140 pounds of grain and its 
products. This consumption of grain 
is believed to be fairly constant, as in the 
Haitian economy 90 percent or more of 
the population depends directly upon the 
land for food, shelter, and clothing. 
Food accounts for perhaps 85 percent or 
more of the real income. For this rea- 
son, the number of acres planted does 
not vary widely, as subsistence is the 
first consideration in Haiti's agriculture. 

Per capita consumption of flour has 
shown a steady increase during the past 
few years. It amounted to about 16 
pounds in the past year, only 11% 
pounds the year before, and 6 pounds 
in the previous year. It is believed that 
imports will increase during the present 
fiscal year. 


Meats and Products 


LIVESTOCK NUMBERS AND MEAT 
PRODUCTION 


The number of livestock on farms In 
Sweden is approaching prewar levels 
mainly because of improved feed condi- 
tions. 

The latest official estimate of live- 
stock on farms in Sweden as of Septem- 
ber 15, 1945, as compared with official 
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census figures for 1937 and 1944, is 
shown in the following table: 


Livestock on Farms in Sweden 


(Unit: Number] 








—_— 
Kind 1937 | 1944 | 1945 
633, 276 | 599, 490 | ! 577, 000 
$ ' | ) , 
on 2, 986, 267 | 2,834,177 | 2, 921; 000 
sheep é 353, 324 551, 830 510, 700 
' 1,424,935 | 1,041,074 | 1, 092, 700 
Hogs. .-- - Pa ‘ , 
_ —~— 
i This figure does not include 20,000 Army horses. 


There was an increase in the number 
of livestock slaughtered commercially in 
1944-45 from that in 1943-44, as may be 
seen from the following table showing 
commercial killings in the years (Septem- 
ber 1 to August 30) 1933-34, 1938-39, 
1943-44, and 194445: 


Number of Animals Slaughtered 
Commercially in Sweden 








{Unit: Number] 

Kind 1933-34 | 1938-30 | 1943-44 | 1944-45 
Cattle 258, 457 388,919) 337,710) 366,513 
Cattle under 2 

yenss 411,266) 522,883) 248,773! 275, 814 
Calves under 6 

months 252,135) 461,268 645,846) 626, 873 
Hogs 1, 422, 742/1, 592, 67/1, 007, 086)1, 013, 429 
Sheep and goats 160,703) 155,087! 195,478) 197, 535 
Horses 16,601; 35,320) 28,795 32,631 





During the production year, September 
1, 1944, to August 31, 1945, the basic 
ration allotment of beef, pork, and mut- 
ton totaled 16,167 grams per person, or a 
daily average of 44.29 grams per day. In 
1943-44 the basic ration was 27,354 grams, 
or an average of 74.9 grams per day. 

Imports of beef in the 1944-45 pro- 
duction year amounted to 1,680 metric 
tons, as compared with 950 tons in 1943- 
44. However, imports of pork declined 
from 6,832 metric tons in 1943-44 to 4,326 
tons in 1944-45. Total imports of beef 
and pork were 1,776 tons less in 1944-45 
than in the preceding year. Practically 
no imports originated in Denmark. 

Exports of meat and animal products 
were negligible during. 1944-45, although 
1,737 tons of lard, 893 tons of tallow, and 
605 tons of butter were exported. Un- 
officially, it is understood that most ship- 
ments went to Finland, and Norway. 
Late in the year, small supplies were dis- 
patched to the Netherlands. 


Sugars and Products 
PROSPECTS FOR BEET SuGAR, BELGIUM 


Belgium's sugar production in 1945-46 
declined to the lowest total in many 
years, amounting to 140,518 metric tons, 
raw value, compared with 194,886 tons in 
1944-45. The reduction in area planted 
to sugar beets was the chief reason for 
output being about 100,000 tons less than 
the prewar average and 50,000 tons less 
than the production in any of the past 
lS years. Prospects for the coming year, 
however, are improved. 

During the calendar year 1945, 10,258 
tons of sugar were imported, of which all 
except 490 tons was received before the 
end of September. The military import 
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program accounted for 1,194 metric tons; 
the balance was received on the civilian 
import program. 

Beligian farmers are generally reported 
as planning to increase their sugar-beet 
plantings in 1946. Prices for sugar beets 
are attractive, conditions for early seed- 
ing are favorable, and planters hope to 
receive the needed quantities of chemical 
fertilizers, especially nitrogen, in time for 
the next crop. 


Glass 
and Products 


FROPOSED GLASS-MANUFACTURING INDUS- 
TRY, BRITISH GUIANA 


A favorable report on the possibilities 
of the establishment of a glass factory 
in British Guiana was recently issued by 
the Committee on Minor Industries after 
a study of the various factors involved in 
such a project. 

The committee pointed out that the 
large deposits of silica sand in the colony 
would provide basic raw material for the 
manufacture of a good-quality colorless 
glass and that easily accessible water 
transportation would guarantee the ship- 








Australian Export Company 
Formed for Sale of Wines 
and Liquors 


A proprietary company with a 
capital of around £50,000 (about 
$162,500) is being formed in Mel- 
bourne (Victoria), Australia, to 
cater for the export of Australian 
wines and spirits and general mer- 
chandise to all countries of the 
world. Stephen King Pty. Ltd., 
wholesale wine and spirit mer- 
chants and one of the pioneers in 
the Australian export trade, are 
forming the company. 

Already wine and spirit orders 
have been received from England, 
Norway, Belgium, France, Egypt, 
Syria, India, Malaya, Siam, China, 
Java, and the Philippines. These 
orders are valued at many thou- 
sands of pounds, say the promoters. 

Before the outbreak of World 
War II little or no export business 
was done with most of these coun- 
tries except England, Malaya, and 
Java. During 1940-41, however, 
when wine supplies from France 
were cut off, Australia exported 
large quantities to Egypt, Malaya, 
Java, and India for civilian pur- 
poses. In addition, considerable 
quantities were shipped for service 
requirements. 

The chairman of the new com- 
pany says that he expects a con- 
siderable export trade to be built 
up and retained “because of the 
high quality of Australian wines 
and spirits,” and also because the 
Commonwealth is becoming more 
export-minded. 
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ment of supplementary materials such 
as limestone, soda ash, and fuel, and 
provide a means for shipping finished 
products directly to Caribbean markets. 

It was recommended that the output 
of the factory be limited to glass con- 
tainers. A factory costing about $500,- 
000, including the cost of buildings, 
machinery, and technical services would 
prove most economical in the opinion of 
those who conducted the investigation. 
Such a plant would have a capacity of 
5,000 tons of glass annually. Because 
domestic consumption would necessarily 
be limited, a considerable portion of the 
output would have to be exported. How- 
ever, it was suggested that at first the 
market be limited to British Guiana and 
Trinidad. 

Some question as to the feasibility of 
the project was expressed in other quar- 
ters, because of doubts not only as to the 
size of the domestic market, but also 
the ability of a domestic industry to com- 
pete with foreign manufacturers. There 
was concern about obtaining a suffi- 
ciently large export trade to take care 
of the recommended production. 


Iron and Steel 


PLANS FOR NEW PLANT TO MANUFACTURE 
SPECIAL STEELS, BRAZIL 


Coronel Fabriciano, a town in Minas 
Gerais, Brazil, has been chosen as the 
site of a new plant for the manufacture 
of special steels. The factory will be on 
the Vitoria-Minas Railway about 100 
kilometers from the Itabira iron-ore de- 
posits and approximately 450 kilometers 
from the port of Vitoria, Espirito Santo. 

The plant will have a production ca- 
pacity of 54,000 metric tons of finished 
steel products annually, consisting of 
axles for passenger and freight cars, car 
wheel tires, rounds and squares of car- 
bon and special steel, special steel forg- 
ings, locomotive axles, special high-speed 
tool steel, castings, steel for drills, bits, 
frames for freight and passenger cars, 
and flat and coiled spring steel. 

It is anticipated that it will take about 
2 years to complete the project, although 
an even longer time may be required 
because machinery and other materials 
for construction of and equipping the 
plant must be imported. The equipment 
will be purchased in the United States 
and will cost about $4,700,000. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 


Exports of raw hides from Canada 
during 1945 were valued at $558,000 (Ca- 
nadian currency), reports a Dominion 
publication. 

Unmanufactured and manufactured 
leather exports during 1945 were valued 
at $3,949,000 and $3,752,000, respectively. 


EIRE’s LEATHER SITUATION 


Leather footwear in Eire was in such 
short supply in February that some shops 
in Dublin kept open only until their al- 
lotment for that day was sold, says a 
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British publication. It was uncertain as 
to when increased supplies of shoes 
would be available, according to Eire’s 
Minister for Industry and Commerce. 
The inferior quality of leather, compared 
with prewar quality, has resulted from 
the lack of adequate tanning materials, 
reported the Minister. 

Since January 1944, the output of 
footwear factories in Eire has been sub- 
ject to control, in order to insure the 
production of reasonable quantities of 
essential types of footwear. 


FOOTWEAR Exports, U. K. 


Exports of footwear from the United 
Kingdom during the last quarter of 1945 
totaled 81,529 pairs, reports a British 
trade journal. The total was distributed 
as follows: 55,325 pairs of men’s shoes, 
9,447 pairs of women’s shoes, 8,466 pairs 
of children’s shoes (all made entirely or 
chiefly of leather); 4,875 pairs of over- 
shoes, slippers, house shoes, and sandals 
made of materials other than rubber; 
1,913 pairs of boots, bootees, shoes, over- 
shoes, slippers, and sandals made en- 
tirely or partly of rubber; and 1,503 pairs 
of boots, bootees, and shoes manufac- 
tured from materials other than rubber 
or leather. 


Machinery, 
Agricultural 


REQUIREMENTS FOR U. K. 


A list of machinery likely to be needed 
by farmers in Great Britain in the next 
few years has been prepared by the Na- 
tional Farmers’ Union. Annual require- 
ments, valued at £20,808,000, include 
1,500 track-laying tractors, 15,100 garden 
tractors, 26,300 tractors, 20,000 tractor 
ploughs, 3,000 horse ploughs, 9,000 Cisc 
harrows, 15,000 cultivators, 6,000 tool 
bars, 4,700 corn drills, 6,800 combine 
drills, 4,000 root drills, 14,500 fertilizer 
distributors, 700 potato planters, 7,000 
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potato diggers, 15,000 mowing machines, 
15,000 rakes, 14,000 tedders and side de- 
livery rakes, 8,600 sweeps, 1,700 hay load- 
ers, 10,300 binders, 1,200 combines, 500 
threshing machines, and 1,000 pick-up 
balers. 


REGISTRATION IN SPAIN 


A national registration of all agricul- 
tural machinery and equipment in Spain 
will provide detailed information on the 
number and characteristics of tractors, 
motors for irrigation equipment, reapers, 
and other items used in agriculture. The 
maximum utilization of equipment on 
hand is one of the objectives of the regis- 
tration which is welcomed by the trade 
as a source of information formerly un- 
available. 

Failure to furnish the required data 
will result in the declaration of unregis- 
tered machinery and equipment as illegal 
and the withdrawal of the fuel-ration 
card. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


PLANT TO MANUFACTURE PENICILLIN, 
DENMARK 


Denmark’s leading pharmaceutical 
company is planning to construct a plant 
with productive capacity sufficient to 
meet the domestic demand for penicillin, 
reports the foreign press. Supplies of 
this drug for the Danish people have 
been imported from the United States. 


IMPORTS INTO EIRE 


Medicines and medicinal preparations 
imported by Erie during the first 9 
months of 1945 were valued at £307,520, 
compared with £315,101 in the like period 
of 1944. 

The amount of cod-liver oil imported 
from January through September 1945 
was 912 hundredweight, valued at 
£11,063. In the like 9 months of 1944 











Trujillo areas on the Peruvian coast. 


mechanized equipment. 








Peru’s Efforts To Improve Agriculture Have Immediate 
Commercial Angles 


Peru’s agricultural authorities and technicians from the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs are working together through the Servicio Cooperativo 
Interamericano de Producion de Alimentos, known as SCIPA, to bring about 
full utilization of Peru’s abundant agricultural, forest, and pastoral resources, 
says the USDA magazine Agriculture in the Americas. 

One project is the establishment of a machinery pool in the Huacho and 
Machinery is rented out to many small 
farmers who could not afford to purchase, and maintain individually, heavy 
In this way the use of tractor-driven plows and 
mechanical seeders and threshers is greatly increased. The Huacho-Trujillo 
experiment has received such enthusiastic support that plans are under way 
to extend the pool project on a Nation-wide scale. 

Work is also in progress to increase and improve dairy and beef cattle 
production in Peru. More than 230 pure-bred animals, including 200 bulls, 
have been imported and distributed among Government experiment stations 
and private purchasers. Animal quarantine stations are under construction. 

In order to increase Peru’s food production and induce improvement in 
nutritional habits, 45,000 families have been assisted with technical advice 
and furnished seed for the planting of home gardens. 
families now for the first time are growing and eating tomatoes, lettuce, cab- 
bage, and a variety of other vegetables. 


As a result, many 
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imports were 646 hundredweight, Valued 
at £6,681. 


NECESSITY OF INCREASING PRODUCTIO 
FRANCE ’ 


Output in the French pharmaceutica) 
industry will have to be greatly expanded 
in order to meet demands, reports the 
foreign press. Present Production 
amounts to only about 60 percent of the 
prewar level and there still is a Critical 
shortage of medicines. Phenol prodye. 
tion is currently estimated at 120 
monthly, a quantity far below require. 
ments. 


DECLINE IN LEBANESE IMPORT TRrapgE 


Inasmuch as the production of medic. 
inals in the Lebanon is negligible, prag. 
tically all must be purchased abroad 
The amount imported in 1944 declineg 
sharply to 103,709 kilograms from 303. 
169 kilograms in 1938. The value ip. 
creased, however, to £S1,437,560 from 
£S895,995. 

This shrinkage in Lebanese trade was 
attributed to wartime quotas, imposed to 
offset a condition of generally short sup- 
plies, and to foreign-exchange difficy). 
ties. As the supply situation eases jn 
exporting countries, it is believed that 
the backlog of demand for drugs and 
pharmaceuticals may be filled by firm 
orders. 

During the war years, United States 
products gained wide popularity in the 
Lebanese markets. The greatest single 
factor in determining the source of sup- 
ply, however, is the dearth of dollar ex- 
change. 


FisH Livers SHIPPED TO U. S. FroM 
MeExIco 


With the demand for vitamin oils in 
the United States exceeding supplies, 
Mexico has found this country to bea 
ready market for fish livers. The States 
of Sinaloa and Nayarit on the western 
coast of Mexico shipped 58,976 pounds of 
shark livers, valued at $30,764, to the 
United States in 1945, compared with 
11,437 pounds, with a value of $6,043, in 
the preceding year. 


PANAMANIAN GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS FOR 
HoG-CHOLERA VACCINES 


The Government of Panama is intensi- 
fying its campaign against hog cholera. 
The Ministry of Agriculture and Com- 
merce contracted for monthly purchases 
of 500,000 cc. of vaccines for a period of 
1 year beginning February 5, 1946, an- 
nounces the Panamanian press. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


COLOMBIA’S PRODUCTION 


Gold production in Colombia during 
the year 1945 totaled 506,695 troy ounces 
valued at. 31,035,000 pesos (peso=$0.57 
U. S. currency), according to statistics 
issued by the Bank of the Republic. 
Other important metals were produced 
as follows: Platinum, 34,758 troy ounces, 
valued at 1,685,240 pesos, and silver, 
168,699 troy ounces, valued at 132,110 
Both the gold and silver were 


pesos. 
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aluey | fine; 20 production figures were avail- 
able for the crude gold or silver output. 


re was no commercial production of < & . : hee : ve 
mm, | ‘TE "Cr zinc. ‘The amount of lead Indian Delegation to China Aims to Stimulate Trade 


mined —_— Curing the year was An Indian Trade Delegation left New Delhi for China by air on February 
Utica] | very smal. 13, 1946, according to the Agricultural Adviser in the Office of the United ' 
indeq GOLD PRODUCTION IN BRITISH GUIANA States Commissioner, New Delhi, India. The Delegation expected to visit 
S the , . a ’ Chungking, Shanghai, Tientsin, and other trading centers in China and 
tion Gold production in British Guiana return to India by the end of March, and planned to explore the possibilities 
{the} during 1945, although larger than in 1943 of marketing Indian exports in China, especially tobacco and cotton, in 


itical | and 1944, was appreciably smaller than exchange for raw silk, silk fabrics, spices, and even food grains. 
due. | uring the years 1937 through 1942. Out- Mr. Mahomed Suleman Mitha, a member of the Delegation, reportedly 
tons} put increased until 1938, when 41,919 emphasized, in a press interview, the importance of developing India’s export 
Wire. | ounces were produced, but thereafter trade with China. He observed that, in the prewar period, India had built 
gradually declined to a low of 18,986 up a highly favorable balance of trade with China, nearly half of the exports 
ounces in 1944. Figures for the inter- to China being raw cotton. Referring to China’s own production of short- 
DE yening years were 35,745 ounces in 1940, staple cotton and the disinterest of the Chinese textile industry in buying 
edic- 36,045 ounces in 1941, 29,266 ounces in such cotton from India, Mr. Mitha pointed out that India fortunately had 
rae 1942 and 19,470 ounces in 1943. practically no short-staple cotton now available for export, but would prob- 
road Ex rts during 1945 reflected a corre- ably be able to sell low-grade medium-staple cotton to China. 
lined oe im rovement over the preced- Mr. Mitha was quoted as saying that within 2 years India would have to 
“ined | sponding Sik siheien Wheat dainieacieamainiie revert to the prewar scale of cotton production, and would then be forced to 
303, | ing year, bu he aggeone . tena S71 look out for export markets. Meanwhile, efforts wil Ibe made, Mr. Mitha 
e in- | under the peak years. ees te reportedly said, to renew old contracts and to reestablish the trade in cotton 
from } ounces valued at $244,299 (British Gui- with China even in the present circumstances so that the cotton grower would 
ana currency, $1=$0.83404 U. S. cur- not again be “at the mercy of the Indian cotton-textile industry,” the sole 
>was | rency) were exported in 1944, the 1945 buyer during the past several years. 


edto | exports totaled 9,711 ounces, valued at 
sup- | $319,477. In the 4-year period 1937-40, 
cul. | annual exports of gold from British 
ps in | Guiana averaged 37,577 ounces and were 





























: : of a significant change within the indus- the exports of every year since 1933. 
poe — -f sopntleengedbnstors oe pointing try, it is pointed out. Despite attractive prices, however, dia- 
firm to a posible upturn in exports is the fact In addition, two other firms are mak- mond output has steadily declined in 

that during the last quarter of 1945 ship- ing preparations to begin work in the col- recent years. The quantity of exports in 
tates ments abroad increased to 5,300 ounces, ony during 1946 or early 1947. Both are 1945 were higher when compared with 

1 the approximately 889 ounces more than the Canadian and have a combined capital of the two preceding years, but well below 
ingle | aggregate exports for the first 9 months $8,000,000. ; the average for the past 15 or 20 years, 
sup- of the year. gaan sey a = oo ap agpeagaa as shown by the following figures: 
ie rear _ pe Aa pinay Mond om of a relaxation of various defense British Guiana Diamond Exports in the 

rs a for the Sathed Kingdom Since measures passed during the war years to Years 1926-45 
> 1939 however, the United States has been regulate the disposal of raw gold. Sales 
the ‘principal purchaser. During the of gold locally, restricted to licensed n= 
ls in | fourth quarter of 1945, all but 74.5 ounces —_*"@des (goldsmiths and banks) amounted Year | Quantity | (British 
sales ; , to 16,244 ounces in 1945 compared with | (carats) | Guiana 
plies, of the gold was exported to the United ae - currency) 
bes | States. 4,686 ounces in 1944 and 987 ounces in DREACRE 2.2 PED Re 

tates Gold production during the past sev- apes. 1926 | 145,007 | $3, 300, 952 

re eral a has suffered —o S . PLANS FOR ADDITIONAL FACILITIES TO HAN- +d i = 678 | et 
0 result of wartime conditions. Intensifle DLE TUNGSTEN Deposits, U.S.S.R. 1929. | 398115 | 2 277.566 

) the | transportation difficulties, as a conse- - 19.30 | 102, 051 | 1, 431, 364 
with } quence of wartime deterioration of road- Development of tungsten deposits in 1931 pt RE 
3,in | ways in the interior, combined with the  S¢Veral sections of Soviet Russia is being ga3 ; 50,904 | BFL; 948 

high cost of gasoline, transport repair facilitated by the establishment of on- = |. $3; se 
and replacement parts, and other sup- the-spot mills for concentration of the — | @4a70|  4a7. 70 

7 plies, as well as the loss of workers to ore. The Soviet press reports that one 1927 | 34,556] 417, 206 

more remunerative employment, are of these mills USING local ore is at 109° | 33 382 | rit io 

ensi- | considered chiefly responsible for the de- Choru&h - Dairon, Tadzhikistan. The 1940 | 17, 559 269, 446 

era. | crease in gold output. first section of the plant, which will pro- 1941 | 2, = 4 ~ 

nom. : : ; duce highly concentrated tungsten, was 1942. . .. } 2), Oe 

om Although the situation with respect to 1943 ------| 16, 761 370, 923 

nases | scarcities and high costs remained un-  ©°™MPleted early in November 1945. ae ; od ee 

dof | changed in the beginning of 1946. the A concentrating plant is also reported 1945. 4, 3, Oe 

an- supply of labor improved considerably to be scheduled for construction near the 
Moreover, the industry received new Molodezhni tungsten deposit in the Chita Much of the recent decline in the vol- 
stimulus with the recent discovery of Oblast, east of rng tapas — ty a ume of exports is the result of the war- 
deep quartz-bearing ore in the colony, lovka deposit in the ae er ast, all time transportation difficulties, loss of 
particularly in the Mazaruni-Cuyuni — ed = wie “rs “¢ a power station miners to other industries, and the high 
area, about 115 miles west of the city of and ore-washing plant. cost of supplies. These conditions were 
Georgetown. more keenly felt in the diamond indus- 


Both mining companies operating in N onmetallic try than in others because of its relatively 


the gold fields are planning to expand. loose organization and lack of systematic 
wring | The larger one, moreover, is understood M : l development. Diamond production in 
nces | to have undertaken deep drilling of cer- inerals Colombia continues to be limited chiefly 
$0.57 tain ore bodies which have indicated the to superficial prospecting by individual 


istics | Presence of gold-bearing sulphide ore in DIAMOND INDUSTRY IN BRITISH GUIANA operators who use simple hand methods 
iblic. quartz veins in solid-rock formation. As Diamond exports from British Guiana of extraction. 

uced { Most of the gold thus far extracted in during 1945 totaled 17,251 carats, valued Production during 1946, however, is ex- 
nces, British Guiana has been from alluvial at $513,677 ‘(British Guiana currency, pected to exceed the output for 1945. A 
iver, sources, the discovery of quartz-bearing $1=$0.83404 U. S. currency). Reflecting number of former diamond prospectors 
2,110 ore and the possibility of new methods a substantial increase in value per unit are returning to the fields, and new de- 


were of extraction may well be the beginning the 1945 shipments surpassed in value posits will probably be worked. Activity 
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is concentrated in the Mazaruni district, 
long the most important diamond-pro- 
ducing area in British Guiana. 

The small diamond cutting and polish- 
ing factory established in Colombia dur- 
ing the early part of the war is finding 
a ready market for its stones in the 
United States. The industry, which em- 
ploys about 25 locally trained cutters and 
polishers, has been encouraged by the 
Government and aided in various ways. 
In the opinion of members of the firm, 
nevertheless, the future of the industry is 
questionable, depending largely on the 
continuance of the demand for small 
stones, which up to now has come chiefly 
from the United States. 


New CEMENT PLANT, CHIHUAHUA, MEXICO 


Construction work is in progress on a 
new cement plant in the city of Chihua- 
hua, Mexico. Costing approximately 
$620,000, the plant is expected ultimately 
to have a capacity of 800 barrels of ce- 
ment per 24-hour day. About half of 
the stock is owned by a group of local 
investors, the balance by a firm in the 
United States. 


CHANGE IN PALESTINE’S DIAMOND INDUSTRY 


The diamond industry of Palestine will 
receive increasingly greater quantities 
of larger diamonds as a result of recently 
established quotas. The supply of chips, 
which have formed the basis of the in- 
dustry, was to be reduced between No- 
vember 1945 and March 1946 from 20,000 
carats to 10,000 carats monthly. Al- 
though the change was to be made grad- 
ually at the rate of 2,500 carats a month 
it was expected that the industry would 
be faced by a period of adjustment in- 
volving technical and marketing prob- 
lems. The capacity of the industry to 
process the smaller stones has been esti- 
mated in the past at 30,000 carats a 
month. 


RELEASE OF CEMENT FOR BUILDING, 
SWITZERLAND 


The Government of Switzerland is re- 
leasing 450,000 tons of cement to the 
building trade during the year 1946, ac- 
cording to Swiss press reports. This is 
almost twice the amount, it had originally 
planned to release. Large quantities of 
cement will be needed to build new hydro- 
electric plants and to enlarge those al- 
ready operating. Coupled with demands 
from other industries, it is believed that 
only 70,000 tons will be left to use in new 
dwellings. The Government has now re- 
linquishea its control of cement imports, 
but the higher prices prevailing abroad 
act as a deterrent to firms contemplating 
foreign purchases. 


EXporTs OF DIAMONDS, U. K. 


Diamond exports from the United 
Kingdom during the six war years re- 
sulted in the return of more than £100,- 
000,000 to the country, members of Na- 
tional Jewellers’ Association were told at 
a recent meeting in London. According 
to press reports, it was further stated 
that the value of 1945 diamond exports 
totaled £20,000,000, including £2,000,000 
worth of industrial stones and £14,000,- 
000 worth of rough diamonds. The av- 


erage value of exports for the five pre- 
ceding years was £16,000,000. 
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Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


CONSUMPTION OF COTTONSEED OIL, BRAZIL 


Moderate increases in consumption of 
cottonseed oil were reported in the State 
of Baia, Brazil, during 1945. That year’s 
consumption totaled 43,132 metric tons, 
compared with 35,700 tons in 1944. 
Monthly shipments to other States in 
1945 averaged 1,579 tons, representing a 
total of 18,948 tons. Average monthly 
shipments of 2,300 metric tons were made 
in 1944, for an aggregate of 27,600 tons. 

The consumption of Sao Paulo cotton- 
seed oil throughout Brazil fell slightly 
to 62,080 metric tons in 1945 from 63,300 
tons in 1944. 


CoOPRA PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, FIJI 
ISLANDS 


Small supplies of copra produced on 
the Island of Tonga are again figuring 
in world trade. From May 1 to October 
31, 1945, the output of copra reached 
5,087 long tons, of which 4,200 long tons 
were exported, all to Canada. Stocks on 
hand as of October 31, 1945, aggregated 
3,116 tons. 


ESTABLISHING THE BABASSU INDUSTRY, 
BRAZIL 


Industrialization of the babassu nut, 
is being undertaken by the Government 
of the State of Goiaz, reports the foreign 











Phases of Potato Exports: 
India To Get Supplies 


The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture announces that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation will 
consider the purchase of dehy- 
drated white potatoes produced 
from raw potatoes which are under 
loan under the Commodity Credit 
Corporation price-support  pro- 
gram in Idaho, Oregon, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota, and Wyoming. 
Dehydrated potatoes purchased are 
intended for resale to the Govern- 
ment of India to help relieve food 
shortages in India. 

Vendors who wish to sell dehy- 
drated potatoes to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation will be required 
to purchase at not less than appli- 
cable support prices quantities of 
raw potatoes equivalent in dried 
form to the quantities of dehy- 
drated potatoes delivered to Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

It may be noted that heavy ex- 
ports of potatoes to Canada have 
been made from Maine, Michigan, 
and other important producing 
areas adjacent to the Canadian 
border. Substantial quantities 
were also exported to Belgium and 
France from Maine. Additional 
potatoes were exported to France 
from western States to help move 
part of their heavy supplies. 
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In some cities in the north of 


Goiaz small mills are being installed, 

it is understood that an &PPropriation 
of 1,000,000 cruzeiros will be earmarked 
in the next budget for establishing the 


babassu industry. 


There are millions of babasst-ny 
trees in Goiaz, from the extreme north 
to the far south. Furthermore, the tg 
of Piaui alone has about 500,000,000 trees 
according to official reports, and in the 
State of Maranhao, there is an areg of 


on which 


78,000 square 


kilometers 


babassu trees are growing. 

The exploitation and industrialization 
of the babassu nut in Brazil have been 
limited, compared with the immense 
possibilities for its uses. Many products 
are extracted from the nut—glycerip 
charcoal, tar, acetic acid, alcohol, oil, 
butter oil, and cake for animal feeding, 
The oil from the nut may be used ag g 


fuel. 


IMPORTS OF FATS AND OILS, U. K. 


Wartime dislocations resulted in many 
changes in Great Britain’s imports of 


fats and oils. 


Decreases in imports of 


cottonseeds, and soybeans, coconut and 
olive oil, as well as whale oil and copra 


were marked during the war. 


On the 


other hand, imports were enlarged for 
such products as groundnuts, palm ker. 
The accompany- 
ing table, illustrating these variations in 
imports of fats and oils in recent years, 
is quoted from a British trade journal: 


nels, lard, and tallow. 





Product 


Oilseeds 
Castor tons 
Cotton ‘ 
Flax d 


1 
1 
Rape do 
Soybeans do 
Other do 
Oil nuts and kernels 
Copra ( 
Groundnuts 
Unhulled (unde- 
corticated) toms 
Hulled (decorti- 
cated) tons 
Palm kernels do 
Other sorts lo 
Vegetable oils 
Coconut, unrefined 
tons 
Linseed do 
Olive, unrefined do 
Palm, unrefined do 
Soybean, unrefined 
tons 
Tung do 
Coconut, refined cwt 
Olive, refined do 
Natural, essential 
pounds 
Oilseed cake and meal 
Cottonseed tons 
Groundnut do 
Linseed ck 
Other do 
Fish ils 
Whale, unrefined 
tons 
Other, unrefined, in- 
cluding liver oil 
tons 
Animal fats 
Tallow, unrefined 
tons 
Premier jus and re- 
fined tallow cwt 
Oleomargarine and 
oleo-oil cwt 
Lard do 
Other sorts, including 
fish oil, refined_ewt 


335 


276 


513 


Nine months ended 
Septem ber 30— 

1938 1944 1945 
24, 846 10,952) 34,776 
465, 405 1,980 20 04 
207, 269 222, 763) 97, 24 

15, 862 13,379 14,20 

73, 919 5, 635 9, 08 

901 6, 941 7,271 

85, 254 18,645) 18,570 

6,122; 22,451; 30,44 
238,670 400,087) 328,302 
100,119 365, 204) 219, 087 
4, 742 3, 601 vv 
27, 491 1, 000 5, Ml 
14, 124 3, O78 1,614 
3, 572 
Q8, 602) 134,513 04,389 
2, 407 1, 204 
5, 729 15 355 

39, 126 11)... 

#4, 967 5,114 3, 823 
422, 636 1, 659, 569 1, 730, 702 
201, 407 25,884) 35, 047 
210, 325 9, 300 

40), 305 4,558, 62,203 

45, 329 32, 570 
169, 207 42, 942 

15, 939 17,977) 17,28 

18,248, 19,625 16,804 
$13,318 836, 848| 307, 031 
110,504) 52,434) 33, 7 

1, 080, 691.3, 345, 988)1, 523, 804 
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WHALING OPERATIONS PLANNED, 
NETHERLANDS 


The Netherlands has decided to join 
in future international whaling opera- 
tions, reports the foreign press. A new 
whale-fishing company, formed in Am- 
sterdam, is expected to be granted a 
credit of £1,000,000 from the Dutch Gov- 
ernment. The company, which intends 
to operate next'season, plans to equip 
three or four expeditions eventually. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


CANADIAN CONSUMPTION 


A potential Canadian market amount- 
ing to $21,833,042 (Canadian currency), 
for paints, varnishes, and lacquers, in the 
first peacetime year is forecast by trade 
sources in Canada, according to the for- 
eign press. This amount is double the 
1939 consumption of $10,478,104. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, ITALY 


Production of paints and varnishes in 
Italy is limited by shortages of imported 
raw materials. Damage to the indus- 
try’s plants was slight. Italy’s imports 
of paints and varnishes in 1938 amounted 
to 479 metric tons, with a value of ap- 
proximately $337,000. 


CONSUMPTION BY AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY, 
Uv. ee 


The nine companies belonging to “So- 
bac” (Society of British Aircraft Con- 
structors) furnished 21,464,520 gallons 
(imperial) of paint, varnish, and dope 
to the aircraft industry of the United 
Kingdom between July 1940 and Novem- 
ber 1945. 

Figures are not available covering sup- 
plies to the Royal Air Force and the Fleet 
Air Arm, but the amount is estimated to 
be at least 50 percent of that delivered 
to the aviation industry. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


CUBAN IMPORTS 


Cuba imported a total of 33,718 short 
tons of wood pulp in 1945, of which 
Sweden supplied about 27,027 tons. 
Cuban newsprint imports amounted to 
approximately 17,510 tons, with about 
1845 tons coming from Sweden and the 
remainder from North America, prin- 
cipally Canada. 

Other paper and paper products im- 
ported during the year amounted to ap- 
proximately 38,385 tons. Of the aggre- 
gate, the United States supplied about 
35,945 tons and Sweden about 2,325 tons. 
Smaller quantities were imported from 
Spain, Argentina, Mexico, the United 
Kingdom, and Portugal. 


U.S. Imports oF Woop PuLp 


Imports of wood pulp into the United 
States from overseas totaled 1,632 short 
tons during the week ended March 14, 
1946, and 1,815 short tons for the week 
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Eire Plans New Highway 
System 


The new road system now being 
designed for Eire will accommo- 
date fast-moving traffic, cyclists, 
and pedestrians. It will also have 
specially surfaced tracks for horses 
and other animals, according to 
the foreign press. 

Eire’s expenditures on urgent 
road restoration in the near future 
will amount to several million 
pounds. Designs for road improve- 
ments to cost £2,000,000 are ready 
for immediate execution as soon 
as labor, plant, and materials are 
available; and plans for further 
improvements, amounting to £3,- 
500,000, have been completed. 
Preliminary schemes for further 
improvement works to cost about 
£4,000,000 are being drawn up. 























ended March 7, 1946. The aggregate 
quantity of wood pulp imported from 
oversea sources since the first postwar 
importations were reported for the week 
ended June 29, 1945, through March 14, 
1946, amounts to 857,626 short tons. 


TasLeE 1.—Entries of Wood Pulp Into 
United States From Sweden by Customs 
Districts and Country of Origin, Week 
ended March 14, 1946 





Customs, district, and grade Quantity) Value! 


New York: 
Mechanically ground wood | Short tons 
pulp, unbleached ___. (') $30 
Sulfite, rayon and = special 
chemical grades, bleached (‘) 62 
Maryland: 








Sulfite, unbleached 500 31, 888 
Sulfite (kraft pulp) unbleached 1, 132 68, 668 
Total : 1, 632 100, 648 
1 Value is usually foreign or export value in principal 
market of exporting country. It does not include such 
items as ocean freight or insurance costs. For complete 
statement on valuation of imports refer to ‘‘Explanation 
of Statistics’’ in printed volumes of Foreign Commerce 
and Navigation of the United States. 
? Less than }4-short ton, 

TABLE 2.—Cumulative Imports of Oversea 
Wood Pulp—VE-Day Through March 
14, 1946 

Item Quantity) Value! 

Mechanically ground wood pulp, | Short fons 

unbleached 32,745 |$1, 227, 394 
Mechanically ground wood pulp, 
bleached : 1,177 43, 098 


Sulfite, unbleached... 345, 698 (21, 373, 581 
Sulfite, rayon and special chemical 
grades, bleached aw 4, 140 
Sulfite, other than rayon and spe- 
cial chemical grades, bleached 
Sulfate (kraft pulp) unbleached 


354, 546 


63,142 | 4, 692, 593 
378, 471 | 22, 972, 480 


Sulfate, bleached 30, 876 | 2, 240, 955 
Soda pulp, unbleached = and 
bleached 39 | 2, 119 
Unclassified wood pulp 1, 338 77, 992 
Grand total 857, 626 |52, 984, 758 





! See footnote 1 to table 1. 


The recent decline in oversea imports 
of wood pulp is attributed to a “freezing 
up” of northern European shipping ports. 
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Undoubtedly until the spring thaws, 
usually in April, imports of wood pulp 
will continue at the current low levels. 
No further weekly reports will be issued 
until imports are resumed at a higher 
level of around 10,000 tons per week. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


PRODUCTION, EXPORTS, AND IMPORTS, 
BOLivia 


Production of crude petroleum in Bo- 
livia during November 1945 amounted to 
32,311 barrels, a decrease of almost 12 
percent from the 36,651 barrels produced 
during October. Of the November total, 
12,003 barrels were produced in the 
Camiri field, 11,558 barrels in the Ber- 
mejo field, and 8,750 barrels in the San- 
andita field, according to statistics of 
Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales Boliv- 
ianos, the Government petroleum mon- 
opoly. 

Combined output of refined products 
at the Camiri and Sanandita refineries in 
November totaled 21,826 barrels. The 
camiri refinery produced 5,961 barrels of 
gasoline, 1,484 barrels of kerosene, 791 
barrels of Diesel oil and 1,018 barrels of 
fuel oil. Output of these products at the 
Sanandita refinery was, respectively, 
3,294, 681, 640, and 5,208 barrels. 

Exports of fuel oil from Sanandita to 
Argentina in November amounted to 720 
barrels, or less than half the October 
figure of 1,474 barrels. Figures covering 
exports of crude petroleum from Ber- 
mejo to Argentina are not available for 
October and November 1945. 

During November, 13,000 barrels of 
gasoline and 3,571 barrels of kerosene 
were imported into Bolivia. Such im- 
ports during October were 11,988 and 
4,153 barrels, respectively. Import sta- 
tistics do not include aviation gasoline 
or other fuel products imported by mines, 
industries, railroads, and other large con- 
sumers for their own use or for resale. 


OIL REFINING, INDIA 


The crude oil discovered in the Joya 
Mair field in the Punjab, India, because 
of its peculiar character, is unsuitable 
for treatment in the existing refinery at 
Rawalpindi, and a special refinery will be 
necessary, say geologists of the Attock Oil 
Co. Research in this connection is pro- 
ceeding. 

The Joya Mair crude has a specific 
gravity of 0.950, and is a highly viscous, 
black oil that rapidly loses its lighter con- 
stituents on exposure and becomes solid 
pitch. It is one of the most asphaltic 
crudes yet encountered in commercial 
quantities in any part of the world. Per- 
haps the most remarkable feature is the 
complete absence of the middle frac- 
tions. Crude of this discontinuous com- 
position has not previously been recorded, 
it is stated. 


OPERATIONS BEING RESUMED, NETHERLANDS 


The large oil refinery at Pernis, near 
Rotterdam, will resume operation as soon 
as the cracking units are repaired, prob- 
ably some time in May, according to a 
recent statement of the Director of the 
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hours each. 


to small groups for 5 hours each day. 


and the Petroleum Industry. 





U. S. Oil Company “Orients” New Employees in Venezuela 


A school for the indoctrination and orientation of new employees brought 
from the United States was recently opened in Maracaibo, Venezuela, by 
one of the larger American petroleum companies. The first class had 60 
students and 9 teachers, and extended through a period of 8 weeks of 40 


All the teachers, using the most advanced methods, give Spanish lessons 
Besides the teaching of Spanish, which 
occupies 208 hours, there are lectures and field trips, totaling 80 hours, on the 
following subjects: Company Organization and Operation; Basic Labor Poli- 
cies; Economic, Political, and Social Life in Venezuela; History of Venezuela; 


Examinations (the language part being recorded by phonograph) and 
field trips are taken on alternate Saturdays. 
classes will be somewhat smaller, thus permitting more individual instruction. 

The experiment has shown excellent results, and the company expects to 
make the school a regular part of its organization. 
Spanish was intended to provide a vocabulary of 1,300 words and a founda- 
tion in grammar. Actually, the average vocabulary obtained was 2,000 
words, and grammar was completed through the subjunctive verbs. 


It is expected that subsequent 


The special course in 




















Government Bureau for Mineral Oil 
Products. The refinery was badly dam- 
aged during the war. 

Production of crude petroleum at Coe- 
‘vorden, in Drente, is stated to be approx- 
imately 1,200 metric tons a month, a 
mere fraction of the estimated 150,000 
tons of petroleum products required each 
month for the whole country. 

Tanks destroyed during the war have 
been repaired or replaced, and many tank 
wagons have been imported. During 
the past few months, more petroleum 
products have been distributed than in 
prewar days, though sometimes by prim- 
itive means. The gas ration was in- 
creased in January, and it is expected 
that the oil situation soon will be greatly 
improved. 


Rubber and 
Products 


CULTIVATION OF RUBBER TREES, BELGIAN 
CoNnco 


In 1945, 2,275 acres of hevea rubber 
trees were planted in the territory of 
Lomela, Belgian Congo, according to for- 
eign press reports. There are now 9,480 
acres of rubber plantations in the terri- 
tory. General condition of the planta- 
tions is very satisfactory, and the 750 
acres planted in 1941 are to be tapped 
this year, it is stated. 


BoLIvIAN EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


Crude rubber exported from Bolivia in 
November 1945 amounted to 348 metric 
tons, all of which was shipped to the 
United States. November imports of fin- 
ished rubber products included 3,924 
pounds of belting, 3,600 pounds of hose, 
3,093 pounds of packing, and 5,315 
pounds of other rubber products. All 
these items were from the United States. 

During December 1945, Bolivia ex- 
ported 275.3 metric tons of crude rubber 
to the United States and 32.3 tons to 
Argentina. Exports in November totaled 
348 tons. Imports of finished rubber 
products in December amounted to 17.2 
metric tons. Of this total, 16.7 tons con- 


sisted of tires and tubes, the bulk of 
which was from Brazil. 


IMPORTS OF FINISHED PRODUCTS, BRAZIL 


In the first 10 months of 1945, Brazil 
imported 29 metric tons of rubber hose 
and tubing, 50 tons of tires, and 17 tons of 
inner tubes. Imports of these items from 
the United States amounted to 23 tons, 
48 tons, and 17 tons, respectively. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, BRITISH GUIANA 


Exports of crude rubber from British 
Guiana during December 1945 totaled 
13.6 long tons, all shipped to the United 
States. 

In addition to small quantities of tires 
and tubes, imports of finished rubber 
products into British Guiana during 
December included other rubber prod- 
ucts valued at $17,187 (British Guiana 
currency). Canada was the chief source, 
supplying goods valued at $12,939. 


TIRE PRODUCTION, COLOMBIA 


Industria Colombiana de Llantas, of 
Colombia, expects to be producing 2,500 
tires a month by April, and to be oper- 
ating at capacity (5,000 tires a month) 
by the middle of this year. The capac- 
ity of another factory at Cali is esti- 
mated at 1,200 tires a month, but capac- 
ity is not expected to be reached for 
some time. Both factories started oper- 
ations in October 1945. 


NEW BuNA MIXTURE USED IN SAxony, 
GERMANY 


In Saxony, Germany, a buna mixture 
has been developed that permits the fab- 
rication of inner tubes without using any 
natural rubber, reports the German 
press. Mass production will take place 
within the next few months, it is stated. 


Shipbuilding 


INCREASED ACTIVITY, U. K. 


Shipbuilding is steadily increasing in 
Great Britain and Ireland. Ships under 
construction on December 31, 1945, in 
British yards totaled 392 (1,612,810 gross 
tons), an increase of five in number and 
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116,567 in gross tonnage since September 
30, and 471,105 more gross tons than were 
under construction at the close of 1944, 

Of the ships under construction, 299 
(of 837,956 gross tonnage) were Stee] 
steamers, 145 (765,481 tons) were steg| 
and ferro-concrete motorships, 2 (750 
tons) were wood and composite motor. 
ships, and 16 (8,623 tons) were Sailing 
vessels and barges of steel and ferro. 
concrete. 

Two steamers are of a tonnage between 
25,000 and 35,000 gross, and 70 steamers 
and 18 motorships are between 100 and 
500 gross tons; only 3 of the sailing ships 
and barges are over 500 tons. Vessels of 
less than 100 tons are not included, 

The majority of the ships (373) under 
construction at the end of 1945 were for 
Great Britain and Ireland, 8 were for 
British dominions and colonies; and the 
remainder were for Argentina, France, 
the Netherlands, and Portugal. The 
greatest tonnage and the largest number 
of vessels were being built at the Clyde 
Yards at Glasgow and Greenock. Other 
shipyards, in order of the number of ships 
being built, are: Newcastle; Sunderland; 
Hull; Leith; Belfast; Aberdeen; Middles. 
brough; Hartlepool; Dundee; Barroyw, 
Maryport and Workington; and Bristol, 

Oil tankers of 10,000 tons gross and 
upward under construction at the end of 
the year numbered 53, with a gross ton- 
nage of 397,026; of this total 21 were 
steamers and 32 were motorships. 

During the quarter ended December 
31, 1945, 42 steamers (169,098 tons), 40 
motorships (184,525 tons), and 9 sail- 
ing ships and barges (2,363 tons) were 
commenced; and launchings comprised 
71 steamers (170,362 tons); 20 motor- 
ships (89,228 tons); and 6 sailing ships 
and barges (1,265 tons.) 


Special Products 


MATCH PRODUCTION, CYPRUS 


A new match factory in Cyprus is 
scheduled to start production early in 
1946, according to the foreign press. 
Output is expected to amount to 20,000 
to 25,000 boxes daily (wax type), which 
will cover domestic needs, it is stated. 


U. K.’s ExporTs AND IMPORTS, BY VALUE 


The value of pottery, glass, and abra- 
sives exported from the United Kingdom 
during the third quarter of 1945 aver- 
aged £1,055,172 per month according to 
the British-trade press. This figure was 
not only larger than the average monthly 
value of such exports in 1944, stated to 
be £795,174, but also was well above the 
1938 monthly average value of £800,842. 
An increase in exports to a value of 
£1,487,430 in October, moreover, indi- 
cated that further advances might be 
expected. 

Monthly imports for the third quarter 
of 1945 were £74,913, as compared with 
the monthly averages of £84,160 in 1944 
and £611,762 in 1938. Continuation of 
the downward trend in imports was evi- 
denced in the October figure of £65,869. 


EXPORTS AND Imports, U. K. 


Cutlery, hardware, implement and in- 
strument exports of the United Kingdom 
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scored a substantial increase in value 
during the third quarter of 1945. These 
advances were noted both as compared 
with the like 1944 period and with the 
prewar year 1938. Imports, however, de- 
d. 

the average monthly value of exports 
of these items was stepped up to £818,- 
010 for the 1945 third quarter from £643,- 
045 in 1944 and £752,307 in 1938. 

In the third quarter of 1945, imports 
of cutlery, hardware, implements and 
instruments averaged £550,181 monthly. 
British monthly purchases averaged 
£866,670 in 1944 and £588,475 in 1938. 

Imports for the month of October 1945 
were £505,319, and exports were £1,111,- 
613. 

MANUFACTURE OF BICYCLES AND ParTs, 
U. K. 

The bicycle trade in the United King- 
dom hopes to increase output during 1946 
to a total of 2,500,000 vehicles. About 
1,000,000 will be sold in the home market 
and 1,500,000 will be exported. 

During the third quarter of 1945 Brit- 
ish factories turned out 244,977 bicycles 
and parts for 193,400 units. This repre- 
sented a considerable increase over the 
production in the second quarter when 
only 205,000 cycles and parts for 193,000 
units came from assembly lines. 


Stone, Clay, and 
Related Products 


MARBLE QUARRYING BEING RESUMED 
U. 8. S. R. 


The quarrying of marble in Gruzia 
(Georgia), U. S. S. R., discontinued dur- 
ing the war, has now been resumed. Pro- 
duction is expected soon to reach totals 
twice those of prewar years. According 
to the Soviet press the Gruzia quarries 
will supply marble for the rebuilding of 
Leningrad, the construction of the Pal- 
ace of the Soviets and fourth section of 
the subway in Moscow, the Kiev subway, 
and various buildings in Tbilisi, the cap- 
ital of Gruzia. 

Gruzia marbles, which are of high 
quality, come in gray, red, or white; the 
last-named, from the Lopotski quarry, 
being used for decorative purposes. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


CUBAN IMPORTS 


Imports into Cuba during the calendar 
year 1945 included 26,187 metric tons of 
textile items of which 21,320 tons or 
slightly more than 80 percent were from 
the United States. In addition, the 
United States supplied Cuba with 21,- 
555,100 jute sugar bags. Details are 
shown in the accompanying table. 


[In metric tons unless otherwise specified 





rr 
Item From | “otal from 


Bags, cotton 779 779 = 100.00 
Cord and cordage 142 145 Q7, 03 
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[In metric tons unless otherwise specified] 





| 
Percent 





Item From U.8.| Total | from 
| | v, 8. 

| 
Cotton, raw 4, 204) 6,597} 65.09 

Cotton textiles and | 
manufactures } 7, 505 8,101} 92. 56 
Cotton yarn 1, 729 1,841; 93.91 
Fibers and straw } 725 2,200| 32.95 

Henequen and manu- | } 
factures 12) 12) 100.00 
Jute sugar bags 121, 555, 100)! 21, 555, 100! 100. 00 
Other jute bags 1, 206 1, 206; 100. 00 
Jute fiber. 352) 352) 100.00 
Kapok 171) 390 43, 84 
Linen 14 37| 39. 08 

Rayon and cotton | } 
mixed fabrics 339 342 99, 12 

Rayon textiles and | 
manufactures 2, 796 2,803} 99.75 
Rayon yarn 647 647; 100. 00 
Silk 50 60 83. 33 
Tobacco cloth 325 325; 100.00 
Wool and products 234 343 68. 22 
Total... 21, 320 26, 187 81.44 

! Number 


Cotton and Products 


PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENTS, PARAGUAY 


According to the latest estimate, the 
1945-46 cotton crop in Paraguay will 
approximate 9,000 metric tons of fiber, 
as compared with 8,640 metric tons in 
1944—45 and 15,561 metric tons in 1944-43. 

Stocks of cotton on February 1 were 
reported at 10,000 bales (200 kilograms 
each) most of which were awaiting ship- 
ment to Argentina. 


SWEDEN’s COTTON REQUIREMENTS 
Future cotton requirements in Sweden 


are estimated at about 33,000 metric tons - 


annually, or roughly the prewar average. 
During the war, consumption of cotton 
fell to an unusually low level, amounting 
to only 14,000 tons in both 1942 and 1943. 
Although the Swedish industry has ex- 
pressed preference for United States cot- 
ton it is believed likely that purchases 
in the immediate future will be made 
from British Empire sources in order to 
utilize accumulated credits with them. 
Substitution of staple fiber for cotton 
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during the war years has given a tre- 
mendous boost to the Swedish rayon in- 
dustry and although in 1942 substantial 
imports were still being made from Ger- 
many, since 1943 the industry has been 
expanded to a nearly self-sufficient level. 


COTTON YIELDS, TURKEY 


According to semiofficial estimates, the 
1945 cotton crop in the Adana-Cuku- 
rova area of Turkey (which normally 
accounts for about 80 percent of the 
total) did not come up to earlier expec- 
tations. The crop amounted to only 
25,000 metric tons compared with pre- 
vious estimates of 31,000 tons and with 
43,500 tons reported in 1944. This, de- 
spite the fact that the area cultivated 
in 1945 was substantially larger than in 
1944. 

Meanwhile, a fairly good crop in the 
Izmir section helped to offset the loss of 
production elsewhere, so that the na- 
tional total is expected to reach 34,000 
metric tons or just 2,000 tons short of 
earlier estimates of 36,000 tons. It is, 
however, considerably smaller than the 
1944 crop estimated at 48,000 metric 
tons. 


CONSUMPTION AND PRODUCTION, UNION OF 
SouTH AFRICA 


A small cotton mill was recently com- 
pleted in Benoni, South Transvaal, near 
Germiston, Union of South Africa, and 
it has purchased all the cotton produced 
in the Union last season (194445), 
about 500 bales, at the equivalent of 
18.33 cents per pound. It is reported 
that this cotton will be used to make 
low-priced knitted-style goods. 

The new mills is said to be employing 
500 workers, and it anticipates expan- 
sion to where 1,500 can be hired. 

In 1944-45 approximately 1,000 acres 
were planted to cotton; 20 years ago 
the crop extended over 100,000 acres, but 
disease and boll worm have reduced it 
drastically since then. Efforts are being 
made to eradicate these draw-backs to 














at 7,200,000 pairs. 
imported from the United States. 


purely utilitarian type of shoe. 


cated on the coupon, 








Shoes Far From Plentiful in Holland 


Although the shoe industry in the Netherlands is gradually recovering from 
the ravages of war, the authorities are still faced with serious obstacles in 
their efforts to insure a fair country-wide distribution, says the Netherlands 
Information Bureau. Production during the first 3 months of 1946 amounted 
to about 1,500,000 pairs, while total production for the entire year is estimated 
Besides this home manufacture, 2,000,000 pairs will be 
Under the best of circumstances, there- 
fore, it will be possible to provide only one pair of shoes for every man, woman, 
and child by the end of 1946—provided sharp control can be maintained on 
sizes and type of shoe and on the materials used. 

Present regulations, says the Dutch agency cited, have set the distribution 
at 60 pairs per month for every 1,000 persons. As far as possible, priority is 
given to old applications, many of which were filed as far back as 1943. 
Technical difficulties, particularly the great variation in size and form, make 
it essential that shoe stores carry stocks at least four times larger than the 
number of ration coupons that are distributed. 

For the time being there is no possibility of manufacturing shoes of the 
better type, because there is a shortage of high-grade leather and of inner 
linings. Consumers are therefore limited to a more or less standardized and 
Buyers are also urged to use their ration 
coupons immediately to avoid unnecessary stocking by dealers. Shoe stores 
are also forbidden to sell any other size of shoe than the one which is indi- 
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staple production but agricultural of- 
ficials are not too enthusiastic about im- 
mediate large increases in output. 


Wool and Products 


Woo. DELIVERIES AND Exports, URUGUAY 


Deliveries of wool from the interior of 
Uruguay to Montevideo during January 
amounted to 11,158,247 kilograms, which 
brings the total for the current season, 
from October 1, 1945, to 43,902,905 kilo- 
grams. This is somewhat less than the 
48,110,829 kilograms reported in the cor- 
responding period of the 194445 season. 

Exports during the first 4 months of 
the 1945-46 season also were lagging be- 
hind 1944-45, amounting to only 37,980 
bales, as compared with 72,227 bales in 
the like months of 1944-45. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


HEMP-FIBER PRODUCTION, TURKEY 


Hemp fiber may again be exported 
from Turkey, according to late reports, 
inasmuch as the Ministry of National 
Defense, which during the war pur- 
chased the greater portion of the crop 
for the use of the Army, has recently 
canceled its purchasing program. 

Just how much will be available for 
export is not readily known, because no 
production statistics have been kept 
since 1942. It is believed that production 
may have fallen to as low as 3,000 metric 
tons during the war years, but recently 
there has been an increase, and the yield 
for the 1945-46 season is currently esti- 
mated at between 6,000 and 7,000 metric 
tons. Production of hemp fiber prior to 
1942 averaged between 8,000 and 9,000 
metric tons. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


SITUATION IN BRAZIL 


Reductions of about 15 percent in the 
1945 yield of flue-cured tobacco in Rio 
Grande do Sul, Brazil, were caused by the 
severe drought. According to the latest 
estimates, output in 1945 totaled 120,000 
bales of 165 pounds each, compared with 
140,000 bales in 1944. 

The 1945 production of air-cured to- 
bacco in the State of Rio Grande do Sul 
declined even more than flue-cured— 
about 20 percent—in the final estimate, 
making a total of 180,000 bales compared 
with 220,000 bales in the preceding year. 

Air-cured production in Santa Cata- 
rina, however, expanded slightly in 1945 
to about 45,000 bales, against an esti- 
mated 40,000 bales in the 1944 season. 

Flue-cured output in Santa Catarina 
was insignificant in 1945, but plans are 
under way to increase production of this 
type in the next few years. Whether in- 
creases in flue-cured output will make 
inroads on production of air-cured types 
remains to be seen. 

The domestic supply of tobacco, 


already limited by drought, was further 
reduced in 1945 by heavy exports of that 
year’s crops of all types to Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Uruguay, and Argentina. 
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Until the 1945 season, domestic supplies 
had been sufficient to meet Brazilian de- 
mand. But as a result of the shortage, 
manufacturers who had usually main- 
tained stocks approximating an 18- 
month supply, were forced to reduce 
them to a l-year supply. 

To protect the domestic industry, the 
Federal Government stopped exporta- 
tion of tobacco from Rio Grande do Sul 
and Santa Catarina in March 1945. 
This order was revoked in September 
1945. There are now no restrictions on 
exports. 

Price ceilings on leaf tobacco also 
were lifted in September 1945. Prices 
for cigarettes have not been raised since 
April 1944, although the cost of tobacco 
leaf has been upped more than 150 per- 
cent over the 1943 figures. Prices of 
leaf have been greatly inflated as a re- 
sult of competition among buyers for 
short supplies, especially exporters and 
speculators. 

In October 1945, a decree providing 
for grading of tobacco and supervision 
of the leaf export trade of Rio Grande 
do Sul was passed. Although trade 
sources believe extra labor costs in- 
volved in preparing the leaf will raise 
the cost of tobacco for export, the new 
regulations should add to the prestige 
of Brazilian tobaccos on the world 
market. 

Flue-cured tobacco in Rio Grande do 
Sul is predominantly of the Virginia 
type. On the other hand, air-cured 
tobacco is generally of domestic varie- 
ties, quite commonly crossed with Vir- 
ginia type. 

In Santa Catarina the air-cured to- 
bacco is of the domestic cigar type. One 
concern, however, is planning to intro- 
duce Kentucky Burley on a small scale 
for air-curing during the next few 
years. 

Sharp increases in plantings and out- 
put are expected in Rio Grande do Sul, 
as a result of strong domestic and foreign 
demand. Preliminary estimates on 
planted acreage in Rio Grande do Sul 
during the period September 1 to October 
31, 1945, for the 1946 flue-cured tobacco 
crop are running at 10,800 hectares or 
about 50 percent more than the 7,000 
hectares set out for the 1945 crop. 

So far, normal weather conditions 
have been erperienced in Rio Grande do 
Sul, and present estimates place produc- 
tion for flue-cured tobacco for 1946 at 
220,000 bales or 85 percent above the 
1945 production of 120,000 bales. 

Air-cured production in Rio Grande do 
Sul for 1946, providing the weather re- 
mains favorable, is estimated at 400,000 
bales, or 120 percent greater than the 
1945 crop of 180,000 bales. 

The 1945 production level of 45,000 
bales of air-cured tobacco in Santa Cat- 
arina is expected to be maintained in 
1946. Trade sources forecast some in- 
crease in acreage, but expect a decline in 
yield per acre. 

Flue-cured production is being started 
in Santa Catarina by one concern. Al- 
though the total output for 1946 is not 
expected to be more than 2,000 to 3,000 
bales in this section, plans envisage pro- 
duction of 20,000 to 30,000 bales within 
the next 5 years. 
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A total of 115 flue-curing barns haye 
been constructed on farms in the vieip. 
ity of Blumenau, and a warehouse ang 
redrying plant is under construction in 
that city. The necessary machinery ang 
equipment are on order from the United 
States. 


CANADIAN CONSUMPTION, PRODUCTION, yp 
IMPORTS 


Cigarettes released for domestic cop. 
sumption in Canada during the first 19 
months of 1945 numbered 11,675 ,000,000, 
a slight increase over the 11,666,500,009 
released for use during the entire year 
1944. No downward tendency can be dis. 
cerned among trade circles, and the ree. 
ord levels of consumption reached during 
the war are expected to be maintained ip 
the postwar era. At present Canadian 
smokers are reported to approximate the 
per capita cigarette consumption in the 
United States. Before the war, con- 
sumption of cigarettes in Canada was 
only about one-half that in the United 
States. 

Smoking tastes in Canada during the 
war shifted from individually rolled cig. 
arettes to ‘‘tailor-made” brands. Even 
a considerable amount of unemployment, 
with a consequent shrinkage in ready 
cash, is not expected to result in a ma- 
terial decrease in Canadian demand for 
factory-made cigarettes. 

Sales of cut tobaccos during the first 
10 months of 1945 held their own, 
amounting to 20,919,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 23,081,000 pounds during the 
entire year 1944. Sales of plug tobaccos 
declined, however, to 2,673,100 pounds in 
the first 10 months in 1945 from 3,715,600 
pounds throughout the entire preceding 
year. 

Shortages in certain types of tobacco 
products are still reported; for example, 
some brands of cigarettes are in tight 
supply, although the problem is report- 
edly from 75 to 80 percent solved. Cigar 
shortages are greater than ever. One of 
the reasons for this situation is the un- 
willingness of prewar cigar workers to 
return to jobs at the wage rates prevailing 
in the cigar industry. 

A recent decision of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board permits wholesalers 
of cigars and cigarettes to distribute 20 
percent of their current supply to new 
customers who were not being supplied 
during the base period of 1941. Pre- 
viously, manufacturers and wholesalers 
had been limited to supplying old cus- 
tomers. This change was made to help 
returned servicemen to form new busi- 
nesses in the tobacco field. 

Arrangements have just been com- 
pleted by a Toronto tobacco wholesaler 
to distribute a well-known United States 
brand of pipe tobacco. The number of 
United States pipe tobaccos on sale in 
the Dominion will be increased to three 
by the introduction of this product. 

The most recent available estimates 
place the Ontario flue-cured tobacco 
crop at about 70,000,000 pounds—some- 
what lower than expected. The area 
planted in Ontario for the 1945 cam- 
paign was estimated at 72,000 acres. 
Stocks are considered to be disastrously 
low at present, holdings of leaf dealers 
consisting of not more than a yeal’s 
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supply, compared with normal stocks 
of 2 to 242 years’ supply. 

The Ontario Flue-Cured Tobacco Mar- 
keting Association is currently making 
every effort to increase acreage in 1946, 
aiming at 85,000 acres. The association 
fears that a partial crop failure in the 
next 3 or 4 years would force domestic 
puyers to seek other sources, and might 
also result in loss of the Canadian share 
of the British market. 

The 1945 minimum average price of 
934, cents (Canadian currency) a pound, 
set by the Flue-Cured Tobacco Market- 
ing Board, marks an all-time maximum 
in the Board’s history. This price is 
about 234 cents more than the minimum 
average price which growers received in 
1944. With the present price, growers’ 
returns for the 1945 output are estimated 
at more than $23,000,000, despite the 
jower yield in the 1945 season. 

Canadian imports of tobacco were val- 
yed at $2,297,000 (Canadian currency), 
during the 11 months ended November 
1945, reports the official press of that 
country. Imports of this commodity in 
the corresponding period in 1944 were 
worth $1,551,000. 


CuBAN ExPporTs TO U. S. 


Cuba’s exports of tobacco to the 
United States in 1945 amounted to 13,229 
jong tons, according to preliminary data. 


RATIONING IN FINLAND 


Tobacco and its products have been 
rationed in Finland since October 1942. 
There have been several changes, how- 
ever, in the rations and classifications of 
persons entitled to tobacco cards. At 
the close of 1945, the ration was 10 boxes 
of cigarettes per month, each box con- 
taining 25 cigarettes, or a correspond- 
ing quantity of other tobacco products. 
Finnish cigarettes are small in diameter, 
with only about 142 inches of the length 
containing tobacco; the remainder is 
cardboard. 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND IMPORTS, 
EIRE 


Tobacco production in Eire has de- 
clined progressively in recent years as a 
result of heavy demands for food and 
feedstuffs. Official statistics place the 
1945 plantings at only 9415 acres, against 
109 acres in 1944, 

Leaf tobacco delivered to manufac- 
turers during the quarter ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1945, amounted to 2,466,860 
pounds of imported leaf and 20,639 
pounds of home-grown tobacco. In 1944 
the quantities of leaf delivered to manu- 
facturers totaled 9,760,221 pounds of im- 
ported leaf and 117,053 pounds of do- 
mestic tobacco. 

Because Eire’s tobacco plantings are 
small, most of the raw material must be 
imported. During the first 9 months of 
1945, 819,099 pounds of stemmed tobacco, 
valued at £134,816 and 8,310,756 pounds 
of unstemmed tobacco, worth £1,288,149 
were purchased abroad. There were no 
exports of unmanufactured tobacco dur- 
ing these 9 months. 

Stocks of tobacco, as of October 31, 
1945, totaled 9,350,185 pounds of im- 


ported and 81,595 pounds of domestic 
tobacco, 
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Tobacco products manufactured in 
Eire during 1944 were divided in the fol- 
lowing way, according to the Department 
of Industry and Commerce: Cigarettes, 
6,798,508 pounds; cigars, 8,409 pounds; 
snuff, 188,599 pounds; pipe tobacco, 3,- 
180,158 pounds. 

Consumption of tobacco products in 
Eire in 1944, amounting to 9,877,274 
pounds, increased somewhat over the 
preceding year’s total of 9,324,226 
pounds. The accompanying table lists 
consumption of the various types of man- 
ufactures in 1944: 





Home- 


manufac- Foreign | . 
Product tured, Jess | Manufac- Total 
ired, os tured 
exports 

Pounds Pounds Pounds 
Cigarettes 6, 794, 289 409, 804 7, 204, 183 
Cigars &, 351 3, 756 12, 107 
Snuff 188, 585 429 189, 014 
Pipe tobacco 3, 178, 878 5, 577 3, 184, 455 


Total | 10, 170, 103 417,656 | 10, 589, 759 
| | 





Eire’s imports of manufactured to- 
bacco during the first 9 months of 1945 
aggregated 110,451 pounds, valued at 
£44,931. The largest proportion con- 
sisted of 104,103 pounds of cigarettes, 
worth £32,425. Canada bought 87,426 
pounds and 14,322 pounds went to Great 
Britain. Imports of cigars totaled 3,652 
pounds, (£11,420) most of which was 
from Cuba. Imports of “other manu- 
factured tobacco” amounted to 2,696 
pounds, valued at more than £1,000. 

Certain brands of United States cigar- 
ettes have always been popular with a 
limited class of smokers in Eire, but dur- 
ing the war emergency demand for 
United States products became greater 
than ever. Importers of cigarettes in 
Eire report a good market for United 
States brands and believe prospects for 
future sales are favorable. Eire’s smok- 
ers prefer Virginia-type cigarette, al- 
though there is an apparent trend to- 
ward blended varieties. 

Only 322 pounds, (£205) were shipped 
out during the period January through 
September 1945. 

During the financial year ended March 
31, 1945, the Irish Government collected 
£97,505 in excise taxes on tobacco prod- 
ucts. 


EXPORTS FROM SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Unusually heavy consignments of leaf 
tobacco were responsible for the substan- 
tial rise in 1945 exports from Southern 
Rhodesia, reports the British press. Now 
that hostilities have ended, markets on 
the continent of Europe have opened up, 
and especially large shipments of tobacco 
were sent to Belgium, Sweden, Norway, 
and Switzerland in the first 9 months of 
1945. 

Southern Rhodesia’s exports of leaf 
tobacco from January through Septem- 
ber 1945 advanced nearly 50 percent to 
31,179,748 pounds, valued at £3,310,539 
from 22,158,375 pounds with a value of 
£2,744,639 in the like period in 1944. 





Cuban exports of industrial alcohol to 
the United States in 1945 amounted to 
16,515,841 gallons, according to pre- 
liminary customs data. 
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*The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 


Articles of interest to businessmen, ap- 
pearing in the Department of State Bul- 
letin, March 31, 1946: 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C., for the price of 10 cents each; sub- 
scription price, $3.50 per year. The 
March 31 issue contains these articles: 


THE AMERICAN TRADE PROPOSALS: INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL COMMODITY ARRANGEMENTS. 
By William T. Phillips. 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE POLICY OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND THE BRITISH LOAN. 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC COOPERATION: 
NECESSARY FOR THE BrITISH LOAN. An 
address by Under Secretary Acheson. 


WORLD FUND AND BANK INAUGURAL MEET- 
ING. An address by Secretary Vinson. 


FOURTH COUNCIL SESSION OF UNRRA. 
Statement by the Representative of the 
United States. 


PURPOSEFUL PEACE. An address by As- 
sistant Secretary Braden. 


First REPORT OF THE INTERAGENCY POL- 
Icy COMMITTEE ON RUBBER. 


RELATION OF POLAND IN CRITICAL GRAIN 
SITUATION. 


STATUS OF WORLD FUND AND BANK AGREE- 
MENTS. 


Other Publications 


STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 1944-45. U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 1946. 
1,023 pp. Price, $1.75. Annual compila- 
tion of authoritative statistics relating 
to the social and economic condition of 
the population and to the industrial, 
commercial, and governmental activi- 
ties of the Nation. A convenient refer- 
ence work for businessmen, legislators, 
administrators, economists, _ statisti- 
cians, students, and others who may 
have need of a statistical compendium 
covering a wide range of subjects. 

Available from: Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 

KEY TO JAPAN. Willard Price. 1946. 
309 pp. Price, $3.50. Discusses the ne- 
cessity of turning Japan’s energies into 
ways of peace. 

Available from: The John Day Com- 
pany, 2 West Forty-Sixth Street, New 
York, N.Y, 

INDIA—POPULATION, LANGUAGE, AND 
DISTRIBUTION MAP. Sureau of Commer- 
cial Intelligence and Statistics of Bom- 
bay, India. 1946. 30’’ x 40°’ map. 
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Price, $5. Locates 473 most important 
towns or cities in India, shows provin- 
cial boundaries and railroad routes. 
Also shows languages in use and divi- 
sions of population. 

- Available from: International Asso- 
ciates, 103 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

PRUSSIAN MILITARY REFORMS, 1786-— 
1813. William O. Shanahan. 1945. 270 
pp. Price, $3.25. Covers. scholarly 
studies of Germany and its military 
institutions. 

Available from: Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, 
| ee A 

EDITOR AND PUBLISHER—THE FOURTH 
EstaTe. (1946 International Yearbook 
Number.) Editor and Publisher Co. 
1946. 332 pp. Price, $4 for the 53 is- 
sues. Contains directories of advertis- 
ing agencies of Argentina, Australia, 
Brazil, Canada, and the United States; 
of daily newspapers of various countries, 
foreign language papers of the United 
States, the principal Negro newspapers. 
Also data on rates and circulation, 
newspaper chains, radio stations affili- 
ated with newspapers, wage scales, and 
other information. 

Available from: Editor & Publisher 
Co., 1475 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 

FoOREICN COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION OF 
THE UNITED STATES FOR CALENDAR YEAR 
1943 (table 4). U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 1945. 
485 pp. Price, 50 cents. (Checks should 
be made payable to the Treasurer of the 
United States.) Gives U.S. total exports, 
and exports under the lend-lease pro- 
gram of domestic merchandise, by com- 
modity by country of destination, for 
1943. 

Available from: Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

THE PATTERN OF PACIFIC SECURITY. 
Chatham House Study Group. 1946. 73 
pp. Price, 75 cents. Discusses world 

- organization to establish a system of 
security in the Pacific. 

Available from: Royal Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs, 542 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 19, N. Y. 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE. G. A. Duncan. 
1946. 59 pp. Price, 25 cents. One of a 
series of pamphlets (No. 7) on interna- 
tional aspects of reconstruction, intended 
to stimulate thought and discussion. 

Available from: Royal Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs, 542 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 19, N. Y. 

CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS: COM- 
MENTARY AND DOCUMENTS. Leland M. 
Goodrich and Edvard Hambro. 1946. 
400 pp. Price, $2.50. An analysis of the 
evolution of the charter of the United 
Nations. 

Available from: World Peace Founda- 
tion, 40 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

BRITAIN: PARTNER FOR FEACE. Percy E. 
Corbett. 1946. 177 pp. Price, $2. An 
analysis of the assets and liabilities of 
Great Britain in its triple role as the 
center of the British Empire and Com- 
monwealth, as a member of the Big 
Three, and as a chief proponent of world 
organization. 

Available from: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


— 


~ Contributors’ 


: Column 
é aes 
George Lewis Bell (“World Trade Pro- 
motion: Objective of New Office’) .— 
Born in Pinos Altos, N. M. Graduated 
from Beloit College Academy, Beloit, 
Wis., 1904; University of California, L. B., 
1909; Harvard Law School, L. L. B., 1912. 
Private practice of law, San Francisco, 
Calif., 1913 to March 1914; assistant pro- 
fessor, Hastings College of Law of Uni- 
versity of California, 1913 to May 1918; 
attorney and executive officer, California 
State Commission of Immigration and 
Housing, March 1914 to May 1918; exec- 
utive officer, U. S. War Labor Policies 
Board, May 1918 to February 1919; sole 
arbitrator, men’s clothing industry, New 
York City, February 1919 to February 
1920; practiced as consultant in manage- 
ment and industrial relations, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., February 1920 to April 1927; 
vice president in charge of sales for 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., San Leandro, 
Calif. and Peoria, Ill., April 1927 to Janu- 
ary 1934; executive director, National 
Men’s Clothing Code Authority, NRA, 
January 1934 to May 1935; vice presi- 
dent, American Chlorophyll, Inc., New 
York City, September 1935 to December 
1942. From December 1942, with the 
Board of Economic Warfare and its suc- 
cessor, the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration, first as Chief, General Commo- 
dities Branch, and from December 1943, 
Director, Pan American Branch, Bureau 
of Areas. At present, Director of the 
Office of World Trade Promotion and 
Acting Director of the Office of Economic 
Development, Office of International 
Trade. 


Armando Duarte Costa (coauthor “Tea 
Raising in Brazil: Old Industry Ad- 
vances”).—Born at Lavras, Minas Ge- 
rais, Brazil. Graduated as an agron- 
omist from the Higher School of Agri- 
culture, 1944. Appointed as clerk in the 
U. S. Embassy at Rio de Janeiro, July 9, 
1945. 


Dorothy V. Knibb (“Chungking—What 
Lies Ahead for China’s Wartime Capi- 
tal?”).—Born at Sabot, Va. Graduate 
of Westhampton College, University of 
Richmond, elected to Mortar Board So- 
ciety; studied at University of Virginia. 
Traveled in Europe, Hawaii, Japan, and 
Philippine Islands; teacher in American 
school, Shanghai, China; evacuated from 
Far East December 1940. Teacher of 
English, Scotch Plains, N. J. Joined the 
Industrial Projects Unit, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, November 
15, 1943; now in the Far Eastern Division, 
Office of World Trade Promotion. 

Mark Merrell (“We Send Penicillin to 
Foreign Lands’”’).—Born in St. Louis, Mo. 
After attending Cornell University went 
into J. S. Merrell Drug Co., St. Louis, 
and later worked for Smith, Kline, and 
French Laboratories in Philadelphia. 


Administered the NRA codes for manu- 
facturing, wholesaling, and retailing of 
drugs, and later conducted a study for 
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NRA on retail price cutting (publica. 
tion—‘Restriction of Retail Price Cyt. 
ting with Emphasis on the Drug Indys. 
try”). Worked on the Marketing Laws 
Survey, a legal and economic Study of 
State laws affecting the marketing of 
goods, conducted by the WPA. Handleq 
wage and hour studies for the Depart. 
ment of Labor in the drug, chemical, ang 
food fields. During World War II was 
on the original staff of the Health gup. 
plies Division of OPM and WPB, and jn 
the fall of 1942 became Chief of Health 
Supplies for the Office of Lend-Lease Aq. 
ministration, and later for the Fra 
Now Assistant Chief, Health Supplies and 
Chemicals Division, Requirements ang 
Supply Branch, Office of Internationa) 
Trade. 

Kenneth Wernimont ‘(coauthor “Teg 
Raising in Brazil: Old Industry Aq. 
vances’’).—Born in Ohiowa, Nebr. Ne. 
braska Wesleyan University, Lincoln, 
A. B., 1930; American University, Wash. 
ington, D. C., M. A.; Fellowship at Unj- 
versity of Rome, 1937-38. Member of 
Bar in Nebraska. Farmer, 1930-24; Farm 
Loan Association, 1934-35; Agricultura] 
Adjustment and Resettlement Admin- 
istration, 1935-37; Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, 1938-42; Commodity 
Credit Corporation, 1942-43; appointed 
agricultural commissioner at Para, Bra- 
zil, April 16, 1943, and at Rio de Janeiro, 
June 6, 1944. 





Norway and the World 
Aluminum Market 


In a recent evaluation of Norway's po- 
sition in the world aluminum market, 
Johan Murer of the Norwegian Alumi- 
num Co. noted that only those companies 
working under the best technical and 
economic conditions will have a chance 
to survive postwar competition. Despite 
the tremendous wartime increase in 
world aluminum production, Mr. Murer 
stated that Norway’s yearly capacity of 
36,000 tons could, for the time being, be 
diverted to home markets and to the 
other Scandinavian countries. 

The Norwegian market, which before 
the war absorbed 1,500 tons per year, 
will now use up to 4.000 tons, while ex- 
ports to Sweden and Denmark are rap- 
idly approaching their prewar figure. 
Exports of raw aluminum covered in the 
1946 Norwegian-Swedish trade agree- 
ment are approximately the same as be- 
fore the war, and shipments to Danish 
rolling mills are increasing rapidly, says 
the Norwegian Information Service. 

“Cheap water power is an important 
factor in all aluminum production,” con- 
cluded Mr. Murer, “‘but cheap raw ma- 
terials and transport must also be con- 
sidered. The last two factors will, for 
the moment, make cheap production dif- 
ficult, but those are difficulties which can 
be surmounted in time.” 





The Philippine Match Co.’s factory 
resumed production during the latter 
part of 1945. There is some question, 
however, whether marine facilities will 
be able to transport logs from Mindoro. 
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© sae ee In March 1945, stocks of penicillin were United States for civilian use. This sit- 
— We Send P enicillin backing up in the producers’ hands as uation was unique in that never before 
‘ ° production had increased to the point had foreign sales of a U. S. drug been 
~ to For eign Lands of satisfying the military needs and the _ larger than domestic sales, 
y ot sioniinmed Senet; 4 controlled civilian needs both in the In August, after VJ-day, it was deter- 
g of “fi United States and abroad under the mined that the supply of penicillin was 
dled | available for commercial sale in the Dr. Keefer schedule, The distribution sufficient to satisfy all requirements both 
art. | United States an allocation for export through the Depot Hospitals in the here and abroad; therefore the War Pro- 
and | should be granted with the understand- United States had been: duction Board discontinued its allocation 
was | ing that any quantity going into export Billions of units control, and the Foreign Economic Ad- 
Sup. | would be shipped only to countries where By GRAB sin cesicnnnncnacennied ministration ceased to require individual 
din | the same type of distribution control was a CReT eRe mee weneramammen ses ae a export licenses for shipment abroad. 
alth | in effect as that followed here in the jet mina SY ERT F . 
Ad. | United States. III. snccsciegestistcuececetaa 20. 048 orms Other Than Vials 
"EA oo gage lane PP 26. 776 During August 1945 the Federal Food 
. - ,< Z ia November-.-_-___- ccmotic wae 26. 776 e rede o 
~ Help for South America December _______.._.__.-_-----.' 29. 387 and Drug Administration began certify- 
ona] | In June 1944 the Foreign Economic a, naam eee = a ing additional penicillin products in 
Administration received its first alloca- March (i-16)-.-...-------.---- 11.616  ‘OFms other than viele. 3% should be 
, tion of 10,000 vials of sodium penicillin, , understood that the gate is not open to 
Tea | jach containing 100,000 Oxford units. |, The War Production Board determined — admit penicillin in any type of product. 
Ad- | The Foreign Economic Administration in March 1945 that stocks for civilian use The Penicillin Amendment of July 6, 
| determined that wherever possible the in the United States were sufficient to 1945, to the Federal Food, Drug, and 
-oln, distribution of penicillin, from the be- begin distribution through the retail drug Cosmetics Act requires each batch of 
~w6 ginning, should be through established stores, and so the Dr. Keefer schedule penicillin, or penicillin product, to be cer- 
Uni- | “ommercial channels instead of ship- | WS dropped. War Production Board tified as to purity and form before it can 
r of | sents under lend-lease or by govern- surveys for the period from June 1 to be sold in interstate commerce. 
arm | iment purchase. This first allocation of | AUsust 1, 1945, showed that monthly con- So far, only nine forms of penicillin, 
my | 10,000 vials was all made available to onto with no ri gg org — Ah other than penicillin in vials for in- 
oe south America. Instructions were sent 000 om aaneel pyianse nc about 200,000,- jection, have been approved. Before 
dity out to each U. S. erp a Mission :' approval is given, exhaustive clinical evi- 
hat part of the June allocation , dence must be submitted that the peni- 
nt stating t . oe pe , —_ 
_ would be made available to the country Controls Relaxed cillin product has definite medical merit; 
airo if the following rules were agreed to: In view of mounting production, the each package must carry the statement 
(a) Shipments would be made by American War Production Board requested Ser. on the label that the product is “to be 
producers to their American agents. : cg 1 eit dispensed only by or on the prescription 
(b) The penicillin would be frozen in the eign Economic gy eccent angry. to relax of a physician.” Besides the Food and 
hands of the agents and could be released foreign end-use controls as they were "7 ates aoa 
only by the approval of the Penicillin Con- being relaxed in the United States. Ac- Drug Administration's approval of the 
trol Committee that had been established in cordingly instructions were sent to the vias form of sodium penicillin, calcium 
the country’s Department of Health. oe eee Haste Bene penicillin, and penicillin in oil and wax, 
(c) The Penictilin Control Committee different countries to the effect that the the following products can now be pro- 
would release penicillin only under the pat- Penicillin Control Committees were no duced: 
po- tern of the Dr. Keefer schedule which was longer required by FEA and it was up to 
‘ket being followed in the United States. the individual country to determine what pm ncn ointment (ophthalmic and gen- 
“ts (d) Full reports would be submitted , z Spee : eral purpose). 
ul- monthly as to the quantity of penicillin that type of control it wished to continue. In Penicillin capsules in oil. 
nies was consumed or on hand at the end of the July and August the War Production Penicillin tablets (buffered) . 
and | month. Board estimated that more penicillin was a —- 
in expor ‘ ras being j enicillin troches. 
= eee sold in export than was being sold in the Pahetines dential: conden: 
pit a are me ere Penicillin with Vasco Constrictor. 
in | of hospital be - number of physicians, “ Tablets Alum Precipitated Penicillin. 
urer and sulfa-drug imports, the Foreign Penicillin for surface application. 
yof | Economic Administration established a 
, be percentage relationship for allocation 


“Short Supply” Develops 


In consequence of certain production 
difficulties and the mounting demand by 


the between the different South American 
countries and apportioned the 10,000 
fore vials as equitably as possible. Needless 


ear, | tosay, the different countries were very the end of October 1945 the distribution 
ex- happy to receive penicillin, even only in of penicillin got out of balance. Many 
rap- token quantities, during the middle of United States hospitals had difficulty in 
ure. the war, and cooperated fully in carrying obtaining enough for essential needs. 
the out restrictions. Shipments to France, Belgium, and 
ree- UNRRA were running two to three 
be- dpe l ny Y “pe months behind. The Civilian Produc- 
nish Rest of World Shares tion Administration called a meeting of 
says During the rest of 1944 additional the Penicillin Manufacturers Advisory 
countries throughout the world received Committee to discuss the matter. Sev- 
tant their share of the FEA quota. Each eral factors in this short period of time 
-on- country was required to adopt the same had caused trouble, and possibly war- 
ma- tules, and very few exceptions were al- time controls had been removed too 
-on- lowed. In the Middle East penicillin was quickly. There was some diversion of - 


for shipped on a lend-lease basis to the Mid- 
dif- die East Supply Center in Cairo where 
can it was distributed under control to the 
different countries in that area. Also, 
small shipments were made under lend- 
lease to China. Through the Swedish 


bulk penicillin away from vials to other 
dosage forms. The poor grade of corn 
steep liquor (from old corn at the end 
of the season), necessary for the grow- 
ing of the penicillin mold, caused con- 
tamination. The yield of the batches 











tory Red Cross and the Swedish Penicillin . 2 fell off. 

tter Control Committee, penicillin was For sale by the Superintendent of Documents. The Penicillin Advisory Committee, on 
jon, shipped into Norway for Norwegians Government Printing Office. its own initiative, unanimously recom- 
will While the Germans still occupied the Washington 25. B. ¢. PRICE 13 coms mended that export controls be reestab- 


0. country. lished and a pricrity plan adopted by 
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the CPA to facilitate supplies to United 
States hospitals. Both controls were es- 
tablished, but by the first of January the 
CPA found it necessary also to restore 
full allocation control. 

Cablegrams were sent to all the Amer- 
ican Missions, cautioning them that 
penicillin had suddenly gone into a 
short-supply position and that foreign 
stocks should be watched. Each Mis- 
sion was also asked to submit estimates 
for requirements to satisfy the minimum 
essential requirements for December, 
January, and February. These esti- 
mates from the Missions and the past 
records of shipments were used in re- 
establishing monthly quotas for each 
country. 


For Liberated Areas 


Between August and December 1945 
the demands for the Liberated Areas 
greatly increased. Obviously the needs 
for penicillin in these devastated areas 
was acute and the Foreign Economic 
Administration and its successor, the Of- 
fice of International Trade, had a duty 
to see that these requirements were met 
even if shipments to the commercial 
areas of the world had to be temporarily 
curtailed. The industry cooperated fully 
and gladly accepted orders for Liberated 
Areas where quotas were not being met, 
which they filled with penicillin elimi- 
nated from their license applications to 
commercial areas where quotas were 
oversubscribed. 

Prior to August 1945, 70 percent of the 
monthly export quotas was approved for 
export to South America. In order to 
obtain adequate supplies for Liberated 
Areas, beginning in December 1945 it 
was necessary to reduce the quantity for 
South America to 50 percent of the total 
export quota. The following table shows 
the distribution of penicillin in vials of 
100,000 Oxford units for these 4 months. 





Decem- Febru- 
Area } January . March 
eT - ary 
South America SS6,889 991, 556 1,021, 970 1, 579, 563 


Liberated Areas 541,059 629,481, 884, 6741, 234,014 
European neu- 

trals 109,406, 127,385 147,665) 259,710 
Middle East 49, 852 37, 300 39, 202 59, 969 
British Empire 91,175) 106,010 139,050, 203, 250 
Miscellaneous 13, 617 17, 410 16, 847 47, 182 


Total_. 1, 691, 998! 1, 909, 142 2, 259, 408 3, : 





UNRRA’s Apprehensions 


UNRRA fears that after the end of 
its operations in Europe—around the 
end of 1946—tthe Liberated Areas that it 
serves will be unable to obtain American 
penicillin, either because of lack of dollar 
exchange or because American manufac- 
turers do not wish to sell in those areas. 
If this fear should prove to have a sub- 
stantial basis, it would seem that some 
international agency, such as one of the 
specialized agencies of the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations, or 
possibly some United States Government 
body, should take an interest in the mat- 
ter so that a flow of vital penicillin to 
such areas will continue, with satisfac- 
tory and salutary results. 
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[Unit: Billion units] 


Wonthly U. 8. Production of Penicillin and Allocations for Export 


April 6, 1946 








————____ 
1944 1945 1946 
1943 
Month produc- - 
tion Produc- Export Produc Export Produe Export 
tion allocation tion allocation tion allocation 
January 12. 550 44.11 15. 500 1, 306. 000 1 280. O09 
February | 18. 726 405. 1 18. 600 1, 550. 000 20. uy 
| (Est.) : 
March... 0. 400 2. 191 160. GSS 27. 500 1, SOO. 000 2 395, (ny 
| (Est : 
April | 74. 96. A510. 960 5. O00 
May 94, 132 615. O71 10). OOO 
June % 0, 425 117. 52 1. 000 646. S17 135. 000 
July 0. 762 128. 972 2. 000 616, SUT 200, 000 
August 0. 906 163. 480 2 700 636. 510 200, OOO 
September 1. 787 106. 574 5. OOO 586. 370 
October 2 872 ” GAD 4. 000 675. O05 
November 1 S46 971). S84 6. 300 766, 970 
Decem ber 4194 93. Tt 10. 000 7. 550 170. 000 
Total 21. 192 1. ¢ IAS 20. 000 7, 052 
LL 
1 Allocation in vial form was 210 billion units Interim allocat “ib I er « we forn 


2 Included 50 billion units in other dé 
FEA export control 


W PB allocati 


TABLE IT. 


n and 


Export 


Penicillin in March 1946 Compared 
Drugs and Medicines From Eight 


sage Ic 


rm 


discontinued. 


Countries 


With 1938 Export Sales of Ay 


WAS granted 





Country 


SouTtH AMERICA 
Argentina 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Chile 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Mexico 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru 

El Salvador 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 


Total 


EUROPEAN NEI 
Spain 

Portugal 
Mozambique 
Switzerland 
Sweden 

Eire 

Turkey 


Total 


LIBERATED AREAS, 


UNRRA 


UNRRA 
Russia 

China. 

Italy 
Philippines 
Greece 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia 
Poland. 
Albania 


OTHER LIBERATED AREAS 


France 
Belgium 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Denmark 


*Source 
**Source 


1 Includes Danzig. 


2 Includes Luxembourg 


TRAI 


Export licenses 
Report prepared by Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 


Total value in 
export license 


1946 * 


100, 634 





OND 
A () 
44.419 


18, 760 
‘ 


1uy 


997 
30, 
23, 
26, SOO 


] 





ee ) 
dollars of penicillin , : . : 
Avera I t expor ales in dollars in 1% 
approvedin March as ' | pharmaceuti ‘le frome ee 
United King 
Other Crermany, m, France, , 
losa Ie : Italy, and witzerland, Total of 
forms — Japan nd Nether these eight 
iil | 
54, 552 136, 10 ( 1 07, 882 338, 48] 
6,817 4, 140 41,632 1, O07 20, 339 
2 638 638, 7 OM ya) 10 68. 090 420 75% 
308 is. 480 6. 488 ) 693 : 92 714 
1&0 110, 404 60.74 Hu. UIS Q73 275, 634 
+ 4" 18, 822 + 32t s SU 42 18, 623 
465. 163 20), 553 | O44 1 4, SSS 236, 648 
, | ; 10 7U4 is ORS 24. 8h) 
8, 975 27, S82 4, 828 », 352 1, 004 18, 184 
5, 836 15, O7¢ 20, SHY 437 %, Sil 
18 +, 420 1, 767 ul 787 4, 465 
640 7, 58 11, 766 SOS 12 19, RNS 
23, (4) 15,7 70, S12 210, 406 45, 535 326, 753 
SHO) La 4,119 4, 371 163 & 653 
7. OOF 14, 727 25, 018 TOO 7 20, 20 
767 5, 339 7 iz tA 6, 629 
128 31, 652 23, 838 $148 14, 333 92, 319 
2 12, 100) WMS fa4 1, 20 23, 03 
5, 404 21, 21 su , 4 34 BS. 185 
7.011 SO). UG0 x4 7 Peta uo 217, &75 
$50, 508 i sy 75, 69 202, 899 132, Sif 2, 301, 407 
26, 000 $2, 532 7 221, 748 26, 160 248, 105 
13. S00 45, 243 t wow is Is4 2h, USS &1. 167 
7, il Pal) Zz 7, 
223, ORS 24, 672 6, SSO 4, 62 47, (0 248, 26 
si) SH OF 1, ¥90 7u 13 158, 922 
SOO 11, (48 2, 973 2. 37¢ 7 41] 102, 908 
ms, 278 i, ss / tal 18, 232 142, 821 
264, 605 444, 490 27, G2 44, 378 457 989; 755 
118, 7) 
124, OSO 42s 288 71, 245 76, 961 
84, 48 181, 975 21, 568 , 14 40, O18 403, 780 
sO) 35, 2¢ 4, 006 317, 390 14, 320 485, 815 
5 R56 54, SSI 100, 408 12. 20 15, 309 137, 012 
199 1, 400 67.049 62, 330 130, 779 
r RN SON 006 122, 
G2. O18 13, 036 105, 475 
‘113 K2 (2S 40. 045 1 132, 083 
15 6. 116 786 6,917 
295,118 6. 608 41. 368 78, 70 126, 71 
SH) 1), OT 5 OAT Q7. 813 120, 992 4 223, 862 
93, 605 10, 903 93. 793 74, 230 178, 926 
26, 800 4,127 iS, 547 17, 597 60, 271 
15, 775 R33 S458 20, 326 88, 007 
approved by Office of International Trade, Department of Commer 
Department Comm ree 
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TABLE 


— 


Orne! 


Finland 
Rumani 
Hungar! 
Bulgariz 
French 

Algeria 

Tunisia 
Thailan 


T 
) 


Egypt 
Palestin 
]ran..- 
Iraq 
Cyprus, 
Syria * 
Arabia 


r 
B 


India 
South J 
Souther 
British 
Barbad 
Baham 
Jamaict 
British 
Hong |} 
| 
\ 
Iceland 
Newfol 
dor 5 
Belgiat 
Surina) 
Curace 
French 
West J 
Canar} 
Green 
Tangic 
rocet 


Liberis 


m«¢ 


of 


Offic 
depe 
of t 
mail 
mur 
sion 
Bra 
of ii 
of 1 





1946 


‘Xport 
Cation 


| 260. 00) 
230. 009 


* 395, 00 


— 


granted 


of All 


—$$—__ 


| 1938 
* 


tal of 
e eight 


338, 481 
20, 339 
429, 756 
92,714 
275, 634 
18, 623 
236, O48 
24, 80 
18, 184 
28, 511 
4,465 
19, BN 
326, 753 
8, 653 
29, 280 
6,629 
92, 319 
23, 608 
38, 185 


217, 875 


301, 407 


248, 105 
81, 167 
7, 5 
248, 266 
158, 922 
102, 908 
142, 821 


989; 755 


76, 961 
403, 780 
485, 815 
137, 012 
130, 779 
122, 900 
105, 475 
132, 083 


6,917 


126, 771 
223, 862 
178, 926 
60, 271 
88, 007 
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Eeport of Penicillin in March 1946 Compared With 1938 Export Sales of All 


Drugs and Medicines From Hight Countries—Continued 











——_ | 
Total value in dollars of — Average monthly export sales in dollars in 1938 
‘oa? licenses approved in March of all drugs and pharmaceuticals from: ** 
Country United King- 
Other see Germany, | dom, France |», tal of 
Vials dosage Total poner ' Italy, and | Switzerland, thesectane 
forms sata Japan and Nether- 
lands 
HER LIBERATED AREAS 
Or Continued 
%, 125 3, 125 3, 585 35, 022 8, 040 46), 647 
Finland. 1) 200 1, 200 31 185, 300 21, 225 206, 556 
Bomes v.. 6, 800 6, 800 30 67, 864 6, 485 74, 379 
amar ; 2, 560 2, 560 8 64, 944 11, 996 76, 948 
eee shore CO $, 150 3, 150 416 2, 468 34, 899 37, 783 
— 200 7, 200 817 186, 837 187) 654 
Algeria 1) 500 1. 500 24 2, 685 35, 603 38, 312 
Thailand (Siam 3, 630 25 3, 655 4, 071 18, 466 8, 452 30, 989 
Total 776, 239 00, OR6 866, 325 173, 791 1, 710, 844 1, 094, 282 2, 978, 917 
MIDDLE EAsT 
aa . 13, 475 8, 511 21, O86 73, 039 130, 143 203, 182 
Past ne. : a, 677 3, 905 7, 582 1, 850 14, 999 6, 720 23, 569 
— 7, 210 3, 194 10, 404 | 771 36, 549 4 659 41, 979 
a 300 64 wd 1, 217 5, 270 7,939 14, 426 
= J 9 € “4> « 25 9 4 767 
’ s, Malta, and Giozo 240 240 747 3, 838 182 4, 76: 
iL ay ig 14, 866 41, 180 56, 046 1, 559 9, 443 24, 880 35, 882 
Syris ’ n : me ; ome 
Arabia Peninsula States 67 67 135 503 ; ath al os 879 
Total : 30, S35 7, 484 97, 319 6, 279 143, 641 174, 704 324, 684 
British EMPIRE 
Lig 104), 267 7, 577 116, 844 119, O58 158, 927 333, 273 611, 258 
ath Africa 35, O17 1,134 56, 151 28, 942 20, 288 122, 267 180, 497 
SO ‘ . . a 
F > thodesi 709 709 
West In lies 4} 16 3, 901 25, 990 29, 891 
Serbedos 350 350 2, 250 2, 250 
aham: 35 35 
— 1, 76! 439 2, 204 13, 828 
British Guiana 18 As 3, 253 a 
Hong Kong 2, 652 2, 652 38, 197 6, 307 25, 89) 
Total 144, 509 29, 500 179, 099 209, 429 194, 522 507, 383 911, 334 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Iceland 1, 504 SHO 2, 454 14 1, 707 236 1, 957 
se dland and b ; 
oe a 133 158 $201 4,414 502 . 4,916 
Belgian Congo 4, 800) 4, 800 29 9, 473 6, 875 16, 377 
Surinam 2, 339 226 2, 565 326 119 1, 061 1, 506 
Curacao N. W. I.)° 4,877 1, 168 66,045 7, 657 ] 1,044 &, 702 
French West Indies? 1) 042 71,042 274 9) 886 10, 160 
West Africa 186 186 514 451 965 
Canary Islands 1,140 1,140 12 14, 559 14, 5 
7 320 20 
Greenland 32 32 
, fier and Spanish Mo 
_— and Spa ) — - ~~ a 
Liberia 318 318 495 1,171 1, 666 
Total 40, 056 437 42, 593 13, 735 27, 9&3 19, 102 60, 820 
Ove . } - ‘ ~~ " 
Grand total 2, 368, 334 Si4, S10 3, 263, 144 1, 006, 846 4,014, 267 2, 545, 804 7, 566, 917 
Cyprus only € Includes Aruba. 
4 Includés Lebanon 7 Guadeloupe and Martinique 


Newfoundland only 


only. 





World Trade Pro- 
motion: Objective 


of New Office 


(Continued from p. 15) 


Reports and Analyses 


As has already been indicated, the 
Office of World Trade Promotion must 
depend on the Foreign Service for much 
of the basic information it collects and 
maintains for the foreign-trading com- 
munity. The Reports and Analysis Divi- 
sion of the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch was organized for the purpose 
of improving, wherever possible the flow 
of material from abroad. Specifically, 


this Division is responsible for keeping 
the general instructions sent to Foreign 
Service Officers in step with current 
changing commercial conditions. It reg- 
ularly reviews and revises the Foreign 
Service Manual used by our Officers 
abroad so that they will be properly 
guided in gathering and turning in the 
type of information that American busi- 
nessmen need. Reports from our Foreign 
Service Officers, in addition to being 
made immediately available to all the 
various Divisions in the Office of World 
Trade Promotion, are analyzed by the 
Reports and Analysis Division so that 
deficiencies in either the reporting or 
the instructions may be quickly detected 
and the necessary changes made. The 
Division also reviews all reports, surveys, 
and trade letters addressed by Foreign 
Service Officers to American firms and, 
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when necessary, asks the appropriate 
Division to supplement such reports or 
replies with additional material to pro- 
vide more complete answers. 


Special Trade Services 


In answer to many requests from 
American business groups, there was 
created a Special Trade Services Branch 
in the Office of World Trade Promotion. 
The functions of this Branch include 
some which were formerly combined 
with the Areas, Commodities, or Intelli- 
gence Divisions. The Branch will aid 
particularly those classes of business 
which deal with the “intangibles” or 
service functions affecting the export and 
import of commodities. The Branch also 
incorporates divisions which render more 
personalized services to those seeking 
general information about world trade. 
The five divisions in the Special Trade 
Services Branch are: Transportation 
and Communications, Insurance, Com- 
mercial and Tourist Travel, Export Ad- 
visory, and Import Advisory. Together 
they represent important elements that 
will help to bring about a balance in our 
two-way trade. 


Transport and Communication 


The Transportation and Communica- 
tions Division studies and keeps business 
advised on all developments in shipping, 
railways, waterways, highways, and air 
transportation. It maintains current 
information on facilities, rates, and serv- 
ices that in any way affect the transpor- 
tation of U. S. exports and imports. 
The American businessman can look to 
this Division for data on the cost of ex- 
porting and importing, and he will re- 
ceive counsel on packaging, freight 
rates, freight-forwarding regulations, 
and other problems incident to shipping 
goods in international trade. 


Insurance Division 


Another new activity is that looking 
toward the promotion and protection of 
U. S. insurance business and interests 
abroad. The recently created Insurance 
Division is now engaged in consulting 
with representatives of all phases of the 
insurance business to plan the scope and 
nature of the services it can perform. In 
general, it is planned that it will investi- 
gate and advise U. S. insurance com- 
panies concerning expanded opportun- 
ities in foreign areas. It will un- 
doubtedly provide general information 
regarding regulations, restrictions, and 
any discriminatory laws of foreign coun- 


tries which operate against American 
interests, 


Promotes, Facilitates, Travel 


A Commercial and Tourist Travel 
Division is in the process of organization. 
Its primary objective will be to stimu- 
late increased travel by U. S. trade rep- 
resentatives and private citizens in other 
countries and by their nationals in the 
United States. In furthering this pur- 
pose, the Division will assemble and dis- 
tribute helpful information about travel, 
including available means of transpor- 
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tation and living quarters abroad. At 
the same time the Commercial and Tour- 
ist Travel Division will furnish informa- 
tion to other countries concerning travel 
in the United States. The interests of 
our commercial and private tourists will 
also be represented before other Gov- 
ernment agencies by this Division. It 
will seek to eliminate restrictions and 
impediments to all types of travel by 
initiating appropriate negotiations with 
other countries through the Department 
of State. 

The difficulties which have been im- 
posed on the legitimate travel of busi- 
nessmen during the war and which are 
frequently continuing in the present 
period of reconversion are well known. 
The Office will bend every effort to help 
businessmen obtain transportation 
through the usual channels. As long as 
our Government maintains controls 
over transportation to any areas we in- 
tend to represent the interests of Amer- 
ican world traders. We already have 
succeeded in securing an allocation of 
space reserved for businessmen who 
have to travel abroad in connection with 
their operations. 


Advisory Divisions 


In recognition of the enormously in- 
creased interest of concerns and indi- 
viduals in all fields of industry and com- 
merce in international trade, and par- 
ticularly because of the special prob- 
lems confronted by small business and 
veterans who constitute a large segment 
of this group, we have established Ex- 
port and Import Advisory Divisions. 
These divisions are ready to supply 
small firms and individual exporters 
and importers with information and 
the general advice they need in plan- 
ning an entry into this field. All new- 
comers to world trade will be serviced 
by these Divisions. Here they will be 
given an over-all picture of the po- 
tentialities in their particular field, 
advice on the problems with which they 
will be confronted, estimates of working 
capital requirements, and the like. The 
personnel in these Divisions are men of 
long experience in the export and 
import field. They will arrange for 
contacts with prospective distributors 
abroad or purchasers at home. These 
Divisions will secure the aid of other 
appropriate parts of the Office of World 
Trade Promotion in helping to clarify 
for the new trader the intricate work- 
ings of foreign exchange, tariffs, cus- 
toms duties, and similar matters which 
have served to deter American manu- 
facturers from entering the foreign- 
trade field. 

Both Divisions will also take the initi- 
ative in interesting manufacturers, who 
have the opportunity but who have 
never been in the export or import busi- 
ness, in examining the possibilities of en- 
tering this field. As importing is a less- 
developed field of activity, the Import 
Advisory Division particularly is devel- 
oping information on goods produced 
abroad which have prospects of finding 
markets in this country. It is only by 
increasing imports that we can hope to 
enrich our own economy and expand 
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the sale of our own goods in other coun- 
tries. The Import Advisory Division will 
aid American importers, both large and 
small, in bringing in increasing quan- 
tities of noncompetitive products. It 
will seek to find new uses for such prod- 
ucts. Furthermore, Foreign Service Of- 
ficers abroad are being asked to inves- 
tigate the possibilities of exporting from 
the countries to which they are assigned 
such commodities as can be used in the 
United States. 


Requirements and Supply 


The licensing of goods for export is 
carried on by the Requirements and Sup- 
ply Branch. This work is continuing 
because certain shortages in the supply 
of various essential goods still exist. Yet 
even here the emphasis is on trade as- 
sistance in securing reasonable alloca- 
tions for export rather than on control. 
Five Divisions carry out the functions of 
this Branch—General Products; Ma- 
chinery; Food; Health Supplies and 
Chemicals; and Metals and Minerals. 
There are in addition certain staff func- 
tions for the handling of export license 
applications; the preparation of licens- 
ing instructions, current export bulletins, 
and comprehensive export schedules; 
and the coordination of world require- 
ments programs. 

Specialists in each Division in the 
Requirements and Supply Branch col- 
lect, compile, and analyze export re- 
quirements. They present the screened 
requirements with appropriate justi- 
fication to the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration and then apportion the re- 
sulting allotments equitably among the 
countries of the world in accordance with 
their needs. Each Division is also re- 
sponsible for the issuance of export li- 
censes in its assigned fields. To insure 
judicious decisions, close liaison is main- 
tained with the trade and with appro- 
priate agencies of the Government. 


“Constant Vigil” 


This description of the activities and 
organization of the Office of World Trade 
Promotion attempts to outline what is 
being done and what, it is hoped, will 
be done to help industry and commerce 
expand the trade of the United States 
with the rest of the world. This Office 
will maintain a constant vigil to see that 
the needs of our foreign traders are taken 
into account in the formulation of the 
foreign economic policy of the United 
States. The Office of World Trade Pro- 
motion as well as the bulk of the Ameri- 
can business community recognizes that 
if our foreign trade is to expand and be 
profitable on a sustained basis, it must 
be properly geared into our foreign 
policy. Our Office is now prepared to 
furnish the type of information and as- 
sistance needed for the preparation and 
planning of measures and policies to 
bring about the desired integration of 
policy. 

In this Office the area and commodity- 
wise data, as well as general commercial 
intelligence, are collected and analyzed 
not only for dissemination to the indus- 
trial and commercial! field but also with 
a view to determining what action might 
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be taken by Government to open yp 
further the gateways to a freer flow of 
international trade. In this important 
phase of our operations we work through 
and in close cooperation with, the Office 
of World Trade Policy in dealing with 
the other appropriate agencies of the 
Government. 


Role That Business Plays 


In conclusion, an emphatic reminder 
to the industrial and commercial] jp. 
terests connected with world trade: the 
extent to which we succeed in our ep. 
deavors depends in large measure upon 
business itself. Business must assume qa 
real responsibility for thoughtful and 
constructive planning, and we must be 
kept informed of its views. 

In the final analysis, each and every 
Division of the Office of World Trade 
Promotion is motivated by the traditional] 
aim of the Department of Commerce—to 
help business help itself in trade with 
the world. 





Tea Raising in 
Brazil: Old Industry 


Advances 


(Continued from p. 12) 


Man-Hour Units Required 


One kilogram of finished tea, as it is 
produced in the Ouro Preto area, requires 
less that 4 man-hour units of labor. 
This conclusion is based on plantation- 
manager estimates of labor capacity to 
perform each of the operations involved 
from the time the tea bushes are planted 
to the time when the tea leaves are proc- 
essed and ready for packing. The break- 
down is roughly as follows: 


Operation Man-hour units 


Preparation of land and planting.. Nominal 
Pruning, cultivation, and weeding 
(three operations per year) 1.5 
Picking the leaves 1. 79 
Processing, from wilting to firing 
and grading-_-. , 27 
3. 56 


Fifty mature tea bushes will yield an 
average of 1 kilogram of processed tea per 
season. No estimates of the man-hour 
units involved in the preparation of land 
and planting of these 50 bushes are avail- 
able, but a plantation once made con- 
tinues in production for a minimum of 
25 years. This item is therefore con- 
sidered to be nominal. Pruning, culti- 
vation, and weeding are more costly in 
hours of human labor, since the entire 
plantation must be gone over an average 
of three times per season to maintain 
its productivity. All these are hand 
operations, and it is estimated that one 
man can prune or cultivate the 50 bushes 
in half an hour. Thus the man-hour 
units required per 50 bushes are one and 
one-half, 

More exact calculations are possible 
for the man-hour units required to pick 
and process tea leaves. Pickers average 
2.25 kilograms of green leaves per hour. 
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a p- Brazil’s Foreign Trade in Tea, 1935-45, in Kilograms tons per year. Others produce as low 
ortant EXPORTS as 2 to 3 metric tons per year, and some 
rough, |. ——— 7 me growers sell their leaves to the 
| a Country of cn nation 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 1942 1943 1944 | 19451 “es prone r ctagg yg ony AT ie 
f the —_—- = ec : relatively insignificant in comparison 
Argentina 396 | 3,004 | 31,960 | 56, 864 | 92,806 115,618 | 59,200 | 80, 557 7, 000 with the quantities produced in the State 
Boll axembourg Union pes 0 | 22,071 | 8,262) 3,042 of Sao Paulo. Average annual produc- 
5 Chile. 18,997 | 36,181 | 49,000 | 1,000 | 3,000 40, 000 tion in the latter State for the 5-year 
Chins . = 80 pores re 1939-43 period was more than 380 metric 
dinder | CoMriands West Indies V5 “S031 | 83.010 tons. Production in both States has 
ul in. Netherlands Guiana (Suri- F ; phos 3 a we shown a steady increase in recent years 
a Be meee) Le) ee eo and particularly since the beginning of 
ir en. French Guiana : sntcsiel oan ‘ "500 | 1,000 World War II. 
Upon | Germ Britain ae The Ouro Preto and Mariana teas are 
ume a Netherlands 1, 875 generally described by the trade as being 
| and = =; 5o of equal or superior quality to those pro- 
Ist be Mozambique 100 "= duced in Sao Paulo, but cost of produc- 
every Paraguay 520 850 i. tion is reported to be higher, and Ouro 
Trade ee 1, 000 oes een Preto growers complain that they can- 
tional sweden 2 8,000 2, 971 i7|_ not meet the price competition of Jap- 
—e uml tae | Se «aoe a aaa~=Ss ESE tea growers in Sao Paulo. 
with Venezuela | "404 3,758; 2670 | 250 Successful production of tea in Minas 
Total 306 | 9,835 | 71.776 | 91.507 1194. 163 \203 260 lla a5 [aan any | er 977 Gerais for more than a century is a 
, £4, 49 | VE, SUE 1598, 10 1208, 200 |246, 525 1986, 657 | 97, 777 clear demonstration of its possibilities. 
mani It is one of the many tropical specialty 
products which can be offered in build- 
Argentin 83 ' ing an export trade balance, but its 
Argentina 3 66 Pe , a7 |------ 854 future is contingent upon various vital 
cry a, 150 oe ee) See oe | ee circumstances in Far Eastern com- 
ens 5 OTs 3,019 | 1, 571 + 1,666) 1,916 pet-tion. 
Netherlands 3,112 8,068 | 8.061 | 7.810 5 727 
Japan 1™) 223 SO) 206 
Portugal SOO) «1, 742 412 335 
United States 1, 200 Sib 2 608 782 916 | 21,546 | 9,390 166 1, 678 1, 276 
United Kingdom 76, 039 67,128 79,808 72,378 66,052 | 76,064 | 16, 508 Q07 ° 
dd Canada 242 756 344 859 344 2 172 
i ~ Siete _- a 132 1, 361 4,515 &, ASR 
it is = (Continued from p. 19) 
juires Fotal 87, 363 81,321 91,661 83,241 | 75,542 82,445 | 43,870 | 17,766 | 11,602 | 43,289 | 29, 399 : 
labor. and 13 percent for the United States. In 
tion- First 6 montt 1944, Argentina supplied 44 percent of 
ty to Source: Economic and Financial Statistical Service, Brazilian Ministry of Finance. total Paraguayan imports, compared 
olved — a a with 25 percent for Brazil and 15 per- 
nted This quantity of green leaves is equiva- are expected to yield 80 metric tons of cent for the United States. Data for the 
at lent to 0.56 kilogram of processed tea. finished tea during the current 1945-46 first 2 months of 1946, compared with 
D Thus approximately 1.8 man-hour units season. This is to be compared with 56 the corresponding period in 1945, show 
reak- are required per kilogram of processed metric tons last season, when the crop a drop in direct exports to the United 
tea in the picking operation. Other op- was considerably reduced because of dry States, chiefly because of the absence 
units erations, including wilting, rolling, fer- weather, and an average production of thus far this year of any exports of 
minal menting, firing, and classifying are reg- 62.5 metric tons for the 5-year period canned corn beef to the United States. 
ularly performed by a team of five men at from 1939 to 1943. The largest planta- The decline in meat exports is attribut- 
- one of the large, modernly equipped tion in the area produced about 20 metric able in part to delays in beginning opera- 
J fazendas. This working combination tions at the meat-packing plants this 
o” can turn out 150 kilograms of tea per wear 
moe 8-hour day, which is at the rate of 0.27 ” Direct service between Buenos Aires 
3. 56 man-hour units per kilogram. Other = and Asuncion by the largest river steam- 
4 en less modernly equipped plantations ers was resumed February 11, after 2 
a per would average a fraction of a unit higher. \ Guide tor months’ suspension due to low water in 
nour The total cost of producing a kilogram i) ’ the Paraguay River. The river level at 
land : processed tea word bulk at the planta- Local Lndusirial | romotlon Asuncion in March was higher than dur- 
vail- ion is variously estimated by growers to 4 ing any previous March since 1941. 
pod be from 6.50 to 10 cruzeiros on the basis There were no reports of flood conditions 
m of of prevailing wage scales. Applying an along the rivers in Paraguay, although 
pr average wage of 1.20 cruzeiros per hour south of Paraguay the Parana River 
wulti- to the 3.56 man-hour units estimated, reached flood stage. 
ly in ce ing — of labor would be 4.17 Automobile highway communication 
ntire | op os per kilogram of processed tea. between Paraguay and Argentina was as- 
rage ther factors, such as management, sisted through the signing on March 12 
itain land, capital, and equipment could of an agreement between the two coun- 
nand easily account for the difference between tries, providing for two international 
one this figure and the lowest total cost es- ferry services. One ferry connects En- 
shes timate of 6.50 cruzeiros. The higher es- carnacion with Posadas on the Alto 
hour timate of 10 cruzeiros may inadvertently aria Son Me face Parana River boundary between the two 
and have included some packing and trans- Oar ne mote OMEN countries, and the other connects Asun- 
portation expenses. cion with the Argentine side of the Para- 
sible mn es guay River at Puerto Pilcomayo, a few 
pick Quantities of Tea Produced miles south of Asuncion. The latter 
rage A ; Sapertaicndem of Doramentiy ferry, which has operated on a trial basis 
our. n estimated 4,000,000 tea shrubs in Geverament Printing Office. since last August, now follows a regular 
Ouro Preto and Mariana municipalities Washington 25, . ¢ PRICE 10 come schedule, permitting easy transportation 
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by road from Asuncion to the Argentine 
highway network leading to Buenos 
Aires. Busses already connect the two 
capitals via the new ferry. 

Seven streetcars were recently added 
to the Asuncion service. The receipt of 
imported replacement parts and supplies 
enabled the company to rebuild street- 
cars which had been out of service for 
some time. 

Reports that Brazil placed an embargo 
against the export of cotton textiles 
alarmed the Paraguayan trade, which 
receives about 85 percent of its require- 
ments for imported cotton textiles from 
Brazil. Apparently contracts outstand- 
ing at the time Brazil established the 
embargo were not affected by the meas- 
ure, and the local trade was hopeful that 
the movement of Brazilian textiles to 
Paraguay would continue in satisfactory 
volume until the embargo was removed, 
or importers could find new sources of 
supply. 

Gold and foreign-exchange holdings 
of the Bank of Paraguay at the end of 
February 1946 amounted to the equiva- 
lent of 30,200,000 guaranies, compared 
with 29,000,000 guaranies at the end of 
February 1945. Note circulation in- 
creased from 26,000,000 guaranies at the 
end of January 1946 to 26,900,000 gua- 
ranies on February 28, 1946. 

Exporters of dark tobacco, milled 
yerba mate, salted cattle hides, and cot- 
ton have been assisted by reductions in 
the official evaluations applied to these 
commodities. Exporters can now sell a 
greater portion of the exchange re- 
ceived in payment for these exports at 
favorable free-market rates of exchange. 
On the other hand, the Bank of Para- 
guay reduced the buying rate for Argen- 
tine pesos in the official exchange mar- 
ket from 175.20 to 74.90 guaranies per 
100 Argentine pesos. The official-mar- 
ket selling rate for Argentine pesos re- 
mained unchanged at 76.80. 


Ecuador 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Guayaquil) 


Statistics released by the Ecuadoran 
Customs show total 1945 imports 
amounting in value to 324,000,000 sucres, 
a decrease of 2 percent as compared 
with 1944, and exports valued at 378,- 
000,000 sucres, 19 percent less than in 
1944. Imports from the United States, 
the principal supplier, increased from 
52.5 percent of the total in 1944 to 55 
percent in 1945, whereas the second 
most important shipper, Argentina, sup- 
plied 10.4 percent of Ecuador’s imports 
in 1945 as compared with 14 percent in 
1944. The United States and Cuba were 
Ecuador’s best customers in both years, 
taking, respectively, 57 and 18 percent 
in 1944 and 58 and 16 percent in 1945. 
Notwithstanding the favorable balance 
of trade, the Central Bank of Ecuador 
has reported that total sales of foreign 
exchange in 1945 exceeded purchases by 
$4,000,000. 

Principal discussion in trade circles 
continues to concern the import-quota 
System established at the beginning of 
1946, whereby a quota of $4,800,000 was 
set for the first quarter (not including 
purchases by Government agencies, 
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whose quota is set at $1,200,000). One 
of the principal criticisms involves the 
regional quotas, in accordance with 
which Guayaquil receives 55 percent of 
the total, Quito 29 percent, Cuenca 10 
percent, and Manta 6 percent. Central 
Bank reports that average remittances 
of dollars for imports during the past 2 
years by percentages for the foregoing 
districts were, respectively, 68, 30, 1.2 and 
0.8. It will accordingly be noted that 
importers of Guayaquil, the principal 
business center, receive an unduly small 
share of the imports, whereas Cuenca 
and Manta receive about eight times as 
much as formerly. 

There is also considerable discussion 
concerning quotas for individual firms. 
A number of large importers report that 
their quotas for the first quarter of 1946 
are as little as 15 or 20 percent of their 
imports in the corresponding period of 
1945, and that they are not interested at 
this time in taking on new lines as they 
would have no exchange with which to 
make additional purchases. After con- 
siderable discussion in the Second Na- 
tional Economic Conference held in 
Cuenca in February, it was decided to 
recommend to the Government the elimi- 
nation of individual quotas; however, no 
action has yet been taken by the authori- 
ties concerned. 

A Government decree effective Feb- 
ruary 16, placed an additional 2 percent 
tax on all sales of foreign exchange (in 
addition to the previous 2 percent tax on 
the base rate of 13.50), raising the sell- 
ing rate from 13.77 to 14.04 sucres per 
dollar. The net buying rate of 13.132 
sucres per dollar remains unchanged. 

Ecuadoran straw-hat exporters in the 
Cuenca district, largest producing area 
in Ecuador, are asking for increases of 
from 30 to 35 percent in OPA ceiling 
prices on the various grades of “Brisa”’- 
type hats because of increased produc- 
tion costs. They fear that unless prices 
are raised in the United States, by far 
the largest market for Ecuadoran hats, 
large numbers of weavers, especially 
those weaving the cheaper hats will seek 
more remunerative occupations, and the 
hat industry will suffer a serious decline. 


Costa Rica 


(From the U. S. Embassy, San Jose) 


On March 2, President Picado called 
Congress into special session to consider 
10 proposed financial measures. Princi- 
pal among these are the 1946 budget, 
proposals for increasing income and 
property taxes, and a plan to revise 
and simplify Costa Rica’s tariff struc- 
ture, which would eliminate some of the 
special exemptions now granted to par- 
ticular organizations and entail certain 
moderate increases in tariff rates. 

The national public debt was reported 
as of December 31, 1945, at a total of 
245,701,335.41 colones. This total con- 
sisted of the following: Consolidated ex- 
ternal debt, 150,308,139.27 colones; con- 
solidated internal debt, 36,068,865.84 
colones; and floating debt, 59,324,330.30 
colones. At the current exchange rate 
of 5.62, this would be equivalent to $43,- 
719,099. A year ago the total debt was 
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223,200,000 colones; at the close of 1939 
it was 133,100,000 colones. 

Supplies of imported commodities have 
been arriving at an increasing rate qdyr. 
ing recent weeks, contributing to slightly 
improved retail and wholesale t¢ 
conditions. The anticipated completion 
within coming weeks of the additiona] 
customs warehouse at Port Limon, con- 
struction of which has been held up 
pending arrival of steel framework and 
roofing materials, is expected to fagijj. 
tate customs clearance of imported com. 
modities and eliminate the periodic 
congestion of goods at that port. 

The Chamber of Commerce and the 
Chamber of Industries have begun g 
drive to eliminate certain concessions 
granted consumer Cooperatives by the 
Labor Code. These commercial and in. 
dustrial organizations are Particularly 
anxious that the privilege now enjoyed 
by consumer cooperatives of importing 
goods against the payment of only § 
percent of import charges be withdrawn, 

The Office of Price Administration has 
undertaken an inventory of existing 
stocks of wheat flour, to ascertain the 
necessity of rationing that commodity 
in view of the possibility of decreased 
shipments from the United States. 

A number of clothing factories have 
reduced operations because of a lack of 
imported cotton piece goods, according 
to the General Labor Inspection Office, 


which must approve all such suspensions | 


of work. 

Approximately 700 laborers and office 
employees are being released from pub- 
lic works projects as a result of reduced 
appropriations. Lay-offs have been 
scheduled gradually over a period of sey- 
eral weeks. Some increased unemploy- 
ment is anticipated, especially in the 
San Jose area, although a projected in- 
crease in agricultural production and 
building construction is expected to ab- 
sorb most of the unemployment during 
the next 3 or 4 months. 

The National Bank of Costa Rica has 
completed the construction of a new 
branch office at Limon. Several major 
construction projects are tentatively 
scheduled to begin in the near future. 
The National Insurance Bank of Costa 
Rica (banking and administration insti- 
tution of the State-owned and operated 
insurance monopoly) reportedly will con- 
struct a $1,500,000 hospital, and plans 
have been drawn up for a $400,000 hos- 
pital in San Jose for the treatment of 
tuberculosis. The Union Club and the 
Catholic Seminary in San Jose are ex- 
pected to spend nearly $500,000 on mod- 
ernization of present facilities and new 
construction. 

Owing to the scarcity of ripe abaca, 
the Compafiia Bananera de Costa Rica 
laid off 300 workers during the latter half 
of February. Full-scale operations will 
be resumed in July when the new crop of 
abaca is scheduled for harvesting. 

Road-building activities on the Inter- 
American Highway continue on a frac- 
tional capacity basis, with the prospect of 
an early further reduction in force to 4 
maintenance level pending availability 
of new United States appropriations for 
that work. 
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All of the Mixed Minimum Salaries 
commissions, of which there are 21 in 
the country, have begun their studies 
preparatory to recommending minimum 
wages and salaries to the General Labor 
Office for the year beginning July 1, 


mo . result of increased public demands 
for strict price-control enforcement, 
price inspectors have undertaken a sys- 
tematic inspection of all commercial es- 
tablishments with the result that five 
rominent merchants were indicted and 
fned for infractions of the maximum 
rice regulations. 

Effective March 14, TACA increased 
its services between San Jose and Bal- 
boa. The new schedule operates daily, 
except Sunday, with an intermediate 
stop at David, Panama. 


Dominican Republic 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Ciudad Trujillo) 


The sugar crop, which has been inter- 
rupted by strikes, is now being harvested 
inan orderly manner. Cool weather has 
increased the sucrose content of the cane 
which now has reached 12 percent. At 
times during the last crop it went as high 
as 15 percent, which figure it may reach 
in this crop if the weather continues. dry 
and cool. The size of the sugar crop as 
of January 31 was 65,840.52 metric tons, 
as compared with 71,603.86 metric tons 
during the same period in 1945. Wages 
in the sugar industry have been in- 
creased from 50 to 100 percent over the 
rate of 1945. All the sugar mills in the 
Republic with the exception of Bergatin 
and Amistad have been grinding in 
March; those two do not begin grinding 
until Aprilor May. All the sugar ground 
at Amistad is used for domestic con- 
sumption. 

Total collections of the Government 
for the year 1945 were $26,440,532, which 
were $5,493,399 in excess of the amount 
originally estimated by the Government. 
Government officials are confident that 
revenues for the present year should be 
at least equal to the amount called for 
in the 1946 budget, but this will depend 
largely upon the labor situation. In the 
absence of serious strikes, there will be 
a larger sugar crop, and greater Gov- 
ernment revenues, than last year, as 
there is plenty of sugarcane and suffi- 
cient labor. 

Law No. 1124, dated February 25, 1946, 
published in La Nacién of February 26, 
1946, covering the importation of mo- 
tion-picture films into the Dominican 
Republic, was finally promulgated at 
$2.75 per net kilogram, which will bring 
the duty cost, per foot, to $0.00611. The 
previous law, No. 1088 of January 12, 
= established the duty at $0.02 per 
oot. 

The first large shipment of gypsum 
from the Republic was made last week 
from Barahona to Buenaventura, Colom- 
bia. The shipment, amounting to 1,400 
tons, was loaded aboard the Mexican 
Steamer Hidalgo. 

La Nacién of March 16 carried a 
hotice that the cement plant will soon 

in operation. As previously reported, 
the cement produced by this plant in 
excess of needs for general housing con- 
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The Industrial Reference Service 
is issued in parts, each covering a 
major industry or a group of asso- 
ciated industries. Coverage in- 
cludes both foreign and domestic 
developments. 

It is issued in loose-leaf printed 
form and designed for filing in 
standard three-ring binders. Some 
issues are illustrated. 

Part 6, pictured above, deals with 
forest products. It is available on 
subscription or single copy basis: 
$1.50 a year, 5 cents a copy. Sub- 
scriptions may be entered with the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C., or with any 
of the Department’s Field Offices. 
Checks should be made payable to 
the Superintendent of Documents. 
The latest releases are listed below: 


VOLUME 4 


No.1 Pulp and Paper—Foreign 
Economic Developments 
in China. 

No.2 Markets for Greaseproof, 


Cigarette, and Glassine 
Papers in Colombia. 

No.3 Markets for Glassine Paper 
in Peru. 








Industrial Reference Service 





No. 4 Markets for Facial Tissues, 
Handkerchiefs, Table 
Napkins, Toilet Paper, 
and Paper Towels in 
Paraguay. 

Markets for Hard Pressed 
Wallboard in Argentina. 

Markets for Cigarette Pa- 
per in Peru. 

Markets for Cigarette Pa- 
per in Argentina. 

Markets for Greaseproof 
Paper in Mexico. 

Markets for Hard Pressed 
Wallboard in Colombia. 
No. 10 Egyptian Market for Ply- 

wood and Veneers. 

No. 11 Markets for Cigarette Pa- 
per in Chile. 

No.12 Markets for Cigarette Pa- 
per in Uruguay. 

No. 13 Markets for Cigarette Pa- 
per in the Dominican Re- 
public. 

No. 14 Markets for Hard Pressed 
Wallboard in Venezuela. 

No. 15 Markets for Cigarette Pa- 
per in Venezuela. 

No. 16 Markets for Cigarette Pa- 
per in Cuba. 

No. 17 Markets for Cigarette Pa- 
per in Brazil. 

No. 18 Markets for Glassine and 
Greaseproof Paper in the 
Dominican Republic. 

No. 19 Markets for Hard Pressed 
Wallboard in Brazil. 

No. 20 Markets for Glassine and 
Greaseproof Paper in 
Brazil. 

No. 21 Markets for Cigarette Pa- 
per in Mexico. 

No. 22 Markets for Greaseproof 
Laminated Paper in Uru- 
guay. 

No. 23 Peacetime Lumber De- 
mands. 

















struction will be used to build a 
chain of concrete roads throughout the 
Republic. 

Control of the exportation of beans 
was established by Decree No. 3309 of 
January 22 (published in La Nacion of 
January 23). This control is designed 
to protect the Republic from a possible 
shortage. All other wartime and emer- 
gency controls have been abolished, with 
the exception of the control of tires, au- 
tomobiles, and trucks. 

An article in La Naci6n of March 7 


stated that the Government is author- 
izing public accountants to check books 
of all Dominican corporations to see 
that they are complying with the re- 
quirements of article 58 of the Com- 
mercial Code, which requires that 5 per- 
cent of the yearly profits be added to 
the reserve of the company until the 
reserve is equal to 10 percent of the 
capital. 

The Hotel Jaragua, one of the show 
places in the Republic, with 60 rooms at 
present, has contracted for the con- 
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struction of an additional 100 rooms. 
This hotel will be an attraction for 
tourists coming to the Caribbean area. 


Honduras 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Tegucigalpa) 


The Honduran Congress has approved 
a project for the establishment of a 
small factory for the mass production 
of junco-fiber (Panama) hats. Realiza- 
tion of this project may create a small 
demand in Honduras for United States 
machinery, chemicals, and packaging 
materials, and also supply another prod- 
uct for exportation to the United States. 
Hats of junco fiber have been made by 
hand in the Department of Santa Bar- 
bara, particularly in the town of Ilama, 
for some time; the supply has never been 
large enough to meet the export demand. 
Last year 6,675 pounds of these hats were 
shipped to Costa Rica. The concession 
approved by the Congress gives the con- 
cessionnaire the right to import duty- 
free (with the exception of certain spe- 
cial taxes), for a period of 10 years, ma- 
chinery to cut, block, and sew hats; 
lining materials; chemicals for the 
preparation of the fiber, such as sulfur, 
borax, gelatine, and dyes; and packaging 
materials, such as cardboard boxes, 
cellophane, and_the like. 

The Congress has also approved the 
importation into Honduras, in order to 
meet the continuing currency shortage, 
of an additional $3,000,000 in United 
States 50-cent pieces and dimes. The 
total of such coins imported and in circu- 
lation in the country as of February 28, 
1946, was $5,510,000. 

As was anticipated in last month’s air- 
gram (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
March 9, 1946), the Congress reclassified 
Listerine antiseptic for purposes of tariff 
duties, changing the applicable tariff 
number to 3118 and lowering the duty 
from 2 lempiras to 0.20 lempira per gross 
kilogram. The same action was taken 
with regard to Astringosol antiseptic. 
The classification of quebracho and other 
dyewoods under tariff number 2547, 
dutiable at 0.01 lempira per gross kilo- 
gram, was also approved, but the Con- 
gress rejected the bill for the establish- 
ment of a special tariff classification for 
plastic materials used in the manufac- 
ture of footwear. 








(Continued from p. 17) 


World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

21. Portugal—John McCulloch, Lis- 
bon, is interested in representing Ameri- 
can shipping companies as agent; acting 
as agent for American firms handling 
general merchandise. Scheduled to ar- 
rive: March 15, via New York. Length 
of visit: 2 months. U.S. address: % 
United Fruit Co., Pier 3, North River, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit, and San Francisco. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 
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NoTE.—A verages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar 


with the following exception: Cuba 


United States dollar to the peso 


The peso of the Dominican Republic the 


Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 


gourdes to a dollar 
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Average rate Latest available quotation 















Johannesburg, is interested in contacting 
manufacturers and exporters of men’s 
and women’s clothing, novelties, costume 
jewelry. He is now in this country for 
an indefinite stay. U.S. address: Anglo- 
Afro Trading Corp., 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

23. South Africc—John Kantor, repre- 
senting Amalgamated Distributors, 36 
Sauer Street, Johannesburg, is interested 
in representations for plastic building 
materials, fittings, and manufactures; 
household glassware, enamelware, and 
hardware; noveliies; tanned upper 
leather; kraft and fine printing papers; 
electrical appliances. He also wishes to 
obtain manufacturing rights for small 
plastic products. He is now in the 
United States until May 1. U.S. ad- 
dress: 158 Autumn Street, Passaic, N. J. 
Itinerary: New York City and vicinity. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 





A pproxi- 
Country Unit quoted r'ype of exchange Novem mate 
1943 (an- | 1944 (an- | ber 1945 Rat equiva 
nual nual month _— lent in Date 
ly U.S8 
currency 
Argentina. Paper peso Official A 3.73 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 $0. 2681) Feb. 20, 194 
Official B 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 2364 Do 
Bid 4.94 4.04 4. 94 1.04 2024 Do. 
Free market 4. 06 4.03 4.07 4.11 2433 Do 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42.91 42.42 42.42 42. 42 0236 | Jan. 31, 194 
Curb 45.42 1. 80 63. 00 (4. 50 O155 Do. 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 16. 0 0606 Feb. 28, 194 
Free market 19. 63 19. 57 19. 50 20.10 0498 Do. 
Special free market 20. 43 20. 20 20. 00 
Chile Peso Special 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 0516 Jan. 31, 194% 
Export draft 25. 00 5. OO 25. 00 25. 00 0400 Do. 
Free market 32. 37 31, 85 32. 30 32. 2 0310 Do 
“D2. © 31.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 0323 Do 
Colombia Commercial] bank 1. 75 1.75 1.7 1. 74¢ 5727 Dee. 31, 1945 
Bank of Republic 1.76 1. 7¢ 1. 76 1. 758 MOS Do. 
Curb 1. 76 l ) 1.83 1.83 AOA Do. 
Costa Rica-| Colon Uncontrolled t 5. 6 5. 71 9. 71 1751 | Nov. 30, 1945 
Controlled 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 1779 Do 
Cuba Peso Free 1. 00 1. 00 00 1. O00 1.0000 Jan. 31,1948 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (official 14.10 14. 06 413.77 414.04 0712 Feb, 2 19% 
Honduras. Lempira Official 2. 04 2.04 2. 04 2. 04 1902 Jan. 31, 19% 
Mexico Peso Free 4.85 485 1. Sf 1 st 2058 Do 
Nicaragua. Cordoba Official 5. 00 5. 00 00 5.00 2000 Feb. 23 104 
Curb 5. 16 5.72 5. 65 i IS35 Do, 
Paraguay Paper peso Official 333. 00 
Guaran d 3. 10 $11 12 12 3205 Jan. 31.10% 
Free $3.41 2033 Do 
Peru Sol Free 6. 50 6.) 6m) 6M 1A38 Nov. 30, 1945 
Salvador Colon d 2. 50 2.50 2. 50 2 50 10 | Jan, 20, 194% 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 90 Ww 1 ao x 5263 Mar. 1.19% 
Fre 
Import W) 1. 1. 90 Gt 5263 Jan. 19, 194 
Other pur} ( 1. 785 7s 1.78 wMI2 Do 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled $5 $3 } ; 2085 Jan. 24,104 
Fre $5 : : is D 
Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit rre! rep N ber 1942 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeir and « i to Ic r 
? Disponibilidades propias (private funds 
New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943 
4A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank b rand selling ra i ict 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2 percent charge or ‘ ha 
effective buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. Beginning February ii, an a 1 aX 
was imposed on exchange sales, thus causing an increast if | rate { 
$ In effect since July 25, 1944 
6 Established Dec. 4, 1945 
7 Special free market abolished by Decree-law No. 9025 I 8 i 
Note.—Special ! 1 an Psta 
Ar 
22. South Africa—Hugh de Jong, 24. South Africa—A. Koppel of Kop- 
Cuthbert’s Buildings, Eloff Street, pel Engineering Pty., Ltd., 909 Transvaal 


House, 80 Commissioner Street, Johan- 
nesburg, is interested in purchasing 
foundry equipment; plant and machin- 
ery for general industrial uses connected 
with the ferrous and nonferrous indus- 
tries. Scheduled to arrive: March, via 
New York City. Length of visit: several 
months. U.S. address: “% D.C. Andrews 
& Co., Inc., 27 Water Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Cleve- 
land, and Moline, Ill. 

25. South Africa—G. Van der Walt of 
Sapro Industries Pty., Ltd., 10 Graham 
Street, Port Elizabeth, is interested in 
all kinds of luggage and leather goods. 
He is now in the United States for 3 or 
4 months. U.S. address: c/o Muller & 
Phipps, 1 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City. 

26. Sweden—t. B. Liden of B. A. Liden 
& Soners, A. B., Vattugatan, Stockholm, 
is interested in representations for 
office and stationery supplies; haber- 
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dashery; paint, and hardware. He is 
now in the United States until May 1. 
y. S. address: c/o Hotel Columbia, 70 
West Forty-sixth Street, New York 19, 
Nn. Y. Itinerary: New York City and 
ity. 

oT Switeerland—Mrs. C. G. Meier- 
Gassert, Mittelstrasse 12, Zurich, is in- 
terested in representing manufacturers 
of synthetic resins, plastics, solvents, 
chemical specialties; equipment and 
supplies for various industries, such as 
foundry, lacquer, and varnish, paper, 
ceramic and chemical, household novel- 
ties; office sundries. Mrs. Meier-Gas- 
sert also represents Swiss products for 
importation. She is now in this country 
until May 15. U. S. address: Biltmore 
Hotel, Madison Avenue at Forty-third 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
york City, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

98. Venezuela—A. S. Jiser, represent- 
ing Oficina de Representaciones, P. O. 
Box 563, Caracas, is interested in repre- 
sentations for cotton and rayon textiles; 
shoe leather; light hardware. He is now 
in this country until May 15. U. S. 
address: C/o Alexander Bernard, 15 
Moore Street, New York City. 


Import Opportunity 


299, England—Synchromatic Time Re- 
cording Co., Ltd., Synchromatic Works, 
Erskine Street, Liverpool 6. Products 
for export: Master clock systems, time 
recorders, synchronous clocks, watch- 
man’s equipment, light-signaling sys- 
tems. 


Export O pportunities 


30. Belgium—Etablissements H. V. H., 
102, Chaussée de Charlerei, Brussels, de- 
sire purchase quotations on refrigeration 
and air-conditioning compressors and 
accessories, such as thermometers, auto- 
matic and thermostatic valves. 

31. Belgium—France-Belge de Ma- 
chines & d’Appareils Enregistreurs, S. A.., 
10, rue de la Tribune, Brussels, desire 
purchase quotations on temperature and 
pressure recording chart apparatus; re- 
cording chart clocks. 

32. Belgium—Gerard Valcke - Wael- 
kens, 18, Quai Louise Marie, Auden- 
aerde, desire purchase quotations on 
electric motors; radio sets; electric 
ranges; household refrigerators; water 
heaters; wires and cables. 

33. Belgium—Copel, S. A., 140, Avenue 
Franklin Roosevelt, Brussels, desire pur- 
chase quotations on electric household 
appliances; hairdressers’ apparatus and 
furniture; electric medical apparatus; 
welders; motors; transformers; wire, 
cable, fuses, switches. 

34. Belgium—La Carrosserie Enfan- 
tine, S. A., Deynze, desire purchase quo- 
tations on woodworking machinery and 
accompanying motors, namely: one plan- 
ing machine (40 cm. blade) ; one shaper— 
18,000 revolutions, spindle 45 mm.; one 
circular saw (50 cm. blade); one auto- 
matic wood lathe; one 170-ton metal 
press; one 150-ton metal press; paints 
and varnishes; oilcloth. 

35. Belgium—S. A. de l'Union des Pa- 
peteries, La Hulpe, desire purchase quo- 
tations on paper-mill machinery; paper; 
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pulp chemicals and coloring matter used 
in paper making. 

36. Belgium—S. U. L. B. B. Société pour 
l'Utilisation des Levures de Biere Belge, 
S. A., 1, Place de l’Academie, Alost, desire 
purchase quotations on dried rennet 
stomach for rennet making; coloring 
matter and pure microbian cultures used 
in the dairy industry. 

37. Belgium—Société Belge de Parfu- 
merie, S. A., 116-118, rue Terre-Neuve, 
Brussels, desire purchase quotations on 
cosmetic and perfumers’ machinery, such 
as bottle and tube fillers, mixers, grind- 
ers, etc, 

38. Belgium—Teinturerie de Geest, 39- 
41, rue de l’Hopital, Bruxelles, desire pur- 
chase quotations on dry-cleaning and 
dyeing machinery (washers, distillers, 
clarifiers, etc.) 

39. Belgium—Trudo Fabrieken, Mel- 
veren-Saint Trond, desire purchase quo- 
tutions on fruit juices; vegetable juices; 
dehydrated fruits and vegetables. 

40. Belgium—W. Wuillaume, 65, rue 
de Nimy, Mons, desires purchase quota- 
tions on pharmaceutical chemicals, spe- 
cialties and accessories; laboratory ap- 
paratus and pure chemicals. 

41. Canada—Lucky Strike Bottling 
Works, Ltd., 195 East Twenty-sixth Ave- 
nue, Vancouver, B. C., desire purchase 
quotations on grapefruit juice; orange 
juice; pineapple juice. 

42. Canada—Rainbow Chenille Prod- 
ucts, 129 Spadina Avenue, Toronto 2-B, 
Ontario, desire purchase quotations on 
chenille bedspreads, rugs, and bath sets. 

43. England—F. A. Burdon, 4, Great 
Portland Street, London, W. 1, desires 
purchase quotations on women’s dresses 
and novelty goods. 

44. England—Cleeves, Ltd., Cleevedale 
Park, Clapham Common, London, S. W. 
4, desire purchase quotations on good- 
quality merchandise with a ready ap- 
peal to the grocery trade in the United 
Kingdom. 

45. England—Charles Cooper, 7 St. 
George’s Square, Huddersfield, Yorks, 
desires purchase quotations on 30 auto- 
matic looms just 70 inches wide. 

46. England—The du Bois Co., Ltd., 
15 Britannia Street, King’s Cross, Lon- 
don, W. C. 1, desire purchase quotations 
on American-made automatic winding 
machine suitable for winding soft tin 
resin cored solder. 

47. England — Electrical Wholesale 
Supply Co. (Leicester), Ltd., 17, High- 
cross Street, Leicester, Leics, desire pur- 
chase quotations on electrical products 
of American make (excluding radio) of 
standard voltage for domestic use, i. e., 
200-250 volts, 50 cycles, and higher volt- 
age for commercial and business pur- 
poses. 

48. England—G. C. Williams and Co., 
Ltd., 15-18 Lime Street, London, E. C. 3, 
desire purchase quotations on California 
walnuts, seedless raisins, and apricot 
kernels. 

49. Iran—Bungah-i Piaderow, 731 
Khiaban Shah, Tehran, desires purchase 
quotations on all American publications, 
especially magazines. 

50. Jtaly—Adriana Bartolini & Cesare 
Doni, 45 Via Ponte Rosse, Florence, de- 
sire purchase quotations on tires for 
automobiles, trucks, motorcycles, and 
bicycles. 
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51. Italy—Ezie Bigazzi, 2 Via delle Fa- 
rine, Florence, desires purchase quota- 
tions on optical goods; raw lenses; eye- 
glass frames and glasses; sun glasses, 
etc. 

52. Italy—Ditta G. Vitali & Co—Mag- 
lificio Toscano, 16 Viale Poggio Imperi- 
ale, Florence, desire purchase quotations 
on woolen and cotton yarn used in the 
manufacture of knitted underwear and 
sweaters. 

53. Italy—Magazzini Sant’Uberto, 61 
r. Via Guelfa, Florence, desire purchase 
quotations on sporting goods; hunting, 
fishing, mountain-climbing, and camp- 
ing equipment and supplies. 

54. Italy—Manifattura Italiana Im- 
permeabili G. Breschi & Co., 24 r. Via 
della Scala, Florence, desire purchase 
quotations on rubberized cloth as used 
in the manufacture of raincoats; two-ply 
black, waterproof paramatta cloth of 
wool, cotton, or mixed; glossy black 
waterproof cotton cloth; black Batavian 
cotton cloth, etc. 

55. Netherlands—Pen & Co., 14 Van 
Peersynstraat, Amersfoort, desire pur- 
chase quotations on bakery machinery— 
dough, bread, and cake mixers. Esti- 
mates 500 immediately. Standard qual- 
ity. Dough and bread mixers: size for 
50, 100, 150 kilograms of flour (1 kilo- 
gram=2.2046 pounds). Cake mixers: 
size for 2, 4, or 5, and 10 gallons. 

56. Netherlands—J. P. Wyers’ Indus- 
trie-en Handelsonderneming, N. V., P. O. 
Box 441, 7 Nicuwe Zijds Voorburgwal, 
Amsterdam, C., desire purchase quota- 
tions on hardware; upholstery brassware 
and tools; bedding, blankets, quilts, etc. 

57. South Africa—A. V. Funeral Fur- 
nishers, Ltd., P. O. Box 543, Bloemfon- 
tein, Orange Free State, desire purchase 
quotations on undertakers’ requisites as 
follows: coffins (wooden, metal, plastic), 
coffin furnishings, fixing pins, finishing 
nails, etc., coffin side sheeting and frill- 
ing, metallic caskets, artificial wreaths, 
poreclain wreaths under glass domes, 
shrouds, grasslike grave linings, ma- 
chines for lowering coffins into graves, 
machines for digging graves, etc. 

58. South Africa—J. C. A. van Dort- 
mond, P. O. Box 2575, 3-14 Cuthbert’s 
Bldgs., West Street, Durban, desires pur- 
chase quotations on fine leathers for the 
manufacture of leather goods, and requi- 
sites for this trade; zippers. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Basic Intelligence Services Di- 
vision has recently compiled the ‘ollow- 
ing trade lists of which mimeographed 
copies may be obtained by American 
firms from this Division. The price is 
$1 a list for each country. 

Alcoholic Beverages Manufacturers—Peru. 

Beverages Manufacturers—Costa Rica; Ja- 
maica; Portugal. 

Business Firms—Gibraltar. 


Department Stores—Chile; Costa Rica. 
Rubber Goods Manufacturers—Brazil. 





The Forestry Department in Southern 
Rhodesia plans to undertake two large 
afforestation schemes, according to the 
foreign press. The projects will extend 
over about 20,000 acres near the Chi- 
manimani Range. 
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(Developments communicated to Export- 
ers’ Service Section up to Monday, 
April 1, 1946). 

The Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce has issued the 
following Current Export Bulletins: 


No. 323—Current Export Bulletin No. 
323, March 26, 1946 


Subject: Revised Application for Export Li- 
cense and Priority Assistance—Form IT 419. 

The Office of International Trade an- 
nounces a revision of Form FEA 419, Applica- 
tion for Export License and Priority Assist- 
ance. The revised form, designated IT 419, 
will be available for use by April 1, 1946. 
Applications on Form FEA 419 will continue 
to be processed until May 15, 1946. Appli- 
cations that have been submitted on Form 
FEA 419 prior to May 15, 1946, but have been 
returned without action or rejected, will be 
considered although resubmitted or appealed 
after that date. 

Attention is directed to the following 
changes in the revised Form IT 419: 

1. All of the questions have been placed on 
one side of the form. This arrangement 
should result in considerable saving of time 
for the applicant. The applicant is cau- 
tioned, however, that the certification clause 
on the reverse side of the duplicate copy (and 
the quadruplicate if required) must be 
signed. 

2. Instructions for the use of the form, 
formerly on the reverse side of the original, 
are now on the reverse side of the triplicate 
or applicant’s file copy. 

3. The blank space at the top of the re- 
verse of the original, duplicate, and quad- 
ruplicate is for official use only and is not to 
be used when additional space is needed by 
the applicant. If more space is needed by 
the applicant, an additional sheet should be 
attached to each copy of the application 
form. 

4. The name and address of the person to 
whom the license is to be sent is to be given 
in answer to question 1 on IT 419. This in- 
formation was given in answer to question 
10 on FEA 419. 

5. Where a previous export license appli- 
cation for the same material has been sub- 
mitted, the previous FEA or IT case number 
is given in answer to question 4 (b). This 
information was given in answer to question 
9 on FEA 419. 

6. The name of the applicant, to be entered 
in answer to 6 (a), may be a corporation, a 
partnership, or an individual, who is in fact 
the exporter. The applicant’s name should 
also appear beneath the certification clause 
on the reverse side of the duplicate copy (and 
the quadruplicate if required). If the ap- 
plicant is exporting for other than own ac- 
count, details should be shown in answer to 
question 8. 

7. The question covering resale (6 (b) on 
FEA 419) has been incorporated in question 
10 on the revised form. The applicant shall 
state, if possible, whether the goods are for 
the purchaser’s own use or for resale. 

8. It was previously announced that the 
“date(s) on which it is necessary that item(s) 
be ready for exportation” (7 (h) on FEA 419) 
need be given only when applying for a 
license covering the exportation of coal and 
related products. When an application for 
export license for such products is made on 
Form IT 419, this information should be given 
in the space provided to answer 9 (c). 

The new forms may be obtained from the 
Office of International Trude, or field offices 
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of the Department of Commerce. Pads of 
forms containing original, duplicate, and 
triplicate copies are available. Separate pads 
of quadruplicate copies are available for ex- 
porters of coal and related products. 


No. 324—Current Export Bulletin No. 
324, March 29, 1946 


I. Status of Export License Applications 
Covering Textiles and Tertile Products 


In view of the continued receipt by the 
Textile Section of an unprecedented volume 
of export license applications, the Office of 
International Trade urges exporters to refrain 
from requesting information regarding the 
status of license applications covering cotton 
broad woven piece goods and fabricated prod- 
ucts until after April 15, 1946 

License applications are processed as ex- 
peditiously as possible, and time required to 
answer inquiries concerning the status of 
license applications merely results in delaying 
the textile licensing operation. Exporters 
are again reminded that the principal reason 
for delays in processing license applications 
to export cotton broad woven piece goods and 
fabricated products is the lack of a quota for 
the destination and the fabric class involved. 


II. Discontinuance of Group A Procedure for 
all Commodities, Except Teztiles 

A. Effective April 1, 1946, the Office of In- 
ternational Trade announces the discon- 
tinuance of the group A procedure for the 
licensing of all commodities, except cotton 
textiles (schedule B Nos. 303110-318900 and 
391800), for export to procedural group A 
destinations. Although it is necessary to 
retain the group A procedure temporarily for 
cotton textiles, abolishment of the procedure 
in its entirety will be effected as soon as con- 
ditions permit. 

B.In submitting license applications 
(Form IT or FEA 419) to export to any of the 
procedural group A destinations, therefore, 
question 5 (import permit number) need be 
answered only when applying for cotton 
textiles. 

C. Exporters are cautioned that this relaxa- 
tion does not alter the regulations which 
other countries may impose with respect to 
imports; failure to comply with such regula- 
tions may subject their shipments to the risk 
of confiscation upon arrival in the country 
of destination. 


Ill. Extension and Amendment of Limited 
Production License for Trucks and Passen- 
ger Cars 


A. The Office of International Trade an- 
nounces that outstanding Limited Produc- 
tion Licenses covering the exportation of new 
passenger cars, highway- and off-highway- 
type trucks, bus chassis, or truck tractors 
produced during 1945 and the first quarter of 
1946 for export under CPA Limitation Order 
L352, are extended to cover the same types 
of vehicles produced for export in the second 
quarter of 1946. The validity of Limited Pro- 
duction Licenses is extended 31 days beyond 
the end of the second quarter. Exportations 
may therefore be made against the license 
through July 31, 1946. 

B. If estimated production for export 
through the second quarter of 1946, allowed 
under L-352, exceeds that shown on outstand- 
ing Limited Production Licenses, this office 
will notify producers of the additional num- 
ber of units allowed for export. The holder 
of an LPL may then submit to this office a 
country break-down for the additional units 
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and the license will be amended accord; v2 

C. Manufacturers of passenger Cars, tryope 
etc., who have produced for export under 
Limitation Order L-352 and who have not 
obtained a Limited Production License cover. 
ing such production, may apply for thig li. 
cense at this time if they so desire. However aye? 
they may continue, as in the past, to submy § 
applications on Form FEA or IT 419 for 
additional units allowed to be exported unde 
Limitation Order L-352. (See Comprehen. 
sive Export Schedule No. 19, sec. II, pt. 4 
title A, p. 52.) 

IV. Requests for Ratings on Export License f 

Applications Covering Cotton Textiles : 

A. The Office of International Trade gn. 
nounces that, effective immediately, when P 
submitting export license applications coyer, #9) ye 
ing broad woven cotton textiles or cotton : 
fabricated products, exporters are required to 
make a specific statement in answer to ques. 
tion 7 (e) of Form FEA 419 that a priori 
rating is or is not required. Applications 
which do not contain a definite Statement ag 
to whether or not a priority rating is required é 
will be returned without action to the appli. f 
cant.? se 

B. This action is taken in order that a rat. 
ing, where required, may be assigned at the 
time the license is validated. An unrated 
license, when returned for a rating, may re. 
sult in a double change against limited 
quotas. 

Comprehensive Export Schedule No, 19, 
page 57, section II, part 7, title B, item 9-4 
(1), is amended accordingly 





REVISIONS IN THE POsITIVvE List 


Deletions. Effective immediately, the fol. 
lowing commodities are removed from the 
positive list and placed on general license 
for exportation to all destinations in group 
K: 



















733900 | Mining machinery: Underground loaders — 


other than underground coal loaders, 















Underground coal loaders, electric, remain on the” 


positive list 







Import Control 


No. 13—Revised Maximum Import Price i 
Regulation 


As of March 18, 1946, the Office of Price 
Administration issued Revised Maximum 
Price Regulation, which is a redesigna- 
tion of the Maximum Import Price Regu- 
lation. A statement of the considera- ¥ 
tions involved in the issuance of this 
regulation has been issued simultane- 7 
ously. 
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A new research and development cen- 
ter is being established in England by the 
Dunlop Rubber Co., states the British 
press. The Board of Trade has leased to 
the company a large modern building on 
the site of the Spitfire factory at Castle} 
Bromwich, near Fort Dunlop, and this 
building will house the center. 















1 The requirements set forth in subject If 
have been approved by the Bureau of the® 
Budget and assigned No. BB 41-R768.1, in 
accordance with regulation A pursuant to the 
Federal Reports Act of 1942 

2 The requirements set forth in subject IV 
have been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget and assigned No. BB 41—R808, in at- 
cordance with regulation A pursuant to the 
Federal Reports Act of 1942. 

















